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Editors of the Quarterly Journal have frequent 
occasion to wish that they had one-track minds. 
Perhaps, they reason, they would not then be 
tempted to forget punctuation, proof, and per- 
missions, deadlines, dummies, and documenta- 
tion, for the pleasure of stalking a subject through 
the LC stacks. Too often an editor who sets out 
to check one doubtful fact finds himself torn be- 
tween the duties that summon him back to his 
desk and the enticing bypaths that branch from 
his main road of inquiry. Of course, there is the 
possibility—strongly frowned upon by the rest 
of the staff—of setting out with notebook, pencil, 
and a research glint in the eye, carefully neglect- 
ing to say where one is going. Once in the stacks, 
an editor is safe from all demands but those of 
conscience. Unfortunately, the Q] staff as a body 
seems to possess a rigid one that turns the seeker 
from the springs of scholarship to the dusty road 
of business. 


In the pen-and-ink drawing reproduced here, 
sent from Paris by the Service historique de la 
marine to illustrate the articles in this issue on 
resources for American scholars in France, Joseph 
Vernet gives us a pictorial record of one of the 
French privateers that helped to win the Amer- 
ican Revolution. One of 22 children, Vernet grew 
up in the town of Avignon, where his father, 
Antoine, decorated ‘‘over-doors,’ sedan chairs, 
and similar elegancies of the time. His brother- 
in-law Honoré Guibert did some of the best work 
in the Petit Trianon, and his brother Francois 
painted the panels on Marie Antoinette’s sedan 
chair. His son Carle received the Legion of Honor 
from Napoleon for his painting “Morning at Aus- 
terlitz,” and his grandson Horace, famed as a 
military painter, decorated the Constantine room 
in Versailles. Vernet himself attained great suc- 
cess and considerable fortune—his paintings of 
the seaports of France, executed by royal com- 
mand, once hung in the Louvre—but one wonders 
if he did not sometimes feel the strain of years of 
loving care for a wife whose reason had given 
way, for his children, and for Francois’ family. 
Joseph died in 1789 in his lodgings in the Louvre, 
nine years after the date on the drawing above— 
August 13, 1780. But these are bare, cold facts, 
poor reflections of the joys and tragedies, loves 
and losses, of a colorful group whose lives span- 








Editor’s Note 


ned the years from the American and French 
revolutions to the Restoration. 


The fragment of fabric shown on the cover 
led to such fascinating accounts as Henri-René 
d’Allemagne’s two-volume La toile imprimée et 
les indiennes de traite. In it is a full-page repro- 
duction of the entire design of which the frag- 
ment is a detail. ‘The production of printed cloth 
in France began in the late 17th century to rival 
the popular dyed and painted fabrics imported 
from India. Edicts issued against their importa- 
tion or manufacture only increased their popu- 
larity, and the mills were soon producing cloth 
for the court as well as for lesser establishments. 
Another side of the fabric, so to speak, is the 
indiennes de traite, which French traders offered 
along with tobacco, hats, guns, powder, and other 
commodities in exchange for blacks to work “aux 
plantations de canne 4a sucre, de riz, de café, de 
coton.” For the curious, the scrap of cloth can 
lead to a hundred trails: Napoleon’s interest in 
the fabric industry . . . the process of printing 
the cloth, which has been memorialized in a 
fabric design produced at Jouy in 1783 . . . the 
manufacturer from Nantes who was reprieved on 
his way to the guillotine. 


In forsaking the stacks to send this issue to 
press, we hope that its readers will find equally 
irresistible paths to explore and the time to fol- 
low them to the end. slw 











Resources in France for the American Historian 


American Scholars at the Archives 


Nationales 


Bernard Mahieu 


As recently as two decades ago, American 
scholars generally arrived at the Archives nation- 
ales in Paris with one of two research goals. The 
first, of course, was to study the history of the 
birth of the United States and the War for Inde- 
pendence, perhaps through an examination of 
colonial and naval records or of consular series 
illustrating the early years of the American feder- 
ation. These records have now been so thoroughly 
studied that, with the aid of the early transcrip- 
tions and recent microfilms produced for such 
institutions as the Library of Congress by quali- 
fied specialists, their contents are generally well 
known to American scholars. Copies are fre- 
quently available for consultation in archival re- 


At the Archives nationales, the entrance of the Hétel 
de Clisson remains as an elegant example of the vertical 
lines of 14th-century architecture. Photo: Service 
photographique des Archives nationales 


positories and major libraries, and it is likely that 
these early records of American history will 
attract fewer young scholars to Paris in the future. 
Other American researchers came to France to 
search for records of their ancestors in the 
national and departmental archives. Following 
in the footsteps of the Canadians, who engaged 
teams of experts and carried out a program of 
methodical research, citizens of the Unted States 
were to be found throughout French territory, 
knocking at the doors of even the smallest of 
municipal archival repositories, examining in de- 
tail the registers of vital statistics in the hope of 
retracing their ancestry. The most extensive sur- 
vey has been undertaken by the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints in a truly gigantic project 
which requires the microfilming of all vital statis- 
tics records in the French departments. 
Historical research by Americans in France 
gradually took on a different aspect, however, be- 
coming less strictly “American.” It has assumed 
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Many unexpected treasures are to be found in the 
Archives nationales series. The documents reproduced 
on p. 242-4, for example, concern the purchase of a 
piece of land in Bergen County, New Jersey, by the 
botanist André Michaux. Michaux purchased the tract 
from Nicholas Fish with the intention of creating a 
“Jardin du Roi.” His sketches show the location of 
the tract, the gardener’s house, and plans for the 
nursery and gardens. Michaux’s voluminous reports 
on his mission to the newly independent United States 
depict the great metropolitan areas of the Eastern 
seaboard as they were 200 years ago. 
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the dimensions of the history of Europe, and in- 
deed of the world, inasmuch as the Archives de 
France contain documentation on the history of 
virtually every country. The first years of this 
second period were also characterized by a change 
of method. Instead of undertaking long-range 
programs involving minute, systematic examina 
tion of archival series, American scholars made 
brief visits to select materials considered to be 
highly significant. They took with them micro 
film copies of sources to illustrate and corroborate 
their views on a given subject, thus accumulating 
for later study and utilization solid documentary 
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proof. Their aim was to comprehend a broad 
subject rather than undertake an exhaustive 
study of sources. They chose subjects from mod- 
ern history, for example, French administrative 
personnel or systems in the 19th century or the 
religious history of France at the beginning of 
the 20th century. 

We are now in a third phase, in which the 
young historian expects to gain the greatest pos- 
sible benefit from the time he has at his disposal 
and from the abundant resources laid out before 
him. He wants to know and to see everything and 
discards that which is vague or unverifiable. The 
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subject of his research is consequently more con- 
sistent than in the recent past. The Middle Ages 
attracts few of the young students, although there 
are some who study the registers of the Trésor des 
Chartes with as much love for early French his- 
tory as the French themselves have. One Ameri- 
can historian, for example, following the same 
line of research as his French colleagues, is pur- 
suing an exhaustive study of political movements 
in France during the reigns of Philippe le Bel and 
his sons. Studies of the social and economic his- 
tory of the classical period are more popular, 
perhaps involving an analysis of prices in the 











































provinces or supplies for Paris in the time of Louis 
XV. Leaving aside the periods of the French 
Revolution and of the First Empire, more often 
studied by Europeans, the Americans specialize 
in the 19th century: the industrialization of 
France, social conditions, and public education. 

But it is the present era that appears to fas- 
cinate the new school of historians, who zealously 
explore the aftermath of the First World War. 
They expect to use not only the public records, 
but also those that are widely scattered in numer- 
ous private collections, many of which have in 
recent years found their way to the Archives de 
France. The rather spectacular increase in pri- 
vate archives and the development of collections 
of economic and business records have greatly 
enriched the treasures of the Archives nationales 
and have radically modified research resources in 
this institution. 

The movements of the far right or the far left 
in France between the two wars, international 
problems in Western Europe after the Treaty of 
Versailles, the occupation of the Ruhr, and jour- 
nalism in France in the 20th century are some of 
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the subjects of recent studies requiring systematic 
research. The adoption of more lenient rules for 
the use of archival materials, as prescribed in the 
inter-ministerial order of November 19, 1970, 
throws open whole new fields for investigation in 
all these areas. 


¢ ¢ 


Foreign scholars make up almost a quarter of 
those using the resources of the Archives nation- 
ales. In 1970, a total of 33,709 visits were paid to 
the Archives by some 7,973 readers. The figures 
reflect the presence of specialists pursuing long- 
term research as well as 2,760 persons—including 
797 from foreign countries—who had not previ- 
ously worked at the Archives. Among the non- 
French readers, who came to Paris from 71 
different countries, historians from the United 
States were by far the most numerous. Some 235 
Americans, representing nearly every major 
American university, registered at the Archives 
in 1970. 
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For the most part foreign visitors to the Ar- 
chives are students and professors working on 
their theses and dissertations. Their numbers in- 
crease rapidly with the arrival] of spring, and in 
the summer they constitute the great majority of 
the Archives public. Many of these young people 
have been awarded scholarships to support their 
research abroad. The United States is also well 
represented at the Archives during other times of 
the year; in fact, not a day goes by without there 
being at least one American scholar at work in 
our reading rooms. 

These university scholars examine masses of 
documents, many of which have been only par- 
tially explored and which therefore offer the 
possibility of interesting discoveries that later will 
become an essential part of the studies they will 
publish in their own country. 

When he first comes to the Archives nationales 
the reader, French or foreign, registers in the 
Palais Soubise, as have the generations of scholars 
since 1808. At the Bureau des Renseignements 
he presents identification papers and, if he is for- 
eign, a passport and a letter of introduction from 
the accredited diplomatic representative of his 
country in Paris. Americans as a rule are already 
aware of this obligation and have the letter in 
hand when they come to the Bureau. 

The visitor is furnished all the guidance nec- 
essary to enable him to successfully accomplish 
his project. He will begin his investigations in the 
Salle des Inventaires, where a complete set of re- 
search aids is available for use in locating 
materials in national, departmental, local, and 
foreign archives, as well as items currently being 
processed. It is there that he will determine 
where to begin his investigation. He will also be 
shown a copy of the Guide du Lecteur, which out- 
lines the rules and regulations governing the use 
of the reading rooms and archival materials. 

At the request of the reader, the Bureau des 
Renseignements may undertake a survey of 
sources on a given subject. A research request is 
sent to curators and specialists in the various sec- 
tions of the Archives nationales, who will indicate 
the sources which are most likely to be of value. 
This information is returned to the Bureau for 
transmittal to the reader and is subsequently 
placed in his personal file to become a part of the 
record of his research at the Archives. In addi- 
tion, the documentation thus obtained goes into 
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a subject card index that may be used by all 
readers in the Salle des Inventaires. 

The Bureau also makes out a reader’s card for 
access to the reading rooms. A temporary card, 
valid for one month, may initially be issued, but 
this is often replaced by a national card bearing 
the reader’s photograph and giving access to all 
archival repositories under the jurisdiction of the 
Archives de France. 

Having been properly oriented and, through 
information gained from inventories and other 
aids, knowing where to search and to some extent 
what he may expect to find, the reader begins his 
examination of the documents themselves in one 
of the Archives’ two reading rooms. Archives 
from the Section Ancienne, which includes mate- 
rials up to the time of the French Revolution, 
may be consulted in a reading room in the 
Clisson wing. Materials from the Section Mod- 
erne are available in the Palais Soubise reading 
room, as are other records such as those relating 
to the navy, the colonies, or foreign affairs, and 
private papers or economic records. Special rooms 
are reserved for the study of: notary records 
(Minutier central), maps and plans, and 
microfilms. 


& % @ 


Foreign readers are sometimes disconcerted by 
the rules that govern access to archival materials. 
These rules are equally a matter of concern to 
archivists, who are not only curators but also 
dispensers of the treasures entrusted to them. 
Since one of the essential purposes of the rules is 
to aid the historian, a review of present practice 
appears to be in order. 

In principle, all documents held by the Ar- 
chives nationales are available to readers, and 
national law makes no distinction in this respect 
between French and foreign scholars. Article 37 
of the law of the 17th of Messidor, year II, stili 
the fundamental text, defines the general princi- 
ples governing access to archival materials and 
prescribes that “documents may be consulted in 
all repositories, on days and at hours to be de- 
cided, free of charge, exempt from loan, and with 
all precautions necessary to their protection.” 

To this basic legislation a certain number of 
restrictions have, however, been added. A rule 
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initially formulated in a decree of May 16, 1887, 
stipulated that “documents dating from less than 
50 years and deposited in the Archives nationales 
by central administrations may not be examined 
by the public except by authorization of the 
ministries having made the deposits.” The decree 
of January 12, 1898, confirmed this rule. The 
time period during which such documents may 
not be made available to the public has recently 
been reduced to 30 years. 

This restriction constituted an indispensable 
guarantee against premature disclosure of docu- 
mentary evidence. However, regardless of how 
well founded, the measure was without equivalent 
in many countries and presented obstacles to 
scientific, scholarly historical research at a time 
when contemporary history in its various political, 
economic, and social aspects assumed increasing 
importan¢ e. In response to the repeated requests 
of distinguished French historians, liberal modifi- 
cations to existing legislation were studied with a 
view to satisfying the needs of scholars without 
violating security regulations. 

A first step was taken with the decree of 








February 27, 1952, which defined a procedure 
authorizing the Director general of the Archives 
de France to permit, in exceptional cases and with 
the consent of the originating ministry or admin. 
istration, the examination of archives dating from 
less than 50 years. A second step came with the 
decree of July 21, 1962, which made available, 
under the usual conditions, materials prior to 
1920. 

Nevertheless, the problem of access became in- 
creasingly acute because of the growing numbers 
of foreign scholars in the reading rooms and the 
difficulties encountered in trying to cope with 
their requests. Complications arose primarily asa 
result of the excessively strict barriers created by 
the rules, although the changing nature of histori- 
cal research was also a factor. Study of contem- 
porary history, for example, requires that entire 
series protected by a date restriction be available 
to scholars. 

In addition, inventories of the more important 
series were well known and, in some cases, had 
even been published. Scholars were thus aware 
of the existence of contemporary documentation 


The new reading room in the Clisson wing. Photo: Service photographique des Archives nationales 
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to which, for a variety of reasons, they had no 
access. 

A committee of representatives from the Ar- 
chives de France and from the ministries con- 
cerned recently prepared a text which has been 
issued in the form of an inter-ministerial decree 
lifting restrictions on the use of archival collec- 
tions up to July 11, 1940. But there are excep- 
tions. Some of the originating administrations 
have fixed their own rules. The administration of 
the Enregistrement, for example, has adopted a 
restricted period of 100 years, and the Con- 
tributions indirectes, one of 60 years. 

Various other barriers remain. In addition to 
date restrictions, for example, ministries and ad- 
ministrations may, upon transferring records to 
the Archives de France, stipulate that some items, 
regardless of date, may not be examined without 
their prior consent. Confidential records concern- 
ing private persons or political figures may not be 
made available to the public until after the death 
of the parties involved and, in any case, are sub- 
ject to the 50-year rule. Documents that could be 
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used against the honor of families may be with- 
held from readers if, after careful consideration, 
it is deemed just to do so. Materials on deposit 
but not the property of the Archives nationales 
(naval records, private papers, economic and 
business records, notarial archives, and the like) 
may be examined only in accordance with condi- 
tions defined by the owners or donors. Some types 
of documents—personnel and court records, for 
example, regardless of date, or notarial archives— 
may be consulted only in the form of extracts. 
And finally, some particularly rare and precious 
series, such as the Trésor des Chartes, are avail- 
able only on microfilm for security reasons. 

Nevertheless, the application of the new date 
restriction rule will now greatly improve the con- 
ditions for contemporary research. And the sum- 
mer of 1972 will undoubtedly see another 
recordbreaking number of historians from the 
United States arriving in Paris to work in the 
venerable home of French national archives, 
more widely open than ever before to welcome 
them. 








Resources 1n France for the American Historian 


The Center for Information on 


Historical Research in France 


Chantal Daniel 


In 1951 Charles Braibant, then director general 
of the Archives de France, stressed the need for 
a periodical report which would present “his- 
torical research at its source” long before its pub- 
lication. To that end, the Centre d’Information 
de la Recherche historique en France was 
founded at the Palais Soubise on May 1, 1951. 
The documentation produced by the Centre is 
published in its Bulletin, which is designed to 
inform historians of possible fields of fruitful study 
offered by the various archival series and their 
corresponding research tools such as inventories, 
as well as of current investigations undertaken 
by others, particularly in connection with theses 
and doctoral dissertations. These surveys also 
reveal the general orientation of historical re- 
search in France for a given period, in itself a 
significant contribution to the study of history. 

The rich collections of France’s Archives na- 
tionales are attracting an increasing number of 
scholars, including American historians who 
come to Paris to study not only the relations of 
their country with France but also subjects per- 
taining to French and general history. In addi- 
tion, the repositories of departmental archives 
and of central administrations such as the various 
ministries are often consulted by French and 
foreign scholars. 

Most French educational institutions publish 
documentation of their research projects. The 


institutes of the various faculties and the depart- 
ments of the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
for example, issue journals or yearbooks which 
include lists of research projects. The role of the 
Centre d’Information Bulletin is to cover all such 
reports and to present them in a single methodical | 
volume. The 10 main divisions—social sciences 
related to history; foreign history, international 
relations, and emigration; French history by 
periods; regional history; economic history; so- 
cial history; administrative, institutional, and 
juridical history; history of religions; history of 
civilizations; and biographies—each contain 
numerous subdivisions which permit detailed 
subject classification. The Bulletin also lists the 
full names of the authors, together with all avail- 
able information on their titles and qualifica- 
tions, addresses, and locations at which their re- 
search was performed. A number is assigned to 
each scholar to facilitate reference to the subject 
list, and a detailed index facilitates access to the 
various sections of the volume. In 1965 the 
Bulletin was changed from a semiannual to af 
annual publication. 

The Bulletin was designed to accomplish a two 
fold purpose: to avoid needless duplication of” 


Legal records from the jurisdiction of the Parlement 
de Paris for the period from 1254 to 1789 occupy the} 
Archives nationales’ vast Galerie du Parlement. 
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E. AMERIQUE 


Apeatbe (Jacques). — Recherches sur l'histoire de la Guadeloupe de 1848 a 1900 [Thése de 
doctorat és lettres]. 


Arnaup (Lieutenant-colonel Etienne). — Recherches sur |’aristocratie et la bourgeoisie a Saint- 
Domingue. 

Boucuaup Le Tenpre (M™), — La création d’un hdpital frangais 4 New York (1793-1796). 

Boucuaup LE Tenpre (M™e), — Les troubles de Saint-Domingue 4 la fin du xvi® siécle. 

Broper (A.). — Recherches sur le Brésil contemporain. 

Burcos (D¥ Jeronimo Isala). — Les relations entre la France et Je Paraguay au x1Xx® siécle. 


CuHau.eau (Félix). — Aspects de la condition réelle de l’esclavage 4 la Martinique [Thése de doctorat 
en droit]. 


Coxtmenares (German Pablo). — Les groupes, partis et idéologies dans la vie colombienne au 
x1x® siécle [Thése de doctorat]. 


. Descamps DE BARGELONGNE (Henri). — L’évolution du statut des Antilles frangaises depuis 1946. 
. Dorance (Capitaine Michel). — Recherches sur le peuplement de Saint-Domingue. 
. Frostin (Charles). — L’intervention étrangére 4 Saint-Domingue en 1793 [D.E.S.]. 


. Fros7vin (Charles). — Histoire de l’autonomisme colon de la partie frangaise de Saint-Domingue 


[Thése de doctorat és lettres]. 


. Frostin (Charles). — Les Angevins aux Iles [Thése]. 

. Guerra (D¥ Francisco). — Etude sur les Antilles d’aprés le fonds Moreau de Saint-Méry. 

. Hamer (Philip M.). — Henry Laurens, chef des Insurgents de Charleston. 

. Hart (Carroll). — Histoire de I'tle Sapelo (Géorgie). 

. Hayort (Emile). — La noblesse a 1a Martinique. 

. Havor (Emile). — Les officiers du Conseil souverain de 1a Martinique. 

. Hoop (M™e). — L’échange de la Guyane britannique contre le Vénézuela (1884-1900) [Thése]. 
. Jones (Russell M.). — Les relations culturelles entre la France et les Etats-Unis de 1825 4 1848. 
. Lasicnette (Commandant). — Louisbourg en I’Ile royale, 1713-1758 [These]. 

. Le Rumeur (M"). — Recherches sur les Caraibes. 

. Mac Dermott (John Francis). — Lacléde et 1a fondation de Saint-Louis en 1764. 


- Marton (Colette). — Monseigneur de Pradt et l’indépendance des colonies espagnoles d’ Amérique 


[D.E.S|]. 


. Massa (Jean-Michel). — Recherches sur le Brésil [Thése de doctorat d’Etat]. 
. Massto (Roger). — Les biens et le genre de vie d’une famille noble 4 Saint-Domingue et en Bigorre 


(1745-1830) [Thése complémentaire]. 


Meuu (Jacques-André). — Le statut personnel et les conflits de coutumes a Saint-Domingue [Thése 
de doctorat en droit]. 


- Micnaux (Colette). — Les pays de la Plata au lendemain de l’indépendance. 
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effort in historical research by publicizing proj- 
ects under way, and to facilitate contacts among 
scholars. At first it was limited to studies of 
French history, although in 1951, in his preface 
to the first issue, Charles Braibant observed that 
the scope should be enlarged to include neighbor- 
ing countries whose national histories are in- 
timately associated with that of France. 1n fact, 
the evolution of historical concepts and the influx 
of foreign scholars have led the Centre far be- 
yond the bounds of national history to include all 
historical studies for which French archival 
sources are used. This wider horizon is reflected 
in the fact that the Bulletin is now officially de- 
voted to “historical research in France” rather 
than to “French historical research.” 

The Centre functions in accordance with a 
simple organizational plan. At the beginning of 
each calendar year, a census is made of historical 
research in process at various places. The number 
of reporting institutions increases yearly. At first 
only national and departmental archival reposi- 
tories were surveyed, but the census has now been 
expanded to include subjects of theses, disserta- 
tions, and other diplomas registered in Parisian 
and provincial faculties of letters and of law, as 
well as research in ministerial records, in the 
“Grandes Ecoles” (Ecole des Chartes, Ecole du 
Louvre, Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, Ecole 
nationale d’Administration), in the Archives de 
lAssistance publique, in the Commission fran- 
cgaise des Archives juives, and elsewhere. Within 
the Archives nationales the survey is based on 
research cards filled out by readers. The directors 
of departmental archives forward their reports 
at regular intervals; other reporting organiza- 
tions are contacted directly by the Centre. It 
should be noted that the Centre receives the 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin, which 
frequently provides useful complementary infor- 
mation. The annual report that the Library of 
Congress makes to the Archives nationales on 
consultation of microfilms of French archival 
materials will in the future be incorporated in 
the Bulletin. 


Page from the Bulletin du Centre d’Information de la 
Recherche historique en France, nos. 21-22, 1964. 
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The contents of each Bulletin are prepared on 
cards that are classified, numbered, typed, and 
checked before going to the Imprimerie nationale 
for printing. Obviously, no claim of perfection 
may be advanced for this type of voluntary sur- 
vey; certain research projects may escape notice, 
or addresses of scholars may be incomplete or 
unknown. Furthermore, works of very different 
quality, scope, and level are listed together in- 
discriminately. In addition, the Bulletin was until 
recently far behind schedule for a variety of rea- 
sons, the most important of which was associated 
with printing. After several simplified mimeo- 
graphed issues the Bulletin is now almost current. 
This year it will again appear in print as an 
annual publication. Bulletin No. 26, for 1968, and 
No. 27, for 1969, will be distributed during 1971, 
and Nos. 28 and 29, covering research begun in 
1970 and 1971, respectively, will appear in 1972. 

Distribution of the Bulletin was assured in the 
past by the Centre, which maintained the volu- 
minous card file of subscribers. Beginning with 
No. 26, sales and distribution will be handled by 
Service d’Edition et de Vente des Publications 
de Education Nationale, 13 rue du Four, 75- 
Paris 6°. New subscription arrangements are being 
studied. Many foreign subscribers place their or- 
ders with Paris book dealers, such as the librairie 
Hachette, which have competent foreign order 
services. The Bulletin may be consulted in re- 
positories of departmental archives and in major 
libraries, although private individuals are free to 
purchase copies or to subscribe as they may wish. 
All of the issues except Nos. 3, 5, 7, 8, 21, 22, and 
24, which are unfortunately out of print, may be 
purchased from the Archives nationales. Re- 
quests relating to the Bulletin should be addressed 
to Centre d’Information de la Recherche his- 
torique en France, Archives nationales, 60 rue 
des Francs-Bourgeois, 75-Paris 3°. 

A great many foreign institutions already re- 
In the United States, the 
University of California at Berkeley, Boston Uni- 


ceive the Bulletin. 


versity, and the University of Notre Dame may be 
cited as examples. One of the major goals of the 
Centre is to increase circulation figures for the 
Bulletin; the number of copies of each issue is 
being increased from 600 to 2,000 and there will 
be an effort to make the publication more widely 
known in its improved form. 











A complete collection of the Centre’s Bulletin 
may be consulted in the Salle des Inventaires at 
the Archives nationales. Out-of-town scholars 
may, by addressing a request to the Centre, obtain 
a list of historical studies in preparation and of 
scholars working in a given field. 

The nature and scope of the Bulletin are such 
that it appeals to a wide and diversified public, 
from specialists in various disciplines, periods, or 
areas, to cultivated or simply curious members of 
the general public. In addition to other contribu- 
tions to the study of history, the Bulletin con- 
stitutes a highly useful means of approach to 
French archives. The Bulletin is often used by 
foreign scholars, notably Americans, to establish 
relations with their French counterparts, thus 
promoting among scholars contacts that are con- 
sidered to be highly profitable and stimulating to 
all concerned. 


Photos page 249 and 250: Service photographique des 


Archives nationales 


View of Nantes approximately as it was at the time 
of the American Revolution. From Promenade du 
Touriste 4 Nantes, published about 1830. 


Photu: Archives départementales de la Loire-Atlantique 














Resources 1n France for the American Historian 


The Dobrée Papers at Nantes 
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With celebrations of the bicentennial of the War 
for American Independence being actively 
planned on both sides of the Atlantic, it is to be 
expected that historians will again turn their at- 
tention to that prodigious period. If many of 
France’s archival sources are well known, many 
others, even in the Archives nationales, the cen- 
tral archival repository in Paris, have been only 
partially examined and the vast resources to be 
found in the provinces are virtually unexplored by 
American historians. Perhaps their very vastness 
has in the past discouraged foreign research 
scholars who, obliged to assign priorities, chose 
to devote their time to the exploration of the 
incomparable treasures of the Archives nationales. 
If provincial sources have often been used, and 
well used, to document local histories of this 
period, they have not as yet been given their 
proper place in historical studies of national or 
international scope. In the past, the lack of guides, 
inventories, and other research tools made their 
consultation uncertain and time consuming, and 
this too was a powerful deterrent to scholars from 
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afar. The same may be said of privately owned 
collections, even of those to which scholars could 
obtain access. 

Since World War II, however, tremendous 
strides have been made to facilitate research in 
departmental, municipal, and port archives. In. 
ventories and other research tools are now avail- 
able for most of the major series, opening new 
horizons, permitting interesting and sometimes 
highly significant confrontations. Owners of pri- 
vate papers as well as collectors now have for the 
most part a more liberal view as to their exclu- 
sive property rights over documents of historical 
interest. It is therefore entirely possible that the 
bicentennial of the American Revolution will 
offer the occasion for a fresh view, more dispas- 
sionate and certainly more complete than in the 
past, of this truly decisive event. 

The city of Nantes occupied a key position in 
the complex supply network that sprang up to 
channel France’s indispensable logistic support 
to the “Insurgents” in North America. These 
activities left traces in local and departmental 
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Left: Jean Daniel Schweighauser helps finance the 
American Revolution. From the Papiers Dobrée, 
Archives municipales, Nantes. Above: Bill presented 
to the U.S. Congress by Schweighauser, December 31, 
1778. From the Papiers Dobrée, Archives munictpales, 
Nantes. Photos: Archives départementales de la Loire- 
Atlantique 


records. As archival sources for the study of the 
French effort in the American war, they are, 
therefore, rich and varied. Since Nantes today has 
the good fortune of grouping departmental and 
municipal archival repositories, a fine municipal 
library, family and company records, a dynamic 
university, highly qualified archivists and 
librarians, and a large number of competent and 
dedicated historians, it is to be expected that the 
queen city of the majestic Loire River will become 
one of the most productive centers for the study 
of the American Revolution. Nantes’ very active 
Naval Historical Documentation Committee ' is 
ample guarantee that the abundant records re- 
lated to naval and colonial affairs will be used 
to throw new light on the circles in France which 
most favored the American cause. 





A powerful impetus has already been given 
to the revival of American studies in general and 
research on the American Revolution in par- 
ticular by the publication of the inventory to the 
Dobrée papers * begun by Michel Denieul and 
completed by Léon Rouzeau, and of an excellent 
article entitled “Apergus du réle de Nantes dans 
la Guerre d’Indépendance d’Amérique,’ for 
which credit is also due to L. Rouzeau.* The 
Dobrée family originated in Guernesey, and the 
first member to establish himself in Nantes en- 
tered the small but powerful group of Protestant 
bankers and shipowners in the major financial 
and commercial centers of Europe who, quite 
early, gave their support to American independ- 
ence. The Dobrées were, fortunately for us, 
methodical, and their personal and _ business 
papers, now the property of the city of Nantes, 
appear to be virtually intact. These materials are 
of great importance to the study of the revolu- 
tionary movements from the War for American 
Independence, through the French Revolution, 
to the end of France’s First Empire. The first 
Dobrée, Pierre Frédéric, was caught up in the 
turmoil of quarrels among American agents of 
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conflicting tendencies, including those opposing 
John Paul Jones, Landais, and Leray de Chau- 
mont, and was later consular agent for the 
United States in Nantes during the difficult years 
of the Quasi-War with France. 

When the personal papers of the Dobrée col- 
lection had been processed and inventoried by 
personnel delegated by the director of depart- 
mental archives and were opened to the public 
for consultation, the distinguished Mayor of 
Nantes, Senator André Morice, very kindly 
granted my request for authorization to micro- 
film them for Library of Congress collections of 
reproductions of foreign manuscripts. The first 


order of microfilms will be limited to the paper) 
of Pierre Frédéric Dobrée and will total approx 
mately 6,500 exposures. It is my hope that they! 
films will be on Library of Congress shelves 
the summer or fall of 1972. The filming will } 


Below: List of merchant vessels bound for America, 
1782. From the Bibliothéque municipale, Nantes, 
Right: Commodity prices at Nantes, October 15, 1779, 
From the Papiers Dobrée, Archives municipales, Nantes, 
Photos: Archives départementales de la Loire-Atlantix ™ 
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done by the Photoduplication Service of the 
Departmental Archives (Archives de la Loire- 
Atlantique) . 

The business records of the Dobrée shipping 
company are much more voluminous than the 
personal correspondence already inventoried and 
have not been processed as yet due to lack of 
personnel. They are not available for consulta- 
tion and will not figure in our first microfilm 
program. They are certain to be of great interest, 
for they cover most of the 19th century. In the 
personal correspondence, however, the period in 
which Pierre Frédéric Dobrée lived and worked 
comes to life, and one can feel the pulse of those 
stirring times. Without doubt, making the papers 
available on microfilm to scholars in the United 
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Photo: Archives départementales de la Loire-Atlantique 


States is a significant contribution to the study 
of the American Revolution. 

These sources may nevertheless be studied 
more profitably in Nantes than elsewhere because 
of the numerous corroborating or contradictory 
documents to be found in other local archival 
sources, libraries, or museums. Even a cursory 
examination of published inventories to Loire- 
Atlantique departmental archives is sufficient to 
incite students of economic history, for example, 
to come to Nantes for their documentation. Tra- 
ditionally Atlantic-oriented, the people of Nantes 
are of the wide-horizon variety, and the foreign 
scholar is certain to feel at home among them. 
He will also be privileged to work in one of the 
richest repositories of departmental archives, and 
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Left: Dobrée’s appointment as U.S. vice consul 
for the port of Nantes, signed by George Washington 
and Edmund Randolph, his Secretary of State from 
January 1794 to August 1795. From the Papiers Dobrée, 


Archives municipales, Nantes. 
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Schweighauser covers one-fourth of wagers that war 
will be declared on or before June 25, 1778 (£ 1,200) 
or August 1, 1778 (£ 312). From the Papiers Dobrée, 
Archives municipales, Nantes. 


Photo: Archives départementales de la Loire-Atlantique 
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one of the best organized from the reader’s 
standpoint. 

If the Dobrée papers, as any other collection of 
public or private papers, gain in interest and sig- 
nificance when placed in their proper local and 
national contexts, they are necessarily deprived of 
a part of their true importance if their interna- 
tional aspects are neglected. The Dobrée archives 
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do indeed throw new light on American history, 
but they in turn must be complemented by the 
study of American sources. For this reason, too, as 
well as for their intrinsic value, their presence— 
on microfilm—in the Library of Congress col- 
lections will contribute to a better understanding 
of the upheavals of the first great revolutionary 
period. 


NOTES 


“Comité de Documentation historique de la Marine. 
*Léon Rouzeau, Inventaire des Papiers Dobrée 
(1771-1896) ; Avant—propos de Xavier du Boisrouvray, 
Directeur des Services d’Archives de la Loire-Atlan- 
tique (Nantes, Bibliothéque municipale, 1968). 90 p. 


* Léon Rouzeau, “Apergus du Réle de Nantes dans 
la Guerre d’Indépendance d’Amérique (1775-1783), 
Annales de Bretagne, 74:217—278 (June 1967). 

N.B. Two historical studies based largely on the 
Dobrée papers are at present being prepared in Nantes. 





Photo: Madec, Nantes 


This famous portrait of John Paul Jones was recently acquired by the Bibliothéque municipale, Nantes. 
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Resources in France for the American Historian 


About the Authors 


Bernard Mahieu is conservateur en chef of 
the Service des Renseignenments et de la Recher- 
che historique of the Archives nationales of 
France. He is a licencié és lettres, a graduate of 
the Ecole des Chartes and has specialized in 
ecclesiastical history and archival sctence. The 
author of numerous articles on church history, 
M. Mahieu is now serving as secretary general 
of both the Fédération des Sociétés savantes de 
Paris et de Ile de France and the Société fran- 
caise d’héraldique et de sigillographie. He is 
also secretary of the Société de histoire de 
France, treasurer of the International Council on 
Archives, and a member of the Association des 
Archivistes frangais. Earlier, he was president of 
the Société des Etudes historiques and secretary 
general of the committee for the celebration of 
the 800th anniversary of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame de Paris. His decorations include the fol- 
lowing: chevalier de la Légion d’honneur, offi- 
cer des Palmes académiques, chevalier des Arts 
et lettres, chevalier du Mérite agricole, com- 
mandeur de Saint-Grégoire-le-Grand (Saint- 
Siége), chevalier de lordre du Mérite (Italie), 
and chevalier de V’ordre souverain de Nassau 
(Luxembourg). Since 1946 M. Mahieu has 
organized some 50 expositions at the Archives 
nationales and in other institutions. 
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Chantal Daniel, conservateur in the Service 
des Renseignements et de la Recherche historique 
of the Archives nationales of France, has con- 
tributed to the Bibliographie de Vhistoire de 
Paris et de l’Ile de France and served as assistant 
secretary general for the celebration of the 800th 


anniversary of the Cathedral of Notre Dame de 
Paris. Mme Daniel is a graduate of the Ecole 
des Chartes, where she prepared a thesis on the 
economic and social life in the seigniory of Delle, 
territory of Belfort, during the administration of 
the Mazarin family, 1659-1789. She is a member 
of the Association des Archivistes frangats. 
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Ulane Zeeck Bonnel is consultant to the 
Library of Congress on historical research in 
France. Mme Bonnel received a bachelor of arts 
degree from West Texas State University and a 
doctor of letters, with honors, from the Univer- 
sity of Paris. Her dissertation, published in 1961 
under the title La France, les Etats-Unis et la 
guerre de course (1797-1815), won the Acad- 
émie de Marine prize in 1962. Her articles have 
appeared in various French historical journals, 
and she is frequently asked to present papers on 
Franco—American maritime history. Mme Bonnel 
is a contributor to Sainte-Héléne, terre d’exil, a 
work published in 1971 in commemoration of 
the 150th anniversary of the death of Napoleon. 
She is president of honor oj the Association 
internationale des docteurs (Lettres) de PUni- 
versité de Paris and a member of numerous 
learned and literary societies, including the 
Soctété des gens de lettres, the Comité de docu- 
mentation historique de la Marine, the Société 
d’histoire moderne et contemporaine, the Institut 
Napoléon, and the Manuscript Society. 


Mme Bonnel is the author of the article on the 
Dobrée papers and the translator of the articles 
by M. Mahieu and Mme Daniel. 
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A Conversation 
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Maurice Sendak 


and Virginia Haviland 











Maurice Sendak began his career as a 
professional illustrator while he was still a high 
school student in Brooklyn, N.Y., adapting “Mutt 
and Jeff” comic strips for publication in comic 
books. After completing high school he studied at 
the Art Students League and worked in the 

e design and construction of window displays. His 
unusual talents soon came to the attention of 
Qu estl ons Ursula Nordstrom, the children’s book editor at 
Harper’s, for whom he illustrated Marcel Aymé’s 
The Wonderful Farm (1951). He has since 
illustrated over 60 books, including 10 which he 
himself has written. His illustrations for Ruth 
to an Krauss’ A Hole Is To Dig (1952) and Else 
Minarik’s Little Bear (1959) drew widespread 
acclaim. As both writer and illustrator, he has 
produced a number of children’s books which 
« have already become classics, including Kenny’s 
Window (1956), Very Far Away (1957), The 
Artist Sign on Rosie’s Door (1960), The Nutshell 
Library (1962), Where the Wild Things Are 
(1963) , Higglety Pigglety Pop! (1967), and 
In the Night Kitchen (1970). Mr. Sendak was 


awarded the American Library Association’s 
O is Randolph Caldecott Medal in 1964 for 

Where the Wild Things Are. In 1970 he became 

the first American to receive the coveted 


Illustrator’s Medal of the Hans Christian 





Andersen Awards. 

Also an In a National Children’s Book Week program 
sponsored by the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Poetry and Literature Fund, Mr. Sendak 
presented some of his ideas about children’s 
literature in an informal question-and-answer 
session at the Library of Congress. The questions 

u or were addressed to Mr. Sendak by Miss Virginia 
Haviland, head of the Library’s Children’s Book 
Section. The following article is based on a 


transcript of the discussion, which was held in 
the Coolidge Auditorium on November 16, 1970. 


From Where the Wild Things Are, by Maurice 
Sendak. Harper & Row, Publishers. Copyright © 
1963 by Maurice Sendak. Reproduced with permission. 
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Illustration by Maurice Sendak from 
A Hole Is To Dig, by Ruth Krauss. 
Harper & Brothers. Illustration 
copyright 1952 by Maurice Sendak. 
Reproduced with permission. 


Miss Haviland: As a starter, let’s ask: What 
did a book mean to you as a child? And what 
kinds of books did you have? 


Mr. Sendak: 1 think I'll start with the kinds 
of books, because back in the thirties I didn’t 
have any “official” children’s books (I refer to 
the classics). The only thing I can remember is 
cheap paperbacks, comic books. That’s princi- 
pally where I started. My sister bought me my 
first book, The Prince and the Pauper. A ritual 
began with that book which I recall very clearly. 
The first thing was to set it up on the table 
and stare at it for a long time. Not because 
I was impressed with Mark Twain; it was just 
such a beautiful object. Then came the smelling 
of it. I think the smelling of books began with 
The Prince and the Pauper, because it was 
printed on particularly fine paper unlike the 
Disney books I had gotten previous to that, which 
were printed on very poor paper and smelled 
poor. The Prince and the Paper—Pauper— 
smelled good and it also had a shiny cover, a 
laminated cover. I flipped over that. And it was 
very solid. I mean, it was bound very tightly. I 
remember trying to bite into it, which I don’t 
imagine is what my sister intended when she 





bought the book for me. But the last thing | 
did with the book was to read it. It was all right. 
But I think it started then, a passion for books 
and bookmaking. I wanted to be an illustrator 
very early in my life; to be involved in books in 
some way—to make books. And the making of 
books, and the touching of books—there’s s 
much more to a book than just the reading; there 
is a sensuousness. I’ve seen children touch books, 
fondle books, smell books, and it’s all the reason 
in the world why books should be beautifully 
produced. 


Miss Haviland: Our questions to you, which are 
questions I think you have often answered for 
university and other groups, come as questions 
to you as an author and questions to you as an 
artist. Let’s begin with the group of questions 
that have to do with you as an author. What 


part do you think fantasy should play in a child’s 
life? 


Mr. Sendak: Well, fantasy is so all-pervasive in 
a child’s life: I believe there’s no part of our 
lives, our adult as well as child life, when we're 
not fantasizing, but we prefer to relegate fan- 
tasy to children, as though it were some tom- 
foolery only fit for the immature minds of the 
young. Children do live in fantasy and reality; 
they move back and forth very easily in a way 
that we no longer remember how to do. And in 
writing for children you just must assume they 
have this incredible flexibility, this cool sense of 
the logic of illogic, and that they can move with 
you very easily from one sphere to another with- 
out any problems. Fantasy is the core of all writ- 
ing for children, as I think it is for the writing 
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of any book, for any creative act, perhaps for the 
act of living. Certainly it is crucial to my work. 
There are many kinds of fantasy and levels of 
fantasy and subtleties of fantasy—but that would 
be another question. There is probably no such 
thing as creativity without fantasy. My books 
don’t come about by “ideas” or by thinking of a 
particular subject and exclaiming “Gee, that’s a 
terrific idea, I'll put it down!” They never quite 
come to me that way; they well up. In the way a 
dream comes to us at night, feelings come to me, 
and then I must rush to put them down. But 
these fantasies have to be given physical form, so 
you build a house around them, and the house is 
what you call a story, and the painting of the 
house is the bookmaking. But essentially it’s a 
dream, or it’s a fantasy. 


Miss Haviland: Are you, yourself, remembering 
daydreams? And a belief in fantasy that came out 
of your own childhood? 


Mr. Sendak: I can’t recall my childhood any 
more than most of us can. There are sequences 
and scenes I remember much as we all do. But I 
do seem to have the knack of recalling the emo- 
tional quality of childhood, so that in Wild 
Things—I can remember the feeling, when I was 
a child (I don’t remember who the people were, 
but there were people who had come to our 
house, relatives perhaps) and I remember they 
looked extremely ugly to me. I remember this 
quite clearly, and that when people came and, 
with endearments, they leaned over and said “Oh, 
I could eat you up!” I was very nervous because 


From Where the Wild Things Are, by Maurice 
Sendak. Harper @ Row, Publishers. Copyright © 
1963 by Maurice Sendak. Reproduced with permission. 
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I really believed they probably could if they had 
a mind to. They had great big teeth, immense 
nostrils, and very sweaty foreheads. I often re- 
member that vision and how it frightened me. 
There was one particular relative (I have some 
relatives in the audience, so I won’t mention who 
it was) who did this to me, and it was really 
quite terrifying. Well, he is forever immortalized 
in Wild Things. Wild Things really is the anxiety 
and pleasure and immense problem of being a 
small child. And what do children do with them- 
selves? They fantasize, they control fantasies or 
they don’t control fantasies. It’s not the recollec- 
tion of my own particular childhood that I put 
down in books, but the feeling—like that par- 
ticular feeling of fear of adults, who are totally 
unaware that what they say to children is some- 
times taken quite literally. And that when they 
pinch your cheek out of affection, it hurts; and 
that, when they suggest they could “hug you to 
death,” you back away—any number of such 
things. 
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From Maurice Sendak Fantasy Sketches, by 
Maurice Sendak. Copyright © 1970 by Maurice 
Sendak. Reproduced by permission of The Philip H. 
& A.S.W. Rosenbach Foundation. 


Miss Haviland: It would be interesting to 
find out whether you can account for the fact 
that college students seem to enjoy Where the 
Wild Things Are and Higglety Pigglety Pop! as 
much as children do. The question is: whom do 
you see as your audience? 


Mr. Sendak: Well, I suppose primarily chil- 
dren, but not really. Because I don’t write for 
children specifically. I certainly am not conscious 
of sitting down and writing a book for children. 
I think it would be fatal if one did. So I write 
books, and I hope that they are books anybody 
can read. I mean, there was a time in history 
when books like Alice in Wonderland and the 
fairy tales of George Macdonald were read by 
everybody. They were not segregated for chil- 
dren. So I'd like to think I have a large audience, 
and if college students like my books, that’s fine. 
I think young people tend to be freer about read- 
ing children’s books. They don’t think it’s an 
odd thing to do particularly, if it’s a good piece of 
fantasy, or even if it’s just a good piece of fun. 
They aren’t as hung up as perhaps we were about 
reading “children’s” books. I know a lot of 
students think that I was “turned on” when I 
wrote some of my books. That is not just a guess, 
because I’ve had lots of inquiries about what I 
smoked during certain chapters of certain books. 
And that may be partly the interest that they 
have in such things. Writing fantasies is really 
being quite sufficiently high (without anything 
more than an Empirin). 











Some other college students 
have asked how you, as a writer in this post- 
Freudian era, can resolve the problem of not 
consciously manipulating the unconscious. 


Miss Haviland: 


Mr. Sendak: [After a pause] Well, that’s a 
problem. The Victorians were very fortunate. 
Alice in Wonderland is full of images and sym- 
bols, which are extremely beautiful and some- 
times frightening. We know that Carroll had no 
Freud, and the book came pouring out of his 
unconscious, as happened with George Mac- 
donald in Princess and the Goblin. These authors 
touched on some very primal images in quite a 
fascinating way. It is more difficult for us to do 
because we do know so much, we’ve read so 
much. I hope I don’t consciously manipulate my 
material. I do not analyze my work; if something 
strikes me and I get excited, then I want it to be 
a book. If it begins to die as I work, then of course 
it’s not a book. But I think I do get away occa- 
sionally with walking that fine unconscious line. 
The things I’ve written in which there are con- 
scious unconscious things, are very—you can't 
put your finger on it, certainly children can put 
their fingers on it, they are the most critical 
audience in the world, they smell a rat instantly. 
You cannot fool them, you really cannot fool 
them. They’re tough to work for. And if they 
sense—and they know adults do these books—if 
they sense for one minute that I was faking this, 
I would know it. Now, Wild Things walked a 
very fine line in this particular sense. It was ac- 
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es cepted by children largely, and that’s the only 
ast proof I have that I’ve done it. 
Miss Haviland: Another college student has 
a- asked about the recurring symbol of something 
me eating something, ingesting something, and then 
vm- giving it out again. For instance in Pierre the 
lion eats Pierre and then gives him out; and in 
me- : : 
‘ate As I Went Over the Water a sea monster ingests 
his a boat, then gives it out; in Higglety Pigglety 
_ Pop! Jenny eats a mop and then gives it out; 
ae | and in The Night Kitchen Mickey is engulfed in 
mee dough and then springs out. Would you comment : 
as | on this? . 
| $0 Mr. Sendak: I don’t know if it’s safe to, but I =-_ E=== a HM RS RS TT ee 
my | began by telling you how much I liked to bite nya Wiis reat ME 
‘ing into my first books, and that is perhaps a clue to RAT PLA ALT TTT et eee 
» be this subject. And, so far as I’m aware, I’m not an cE ie 
rse overeating person, but perhaps it is a hang-up 
ca- from childhood. A pleasant one, I think. The busi- 
ine. ness of eating is such an immensely important 40 
on- part of life for a child. Grimm’s Fairy Tales is xen Zana 
n't full of things being eaten and then disgorged. It’s 2 
put an image that constantly appeals to me; I love it. ii 
ical In As I Went Over the Water, the scene where 
tly. the monster eats the boat and then regurgitates it 
ool is hilarious! I have the mind of a child, I think 
hey that’s very funny. I will sit home and laugh my- 
—if self sick over what I’ve done. Whether it appeals 
his, or makes sense to anyone else, I honestly don’t ' 
da know. It just seems right and occasionally chil- 
ac- dren laugh too, so we laugh together. 
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Miss Haviland: Some readers have been in- 
trigued by the relationships between your charac- 
ters Kenny, Martin, Max, and Mickey. Would 
you say in what way these children may be the 
same child, or in what ways they are not? 


Mr. Sendak: ‘They are the same child, of course. 
Three of them have the initial “M.” I don’t 
think that’s an accident, although I thought of 
that only while I was working on the last book. 
The first boy was Kenny, and he was named after 
a specific person. But a thread of meaning con- 
nects all the children. I can do a very rough 
analysis, I suppose. Kenny is a frustrated and 
introverted child. And Martin is fussy and sulk- 
ing and not very brave. Max is tremendously 
brave but in a rage. And Mickey is extremely 
brave and very happy. I can follow that—I don’t 
know if you can—but in the characters there is a 
kind of progress from holding back to coming 
forth which I'd like to think is me, not so much 
as a child or pretending that I’m a child but as a 
creative artist who also gets freer and freer with 
each book and opens up more and more. 


Martin. From Very Far Away, by Maurice b 
Sendak. Harper @ Brothers, Publishers. 
Copyright © 1957 by Maurice Sendak. 
Reproduced with permission. 
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Mickey. From In the Night Kitchen, by Maurice 
Sendak. Harper @ Row, Publishers. Copyright 
© 1970 by Maurice Sendak. Reproduced with 
permission. 





Max. From Where the Wild Things Are, by 
Maurice Sendak. Harper @ Row, Publishers. 
Copyright © 1963 by Maurice Sendak. 
Reproduced with permission. 
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Miss Haviland: Many persons right now are 
asking what inspired you to produce this new 
book, In the Night Kitchen? 


Mr. Sendak: Well, that is a difficult question. It 
comes out of a lot of things, and they are very 
hard to describe, because they are not so clear 
to me. There are a few clues. When I was a 
child there was an advertisement which I remem- 
ber very clearly. It was for the Sunshine Bakers. 
And the advertisement read “We Bake While 
You Sleep!” It seemed to me the most sadistic 
thing in the world, because all I wanted to do 
was stay up and watch. And it seemed so ab- 
surdly cruel and arbitrary for them to do it while 
I slept. And also for them to think I would think 
that was terrific stuff on their part, you know, 
and would eat their product on top of that. It 
bothered me a good deal, and I remember I used 
to save the coupons showing the three fat little 
Sunshine bakers going off to this magic place, 
wherever it was, at night to have their fun, while 
I had to go to bed. This book was a sort of ven- 
detta book to get back at them and to say that 
I am now old enough to stay up at night and 
know what is happening in the Night Kitchen! 
The other clue is a rather odd fantasy of mine 
when I was a child. I lived in Brooklyn and to 
travel to Manhattan was a big deal, even though 
it was so close. I couldn’t go by myself, and I 
counted a good deal on my elder sister. She took 
us—my brother and myself—to Radio City Music 
Hall, or the Roxy, or some such place. Now, the 
point of going to New York was that you ate in 
New York. Now we get back to eating again. 
Somehow to me New York represented eating. 
And eating in a very fashionable, elegant, super- 
latively mysterious place like Longchamps. You 
got dressed up, and you went uptown, and it was 
night when you got there, and there were lots of 
windows blinking, and you went straight to a 
place to eat. It was one of the most exciting 
things of my childhood, to do this. Cross the 





From In the Night Kitchen, by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper & Row, Publishers. Copyright © 1970 
by Maurice Sendak. Reproduced with permission, 


bridge, and see the city approaching, and get 
there, and have your dinner, and then go toa 
movie, and come home. So, again, In the Night 
Kitchen is a kind of homage to New York City, 
the city I loved so much and still love. It hada 
special quality for me as a child. It also is homage 
to the things that really affected me esthetically, 
I did not get to museums, I did not see art books, 
I was really quite rough in the sense of what was 
going on artistically. Fantasia was perhaps the 
most esthetic experience of my childhood, and 
that’s a very dubious experience. But mainly there 
were the comic books and there was Walt Disney, 
and, more than anything else, there were the 
movies and radio, especially the movies. The 
early films, such as the Gold Digger movies and 
King Kong and other monster films, were the 
stuff that my books are composed of now. I am 
surprised, and this is really unconscious—I was 
looking at Where the Wild Things Are not too 
long ago with a friend, who had found something 
which amused her a good deal. She is a film col- 
lector, and she opened to one page of the book, 
where one of the wild things is leaning out of 
the cave. And then she held alongside it a still 
from King Kong, and it was, literally, a copy. But 
I had not seen the still, of course; I could not 
have remembered the sequence. Obviously, it had 
impressed itself on my brain, and there it was: I 
mean, exactly the proportions of cave to cliff, and 
proportions of monster coming out of cave. It 
was really quite extraordinary, the effect the 
films did have on me. 

It was only much later, when I was a prac 
ticing illustrator and writer, that I got to know 
the classic children’s books and read them. I did 
not know them as a child; I did not know pic- 
tures or paintings or writing when I was growing 
up. Brooklyn was a more or less civilized place, 
let me assure you, but this particular thing didn’t 
get to me until quite late. And I think it’s re- 
flected in my work. I am what is commonly re- 
ferred to as a late bloomer. I am happy for that. 
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That brings us to the question 
of whom you believe to be some of the great 
writers for children? You have made some allu- 
sions already, but would you enlarge on that? 


Miss Haviland: 


Mr. Sendak: George Macdonald I think of as 
probably the greatest of the Victorian writers 
for children. It’s the combination of planes, levels, 
that he worked on. George Macdonald can tell 
a conventional fairy tale; it has all the form that 
a fairy tale must have. At the same time, he 
manages to inundate the story with a kind of 
dream-magic, or unconscious power. The Prin- 
cess and the Goblin: Irene’s travels through the 
cave with the goblins are so strange, they can 
only come out of the deepest dream stuff. The 
fact that he can weave both of these things to- 
gether is exactly what I love so much in his work, 
and what I try to emulate. And he is a model; 
he is someone I try to copy in many ways. There 
are other writers, like Charles Dickens, who has 
precisely this quality of the urgency of childhood. 
The peculiar charm of being in a room in a 
Dickens novel, where the furniture is alive, the 
fire is alive, where saucepans are alive, where 
chairs move, where every inanimate object has a 
personality. This is that particularly vivid quality 
that children have, of endowing everything with 
life. And Dickens sees and hears as children do. 
He has a marvelous ear for what’s going on 
socially and politically, and on one level he’s 
telling you a straightforward story. But under- 
neath there is the intensity of the little boy staring 
out at everything and looking, and examin- 
ing, and watching, and feeling intensely, and 
suffering immensely, which is what I think makes 
Dickens a superb writer. The same is true of 
George Macdonald. Another favorite writer is 
Henry James. I first became enthusiastic over 
Henry James when I read some of the earlier 
novels about young children. His incredible power 
of putting himself in the position of young chil- 
dren, viewing the adult world; and his uncanny 


Illustration by Maurice Sendak from The Light 
Princess, by George MacDonald. Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux. Illustration © 1969 by Maurice Sendak. 
Reproduced with permission. 


sense of how difficult and painful it is to be a 
child. And even harder to be an adolescent. 
Now, these are people who write from their 
child sources, their dream sources. They don’t 
forget them. William Blake is my favorite—and, 
of course, The Songs of Innocence and The Songs 
of Experience tell you all about this: what it is 
to be a child—not childish, but a child inside 
your adult self—and how much better a person 
you are for being such. So that my favorite writers 
are never writers who have written books spe- 
cifically for children. I don’t believe in that kind 
of writing. I don’t believe in people who con- 
sciously write for children. The great ones have 
always just written books. And there are many 
more, but I can’t think of them now. 


Miss Haviland: Now let’s take a group of 
questions set to you as an artist. In a photo bulle- 
tin issued by our State Department, a comment 
is made that critics credit—and I’m quoting 
now—‘“a hidden little boy, Maurice, between 
four and eight, with the dreamlike quality of the 
pictures created by Sendak the man.” And fur- 
ther in this piece, the journalist quoted you as 
saying that your new book, In the Night Kitchen, 
is your idea of what books looked like to you as 
a four-year-old. Would you elaborate on this 
quotation? 


Mr. Sendak: Well, I think I did that already. 
I mean, the city as I felt it as a child. It also was 
an attempt to capture the look of the books that 
meant so much to me in the thirties and the early 
forties—they were not glamorous, “artistic” 
books; they were very cheap, full-color books 
that, up to a short time ago, I thought were 
contemptible. But for some odd reason, my old 
love for them has returned. My taste in English 
graphics and German fairy tales came much later, 
and it really is, I think, on my part at least an 
honest attempt to get back to those things that 
did mean an awful lot to me as a child. They 
weren’t fancy, they were good, and In the Night 
Kitchen was an attempt to make a beautiful book 
that at the same time still suggested those early 


inexpensive books that were read by most children 
I knew. 
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Miss Haviland: One librarian recalls hearing 
you speak in the 1950’s, a time between the pub- 
lishing of your illustrations for A Hole Is To Dig 
and of those for Little Bear, when you said that 
your roots go back to Caldecott. And this past 
April, when you accepted the Hans Christian 
Andersen International Medal, you named an- 
other string of artists whom you credit with 
stimulating you. I remember you mentioned Wil- 
liam Blake, whom you’ve already spoken of here, 
George Cruikshank and Boutet de Monvel, Wil- 
helm Busch, Heinrich Hoffmann. 


Mr. Sendak: That’s right. 


Miss Haviland: Could you talk about the 
specific elements that you think you find there 
that are particularly relevant to the children’s 
book illustrator? 


Mr. Sendak: I hated school and my own par- 
ticular way was to learn by myself. Many of the 
artists who influenced me were illustrators I ac- 
cidentally came upon. I knew the Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales illustrated by George Cruikshank, and I 
just went after everything I could put my hands 
on that was illustrated by Cruikshank and copied 
his style. Quite as simply as that. I wanted to 
crosshatch the way he did. Then I found Wil- 
helm Busch and I was off again. But happily 
Wilhelm Busch also crosshatched, so the Cruik- 
shank crosshatching wasn’t entirely wasted. And 
so an artist grows. I leaned very heavily on these 
people. I developed taste from these illustrators. 
Boutet de Monvel, the French illustrator, who 
is still not terribly well known (which is a great 
surprise to me), illustrated in the twenties, or 
earlier perhaps—had the most glorious sense 
of design and refinement of style. His pictures 
are so beautifully felt and they are supremely 
elegant as only French illustration can be. They 
are very clear, very transparent, extremely fine. 
At the same time, they can be very tragic. There 
are things in his drawings, which perhaps now 
would even seem too strong for children—al- 
though at one point, they did not. There is a 
perfect example of his method in one of 
his illustrations for the Fables of La Fontaine— 
“The Wolf and the Lamb.” They are a series of 
drawings, very much like a comic strip. It’s like 
a ballet. The little lamb moves toward the stream 
and begins to drink, and the ferocious wolf ap- 





pears and says: “What are you doing here? This 
is my water!’ Of course, he’s rationalizing the 
whole thing, he’s going to eat the lamb up any. 
way, but he’s putting on this big act about it being 
his water. Now, the lamb knows that there's 
no chance for escape, and while the wolf 
is bristling—and in each drawing his chest gets 
puffier and his fangs get fangier, and his eyes 
are blazing, and he looks horrendous—now, in 
proportion to him, growing larger on the page, 
the lamb dwindles. It has immediately accepted 
its fate, it can’t outrun the wolf, it doesn’t even 
listen to the words of the wolf, this is all beside 
the point: it is going to die, and it prepares 
itself for death. And while the wolf goes through 
this inane harangue, the lamb folds itself in prep- 
aration for its death. It leans down, it puts its 
head to one side, it curls up very gently, and its 
final gesture is to lay its head down on the 
ground. And at that moment the wolf pounces 
and destroys the lamb. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful sequences I’ve ever seen and one of the 
most honest in a children’s book. There's no 
pretense of the lamb escaping, or of there being 
a happy ending—this is the way it is, it does 
happen this way sometimes, that’s what de 
Monvel is saying. And this is what I believe chil- 
dren appreciate. People rage against the 
Grimm’s fairy tales, forgetting that originally 
the brothers Grimm had—I’m going off the track 
a little bit—assembled the tales not for children 
but for historical and philological reasons. They 
were afraid their past was being lost in all the 
upheavals of that period, and the tales were put 
out as a scholarly edition of peasant tales not to 
be forgotten as part of the heritage of their home- 
land. Well, lo and behold, children began 
to read them. And the second edition was called 
The Household Tales because children were de- 
vouring the books—not literally—I’m going to 
be so conscious of that from here on. The whole 
point I’m making, although I have forgotten the 
point frankly, is that those illustrators and write's 
that attracted me were the ones who did swt 
seem at all to be hung up by the fact that their 
audiences were small people. They were telling 
the truth, just the way it was. This could be done 
if it were esthetically beautiful, if it were well 
written—simply, if it were a work of art, then it 
was fine. Now Der Struwwelpeter was one of 
the books that I loved very much—graphically, 
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itis one of the most beautiful books in the world. 
One might complain about the cutting off of 
fingers, and the choking to death, and being 
burned alive, and might weli have a case there— 
but, esthetically, for an artist growing up it was 
a good book to look at and a lot of my early 
books were affected strongly by the German il- 
lystrators. When I came to picture books, it was 
Randolph Caldecott who really did put me where 
| wanted to be. Caldecott is an illustrator, he is 
a songwriter, he is a choreographer, he is a 
stage manager, he is a decorator, he is a theater 
person; he’s superb, simply. And he can take 
four lines of verse that have very little meaning 
in themselves and stretch them into a book that 
has tremendous meaning—not overloaded, no 
sentimentality in it. Everybody meets with a bad 
ending in Froggie Went A-Courting. Froggie 
gets eaten at the end by a duck, which is very 
sad, and the story usually ends on that note. 
But in Caldecott’s version, he introduces, oddly 
enough, a human family. They observe the trag- 
edy much as a Greek chorus might—one can 
almost hear their comments. In the last picture, 
we see Froggie’s hat going downstream, all that 
remains of him. And standing on the bank are 
mother, father, and child—and it’s startling for 
amoment until you realize what he’s done: the 
little girl is clutching the mother’s long Vic- 
torian skirt. And it’s as though she’s just been 
told the story, she’s very upset, obviously. There 
are no words; I’m just inventing what I think 
this means—Froggie is dead, it alarms her, and 
for support she’s hanging on to her mother’s skirt. 
Her mother has a very quiet, resigned expression 
on her face. She’s very gently pointing with her 
parasol toward the stream as the hat moves away, 
and the father is looking very sad. They’re both 
expressing to the child, “Yes, it is very sad, but 
this does happen—that is the way the story 
ended, it can’t be helped. But you have us. Hold 
on, everything is all right.” And this is impres- 
‘ive in a simple rhyming book for children; it’s 
extremely beautiful. It’s full of fun, it’s full of 
beautiful drawings, and it’s full of truth. And 
I think Caldecott did it best, much better than 
anyone else who ever lived. 


Miss Haviland: One critic, at the last Biennale 
of Illustration at Bratislava, said: “There is no 
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fundamental difference between illustrations for 
children and those for adults.” Would you com- 
ment on that? 


Mr. Sendak: I don’t agree at all, of course. I 
intensely do not believe in illustrations for adults. 
For preschool children who cannot read, pic- 
tures are extremely valuable. But even children 
who do read move in a very different world. As 
for adults, I personally find it offensive to read, 
I will not read, a novel that is illustrated. I 
always use this example, and many people here 
who know me have heard me carry on about 
this particular one, the case of Anna Karenina: 
the audacity of any illustrator who would draw 
Anna after Tolstoy has described her in the 
best way possible! Now, everyone who’s read 
the book knows exactly what she looks like, or 
what he wants her to look like. Tolstoy is superb. 
And then to get an artist so asinine as to think 
he’s going to draw Anna! Or Melville: it’s in- 
credible. People illustrate Moby-Dick. It’s an in- 
sane thing to do, in my estimation. There is every 
difference in the world between illustrations for 
adults and illustrations for children. I don’t know 
why there are illustrations for adults. They make 
no sense to me at all. 


Miss Haviland: Out of that same Biennale of 
Illustration, where you represented the United 
States as our juror, there was considerable dis- 
agreement, I recall disagreement in theory, on 
the importance of kinds of art as illustrations. 
You were there, could you bring this into the 
picture? 


Mr. Sendak: Well, I’m not sure I know exactly 
what you mean, but as I recall there was a 
European point of view as to what illustrations 
accomplish in a children’s book, as opposed to 
what we believe is the function of illustration. I 
didn’t know such a difference of opinion existed 
until we were in Czechoslovakia. And it was quite 
extraordinary. Partly, perhaps, because there is a 
dearth of original writing, they tend more often 
to reillustrate their classic and fairy tales, and 
the illustrations take on a dominance and im- 
portance which I, as an illustrator, do not ap- 
prove of. The books often become showcases for 
artists. I mean, you turn pages and there are 
extremely beautiful illustrations, but so far as 
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I can see they could be taken out of one book 
and put into another. Whereas here, we are very 
much involved in making the illustrations work 
in a very specific way inside a book. Now, a pic- 
ture is there, not because there should be a pic- 
ture there; there is a purpose for a picture—we 
are embellishing, or we are enlarging, or we are 
involving ourselves in some very deep way with 
the writer of the book, so that the book (when it 
is finally illustrated) means more than it did 
when it was just written. Which is not to say we 
are making the words more important; we are 
perhaps opening up the words in a way that chil- 
dren at first did not see was possible. In the 
United States we work to bring pictures and 
words together to achieve a wholeness in the 
book, which I was very surprised to find is not 
at all important in many European countries. 
It’s not a matter of right or wrong, it’s just that 
it is so different! There it was so much a matter 
of graphics, of beauty of picture; here graphic 
acrobatics are less important. 


Miss Haviland: One critic has asked why you 
changed from the “fine engraved style” of Hig- 
glety Pigglety Pop! back to what this person 
calls the “fat style” of your earlier work? 


Mr. Sendak: Umm, “fat style.” Well, I think 
the only way to answer that is to discuss the 
business of style. Style, to me, is purely a means 
to an end, and the more styles you have, the 
better, One should be able to junk a style very 
quickly. I think one of the worst things that can 
happen in some of the training schools for young 
men and women who are going to be illustra- 
tors is the tremendous focusing on “style,” on 
preparation for coming out into the world and 
meeting the great, horned monsters, book editors. 
And how to take them on. And style seems to be 
one of the things. It’s a great mistake. To get 
trapped in a style is to lose all flexibility. And 
I have worked very hard not to get trapped in 
that way. Now, I think my work looks like me, 
generally speaking ; over a series of books, you can 
tell I’ve done them (much as I may regret many 
of them). I worked up a very elaborate pen and 
ink style in Higglety, which is very finely cross- 
hatched. But I can abandon that for a magic 
marker, as I did in Night Kitchen, and just go 
back to very simple, outlined, broad drawings 


with flat, or flatter, colors. Each book obvio 
demands an individual stylistic approach. If you, 
have one style, then you’re going to do the same” 
book over and over, which is, of course, pretty” 
dull. Lots of styles permit you to walk in and o 

of all kinds of books. It is a great bore wo 
about style. So, my point is to have a fine style, 
a fat style, a fairly slim style, and an extremely, 
stout style. 


Miss Haviland: This question comes to you as” 


both an artist and an author. Do you think off 
your books first in words or in pictures? 


Mr. Sendak: In words. In fact, I don’t think 
of the pictures at all. It’s a very strange, schizo 
phrenic sort of thing; I’ve thought of that very 
often. Sometimes after I’ve written something ] 
find that there are things in my story that I 
don’t draw well. And if it were any other pers 
son’s book, I’d consider not doing it. But I’ve 
written it and I’m stuck with it, which is proof 
to me that I have not (at least consciously) been 
seduced by the tale’s graphic potential. I don't 
think in terms of pictures at all; I find it’s much 
more interesting and difficult to write, and illus 
tration now becomes secondary in my life. So far 
as I’m aware, I think strictly in terms of words. 
And then when it’s finished, it is almost a surprise 
as to “How’m I going to draw that?” or “Why 
did I do that?” I’m stuck with an airplane, or 
I’m stuck with a building. If I’m stuck with an 
automobile, I’m ready to blow my brains out. 


Miss Haviland: Some artists feel that creatinga 

work is a very separate experience and vastly 
more satisfying than what happens when the work 
goes out into the world. How do you evaluate the) 
private experience as compared with the publié 

experience? 


Mr. Sendak: Well, there really is no comparis 
son. The private experience is extraordinary, 
because it’s all yours, nobody knows about it, no 
body’s going to find out about it, and you have 
it all to yourself for as long as it takes you t@ 


Illustration by Maurice Sendak from Seven Tales by 
H. C. Andersen, translated from the Danish by Eve 
Le Gallienne. Illustration © 1959 by Maurice Sendak 
Harper & Brothers. Reproduced with permission. 
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finish the book. In the Night Kitchen took two 
years of concentrated work. The Wild Things 
took about the same length of time, maybe a little 
less. During that time you are completely ab- 
sorbed in this dream, this fantasy, whatever it is. 
The pleasure you get is extraordinary. You live 
in a very strange world, really quite divorced 
from this dull, real world. When I’m working on 
a book, I see very few people, do very few things 
but think about my book, dream about my book, 
love it, hate it, pull hairs out of my head; and the 
only time I speak to people is when I want to 
complain about it. And then it’s over, and then 
it’s finished, and the great shock comes when it 
is printed! And that’s much like giving birth, and 
always a difficult birth. A book being printed is 
a major topic in itself; it is a very difficult thing 
to see through. What was once very dreamlike 
and transparent and what you thought was a 
magic moment has now become a real thing in 
a printing press, and it’s going through a big 
machine, and it looks lousy, and it has to be done 
all over again. And so gradually your particular 














transparent little dream is becoming more real, 
and more terrible every moment. And then finally 
it is a book. And you become extremely depressed, 
because you realize that what was so superb and 
different is really just another book! How strange. 
It looks like all the other things you’ve done. And 
then it goes out into the world, and your child, 
who was so private and who was living with you 
for two years, now is everybody’s child. Some 
people knock him on the head, some kick him in 
the rump, and others like him very much. It's 
a totally different experience. It takes me a long 
time to shift gears. I am now in the process. It’s 
only a few weeks since the book came out, and 
I don’t know quite yet how to adjust to the fact 
that people are looking at it, and criticizing it. 


Miss Haviland: Looking at the publishing 
world, we can see a very big question: Do you 
think that children’s book publishing is signifi- 
cantly different today than it was when you 
began in the early fifties? And, if you do, in what 
respect do you see this? 
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Illustration by Maurice Sendak from Seven Tales 
by H. GC. Andersen, translated from the Danish by 
Eva Le Gallienne. Illustration copyright © 1959 by 
Maurice Sendak. Harper & Brothers. Reproduced 
with permission. 
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Mr. Sendak: Well, yes, of course, it is very dif- 
ferent than when I began in the early fifties. For 
one thing, the world seemed quieter then, and 
there was more opportunity to do experimental 
kinds of books. More important, there was time 
for young people to grow quietly. If you’re an 
artist, you really need the time to grow quietly 
and not feel competitive or pushed. It was that 
way in the early fifties. One could develop grad- 
ually. Now, of course, it is much more competi- 
tive, and we do many more books but, alas, not 
many more great books. Something is lost. There 
isa rush, we are flooded with books, books come 
pouring out of the publishing meat grinder. And, 
the quality has dropped severely. We may be 
able to print a book better, but intrinsically the 
book, perhaps, is not better than it was. We have 
a backlist of books, superb books, by Margaret 
Wise Brown, by Ruth Krauss, by lots of people. 
I'd much rather we just took a year off, a mora- 
torium: no more books. For a year, maybe two— 
just stop publishing. And get those old books 
back, let the children see them! Books don’t go 
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out of fashion with children; they only go out of 
fashion with adults. So that kids are deprived of 
works of art which are no longer around simply 
because new ones keep coming out. Every 
Christmas we are inundated with new books, and 
it’s the inundation which I really find quite 
depressing. 


Miss Haviland: Would you generalize in any 
way on what has been happening in other coun- 
tries as you have traveled abroad and looked at 
picture books? 


Mr. Sendak: Since I’ve generalized all this time, 
I could go a little further. There was a great 
moment in the middle fifties when, suddenly, the 
foreign books came to America. Books from Swit- 
zerland, the Hans Fischer books and the Carigiet 
books. We'd never seen them; it was a revolution 
in American bookmaking. We suddenly began to 
look very European. It was the best thing that 
could have happened to us, we looked terrific! 
But, of course, Europeans were then doing the 
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most superb books. England invented the chil- 
dren’s book as we know it. And now, in the sixties 
and seventies, certainly America is leading the 
world in the manufacture of children’s books. It’s 
disappointing, I find, going to Europe (with the 
exception of England and Switzerland) and find- 
ing so few contemporary children’s books. I don’t 
know if you found this to be true, but I did. In 
France there is Babar and the great old ones, but 
there are very few new ones. There are new ones, 
of course, but none that we get to see and none 
that seemingly even French people or Italians get 
to see—it seems they have dropped back con- 
siderably. I could be wrong. In my travels I’ve 
discussed this matter with illustrators and edi- 
tors—and this is certainly the impression I’ve 
gotten. 


Miss Haviland: Js there any point that you 
would like to make, aside from the questions that 
have been brought up to you before and which 
you've answered again tonight? 


Mr. Sendak: I love my work very much, it 


means everything to me. I would like to see a time 
when children’s books were not segregated from 
adult books, a time when people didn’t think of 
children’s books as a minor art form, a little 
Peterpanville, a cutesy-darling place where you 
could Have Fun, Laugh Your Head Off. I know 
so many adult writers whom I would happily 











Illustration by Maurice Sendak from A Hole Is To Dig, 
by Ruth Krauss. Harper & Brothers. Illustration 
copyright 1952 by Maurice Sendak. Reproduced with 
permission. 


chop into pieces, who say, “Well, I think I'll take 
a moment and sit down and knock off a kiddy 
book! It looks like so much fun, it’s obviously 
easy—.” And, of course, they write a lousy book. 
You hope they will and they do! It would be so 
much better if everyone felt that children’s books 
are for everybody, that we simply write books, 
that we are a community of writers and artists, 
that we are all seriously involved in the business 
of writing. And if everyone felt that writing for 
children is a serious business, perhaps even more 
serious that a lot of other forms of writing, and if, 
when such books are reviewed and discussed, they 
were discussed on this serious level, and that we 
would be taken seriously as artists. I would like 
to do away with the division into age categories 
of children over here and adults over there, which 
is confusing to me and I think probably confus- 
ing to children. It’s very confusing to many people 
who don’t even know how to buy a children’s 
book. I think if I have any particular hope it is 
this: that we all should simply be artists and just 
write books and stop pretending that there is 
such a thing as being able to sit down and write a 
book fora child: it is quite impossible. One simply 
writes books. 
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Recent Acquisitions 
of the 


Manuscript Division 


BY THE STAFF OF THE DIVISION 


There are two ways in which this report differs 
from those of the recent past. First, it records no 
substantial augmentation of the Library’s literary 
material. Second, aside from purchases, all the 
collections described, with one exception, are 
gifts from nonprofit organizations or the estate 
of the person whose activity created the papers 
received. 

For an explanation of these differences, the 
reader knowledgeable in the ways of research 
libraries and factors affecting their growth will 
not have to look far. In late December 1969 the 
Congress enacted a comprehensive tax reform, 
one feature of which reduced to the vanishing 
point tax advantages formerly available to some 
donors of personal papers. Specifically affected 
were individuals whose activity created the pa- 
pers donated, particularly writers. As a result, 
much material which might otherwise have been 
placed in the Library of Congress, or in other re- 
search libraries, during 1970 has been withheld 
and remains in the files of its creators, unavail- 
able for\ consultation by serious students of the 
American past and subject to the hazards of fire, 
loss, or negligence. Unless the present restrictions 





Contributors to this report include John C. Broderick, 
Paul T. Heffron, John McDonough, Oliver H. Orr, 
Paul Sifton, Kate Stewart, and Ronald S. Wilkinson. 


are significantly changed, the preservation and 
study of 20th-century manuscripts have received 
a serious setback and one with an accumulating 
effect. 

The accessions of 1970 include some remark- 
able collections. Two collections absolutely es- 
sential to a complete history of World War II, 
the private correspondence of the President and 
his Secretary of State on the eve of World War 
I, a distinguished private journal covering the 
mid-19th century, the records of the leading pro- 
fessional organization in the humanities, the pri- 
vate correspondence of two giants of psychoanaly- 
sis, and the first segments of the papers of one 
of the greatest film actresses of the 20th century: 
these are just a few of the collections more par- 
ticularly described below. 


Presidential Papers 


Significant letters of 22 Presidents, from Wash- 
ington to Coolidge, were added to the collections 
of the division in 1970, and these are tabulated 
in the list appended to this report. The most im- 
portant Presidential correspondence acquired 
during the year was that of Woodrow Wilson 
with his Secretary of State, William Jennings 
Bryan. 
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Bryan-Wilson Correspondence 


America’s involvement in World War I is a sub- 
ject of continuing interest to scholars. Basic to 
research on this topic are, of course, the papers 
of Woodrow Wilson and several members of his 
Cabinet, long in the custody of the Manuscript 
Division. In 1970 the Library was fortunate in 
supplementing these resources with a small (ca. 
350 items) but important addition to the William 
Jennings Bryan papers. These newly acquired 
papers consist mainly of correspondence and 
memoranda between Secretary of State Bryan 
and President Woodrow Wilson for the years 
1913-15. 

Neutrality is the dominant theme which runs 
throughout this supplement. The earliest letters, 
however, show the concern of the President and 
Secretary of State over appointments to the con- 
sular service and to high diplomatic posts. Bryan’s 
recommendations were carefully considered and 
commented on by Wilson. The correspondence 
shows clearly that the Secretary of State’s pa- 
tronage interests extended beyond his own 
Department. Postmasterships, judgeships, and 
appointments to such agencies as the Federal Re- 
serve Board were often the subject of discussion 
between the two men. In a letter of June 25, 1913, 
Wilson reminded Bryan of Congressional sensi- 
bilities in the matter of appointments: 


As for the postmasterships you speak of, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, when we are convinced that the Con- 
gressmen of the several districts offer us good men, to 
turn away from their choice and take the choice of 
someone else. It is all right upon occasion to take 
our own choice where we know the men and the 
circumstances, and I find that Congressmen do not 
feel seriously aggrieved when that is done; but when 
they think that someone else is being advised with, 
they feel deeply hurt. 


Domestic concerns of the Wilson administration 
were soon superseded by problems consequent 
upon the outbreak of the European war in Au- 
gust 1914. Frora this time forward, Bryan’s cor- 
respondence with the President reflects the issues 
and crises confronting a President officially com- 
mitted to keeping the country out of war. Perhaps 
the most significant exchanges in this group of 
papers are those dealing with the imposition of 
the British blockade in March 1915 and the early 
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In this note of January 1915 President Wilson responds 
to Secretary of State Bryan’s request for approval of 
his correspondence with the German Ambassador. 


but unsuccessful efforts to abort the war. Specif- 
ically, researchers will wish to examine Wilson’s 
memoranda on these subjects, usually typed by 
himself, and diplomatic despatches from Ambas- 
sadors Page and Gerard. 

Mexico, the Caribbean, and the Far East are 
other areas for which there is helpful material. 
More particularly, there is pertinent documenta- 
tion on the question of American property rights 
in Mexico, the recognition of Haiti, and on the 
crisis caused by Japan’s 21 demands on China. 

While this addition to the Bryan papers is not 
complete for any one aspect of the Secretary of 
State’s tenure of office, it fills some existing gaps 
in the collection and at the same time provides a 
more complete profile of the Bryan-Wilson 
relationship. 


Diplomatic, Military, Political, 
and Social History 


Among the few new collections acquired in 
1970 are several of considerable interest. A series 
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of letters of Army physician Alexander S. Woth- 
erspoon provides an eyewitness account of the 
Mexican war (1846-48), as well as astute per- 
sonal insight into Army life during that conflict. 
Two other new acquisitions were military in 
nature. The papers of Gen. Merritt A. Edson, 
USMC, and Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, USN, 
will furnish extensive and important research 
materials to students of 20th-century military 
history, especially of the Second World War. 

In the additions to existing collections are a 
long missing account book from the Gouverneur 
Morris papers and an extensive series of journals 
(1828-70) of Benjamin Brown French, whose 
political career spanned the administrations of 12 
Presidents and whose often acute comments on 
19th-century personalities and events constitute a 
novel historical source. A considerable addition 
to the Nelson W. Aldrich papers documents the 
activities of the National Monetary Commission 
(1908-12), and the Robert A. Taft papers have 
been increased significantly by a gift of varied 
items that throw further light on the Senator’s 
career. 


Gouverneur Morris Papers 


Two 1970 additions to the Gouverneur Morris 
papers will be of considerable interest to students 
of Morris’ diverse activities. The first is an item 
of great importance, his waste book for the 
period January 1, 1791, to June 22, 1808. To the 
\8th-century man of affairs, the “waste book” 
was a volume of original entry in which were re- 
corded the credits, debits, and other accounts of 
the day in their proper order. This volume, with 
a major hiatus from June 1796 to March 1804, 
was compiled during Morris’ residence in Paris 
as an influential businessman and minister to 
France and during the last period of his life, 
when he had retired to the new mansion which 
he built at Morrisania. 

The waste book fills gaps in Morris’ other 
volumes and contains numerous disclosures of 
its own. While in London in 1791 Morris re- 
corded his purchase for George Washington of 
“a Watch with double Case Gold Key Spare 
Glasses and Spring,” and an April 1792 entry 
relates an amusing consequence of the revolu- 
tionary upheaval in France: Morris purchased 
“two Orders of Cincinatus at the Auction of the 
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french Embassador to prevent them from falling 
into bad Hands.” 

A more consequential entry illustrates Morris’ 
philanthropy toward the wife of one of the heroes 
of the American Revolution. In March 1794 he 
loaned 100,000 livres to the Marquise de 
Lafayette, as he noted, 


to pay some of her Husband’s Debts in which as she 
says their Delicacy and Honor are concerned inasmuch 
as it is doubtful whether they will be admitted (altho 
just) against his Estate owing to the Want of certain 
Formalities which the Law requires. She therefore 
requested me to interfere on the Part of the United 
States and to offer to the Government here the Guar- 
antee of my Constituents for the Amount but I do not 
chuse to compromise the name of America in any 
private Affair and have: preferred advancing my own 
Money... . 


Evident in the waste book is Morris’ thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan outlook, which permitted 
him to record in one day in 1794 several divergent 
items, including the hire of horses for his current 
mistress and a sizable donation to the “Catholic 
Seminary in Baltimore.” Also evident is his 
meticulousness, which led him to record the 
reasons for the eight-year hiatus in his otherwise 
well-kept accounts: 


Near Eight Years have elapsed since I have made 
Entries of my Accounts other wise than by Memoranda. 
This has been partly owing to absolute Necessity for 
a long Period they were not in my Possession having 
left all my papers in London when I embarked at that 
Port for Germany and having received them at Ham- 
burgh only a few Days before I left that Place to return 
to America. I got to my own House on 5 January 1799 
in the evening but I had immediately to go through 
the Accts. of ten Years kept by Mr. Gibson [manager 
of his estate, Morrisania] .. . . 


The note continues to explain that Morris became 
involved in building his new house, was “unfor- 
tunately” pressed to sit in the Senate, had been 
required to make several journeys, and was be- 
ginning “at this first convenient Moment” to put 
his accounts in order. 

The second new Morris acquisition of import- 
ance is a 4-page holograph memorandum of 1789 
accompanying the proofsheets for a pamphlet 
entitled Projet de Organisation du Pouvoir 
Judicare, Proposé a Assemblée Nationale par 
le Comite de Constitution, Dont annexe a été 
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PROJET 


DE VLORGANISATION 
DU 


POUVOIR JUDICIAIRE, 


Provost a [Assemblée Nationale 


par le Comité de Constitution, 


Dont l’annexe a été ordonnée au Procés- 
verbal du 21 Décembre 1789. 


A PARIS 


Chez Bavpourn, Imprimeur de x’ ASSEMBLER 
NATIONALE, rue duFoin St.-Jacques, N°. 3:1. 


Proofsheet of the title page of the pamphlet on the 
proposed reform of the French legal system, along 
with a page of Morris’ holograph comments on the 
publication made at the request of his friend Lafayette. 
From the Gouverneur Morris Papers. 


ordonée au Proces-verbal du 21 Décembre 1789. 
With the proofsheets is a note of transmittal from 
Lafayette to his “dear friend” Gouverneur Mor- 
nis. The memorandum, written in French, con- 
tains Morris’ critique of the pamphlet and the 
proposed changes in the French legal system. 
The acquisition demonstrates the close relation- 
ship between Morris and Lafayette’s group in 
the Assemblée Nationale. A minor group of 
accounts, 1790-93, has also been added to the 
Morris papers. 
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Alexander Somerville Wotherspoon Papers 


A small group of the papers of Dr. Alexander S. 
Wotherspoon has been presented as the gift of 
his grandson, Rear Adm. Alexander S. Wother- 
spoon (USN Ret.). Included are some 60 letters, 
transcriptions of the letters and notes relating to 
them, and a few photographs and sketches. 

Dr. Wotherspoon was an assistant surgeon in 
the U.S. Army. Upon the outbreak of war in 
1846 he volunteered for service in Mexico. He 
was engaged to Louisa Kuhn, of Washington, 
D.C., at the time, and the letters in the collection 
are principally those he wrote to his fiance from 
May 1846 to March 1847. The letters tell of the 
boredom and idleness that seem to be a part of 
every war, of loneliness and the effects of separa- 
tion from loved ones, and of the strong impres- 
sions made by a strange land. Dr. Wotherspoon 
was also a careful observer and an articulate re- 
porter. His letters, therefore, are generally of 
wider interest than most of this genre. 

Military orders took him by sea from New York 
to Port Isabel, Tex., then across the border to 
Matamoros and Reynosa. Remaining at Reynosa 
for four months, he moved on to Monterrey, 
which had fallen to Gen. Zachary Taylor. After a 
brief stay there, he descended the Rio Grande 
and boarded the troop ship North Carolina to 
take part in the expedition against Vera Cruz 
during February and March 1847. It then ap- 
pears that he returned to New York. 

While at Reynosa in the summer of 1846 he 
commented on difficulties traceable not to the 
enemy but to inexperience and lack of discipline 
among the volunteers. On the line of march some 
had “lost all heart” and thrown themselves down 
“in despair,” refusing to go on “unless carried in 
the waggons.” Two Georgia companies had 
marched through Reynosa “disarmed and under 
close guard,” since a pitched battle had been re- 
quired to put down their drunkenness and riot. 
Dr. Wotherspoon was a regular and was “dis- 
gusted with the idea of ‘conquering peace’ with 
the present army of sick, helpless, inefficient & 
undisciplined volunteers.” 

The “beauty and grandeur” of the Monterrey 
scenery raised the doctor’s spirits considerably, 
and he told Louisa that he really believed that 
he could make that place his home “with more 
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pleasure than any spot I have yet seen.” But 
he was unable to linger there because forces 
began gathering for Winfield Scott’s move against 
Vera Cruz. Feeling “on the eve of some great 
event,” he sailed south in mid-February and, 
standing off Lobos Island, with large vessels seen 
on every side, listened as every breeze brought to 
his ears “the enlivening sounds of the fife & the 
drum.” The easy reduction of Vera Cruz was 
anticipated, and on March 9 Dr. Wotherspoon 
participated in the amphibious assault on the 
beaches south of the city, the first large-scale 
operation of its kind in American military his- 


provided “a pleasant 3 hours occupation . 
Alexander S. Wotherspoon Papers. 


CATHEDRAL. 


The cathedral at Reynosa, Mexico, sketched by Dr. A. 





tory. Describing the event a few days after its 
successful completion, he wrote: 


It was a grand sight. Together we pulled lustily for 
the shore, every man grasping firmly his musket, every 
eye directed to the shore. The first boat struck the 
beach, out dashed officers & men, another & another 
reached the land, the standards were unfurled, the 
men formed with loud hurrahs, the fleet responded 
with three hearty cheers, & we rushed forward to 
gain the sandy heights which ran parallel with the 
shore. It was a moment to remember, as for myself, 
I rose from my seat & fairly roared from pure 


excitement. 


S. Wotherspoon, Aug. 19, 1846, who said sketching 
. . & saved [him] from a siesta of the same duration.” From the 
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Once the invasion force was ashore and re- 
inforced by artillery, negotiations for the sur- 
render of the city began. Capt. Robert E. Lee was 
“several times the bearer of a flag of truce to 
the enemy.” Dr. Wotherspoon found that he 
“made a very brilliant appearance in his glitter- 
ing uniform, his noble horse gaily caparisoned 
& his attendants dressed in corresponding 
splendor,” and thought that the ladies of Vera 
Cruz must have regarded him as a “very fine 
specimen of ‘Americano’ excellence.” Surrender 
did not come, however, until the 27th, after five 
days of bombardment, which the doctor de- 
scribed as a “storm of shell & shot,’ and 
pronounced “horrible.” In his last letter from 
Mexico, written on that day, he remarked on 
the work of the commissioners who were attempt- 
ing to agree on terms. If it were up to him, he 
wrote, “the whole affair would soon be settled 
& that after a most liberal manner.” 


The Journals of Benjamin Brown French* 


Benjamin Brown French (1800-1870) was born 
in Chester, N.H., a small agricultural town in 
the southeastern part of the State. Following 
brief military service he read law and was ad- 
mitted to the New Hampshire bar. He was ap- 
pointed clerk of the courts of Sullivan County 
in 1827 and moved to Newport to take up his 
duties. While there he also became proprietor 
and editor of the New Hampshire Spectator. 
Major French served as Assistant Clerk of the 
State Senate from 1828 to 1830 and in the next 
three years was himself elected to represent New- 
port in the State Legislature. Late in 1833 he 
accepted an appointment as Assistant Clerk of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, and although 
he made frequent visits to New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts in the years thereafter, he resided 
in Washington for the remainder of his life. In 
1845 he was elected Clerk of the House, occupy- 
ing that position until 1847, at which time he 
became associated with S. F. B. Morse and Amos 
Kendall in the operation and development of the 
Magnetic Telegraph Company. 

The return of a Democratic administration 
to power in 1853 resulted in the return of B. B. 
French to public life as Franklin Pierce’s Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings. However, differ- 
ing viewpoints on critical issues of the day placed 
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a strain on a friendship that dated from earlier 
days in New Hampshire and led to a gradual 
and mutual loss of confidence. French resigned 
in 1855 and aligned himself with the emerging 
Republican Party. With the election of Lincoln 
he was chosen again as Commissioner of Public 
Buildings and stayed on under Andrew Johnson 
until the post was abolished in 1867. He died at 
his residence on August 12, 1870. 

Major French maintained his journals over a 
period of 43 years. They range in date from Au- 
gust 13, 1828, to August 8, 1870, the last entry 
having been made, with a touch of resigna- 
tion, four days before his death. Consisting of 11 
stout volumes, the journals vary in length from 
150 pages for a journal of the earlier years to 
more than 500 pages for some of the volumes in 
the 1860's; the total record occupies more than 
3,700 pages. There are frequent gaps of days, 
weeks, and months, and 1830 seems to have 
passed entirely unnoticed. Despite these interrup- 
tions, however, French always returned to his 
journal, often providing summary accounts of 
what had taken place during the interim. 

The existence of the French journals has been 
known for some time. Amos Tuck French, a 
grandson, edited a 136-page volume, From the 
Diary and Correspondence of Benjamin Brown 
French (New York, 1904), but had only a few 
copies printed for private circulation. Some of 
the more significant passages from the journals 
were included, intermingled with passages from 
correspondence. Now, owing to the generosity of 
S. Leroy French in presenting the manuscript 
journals of his great-grandfather, the interstices 
in the record may be filled. 

In the main, the French journals are an excel- 
lent source of information on New Hampshire 
during the Jackson era and on the history of the 
District of Columbia over a period of 37 years 
(1833-70) and are revealing of the day-to-day 
existence and interior life of a 19th-century man 
of affairs. Of interest are extended discussions of 
Freemasonry, of the vicissitudes of. travel, of the 
operation and administration of the Magnetic 
Telegraph Company, and of art, architecture, 
religion, and literature. Eclipsing all else in 
importance, however, are the entries reflecting 
French’s interest in the politics and public fig- 
ures of his time. It is the many passages of this 
character that give the journals their unusual 
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value. In his pages we encounter 12 Presidents, 
from Jackson to Grant, some of them over and 
over again, and often on intimate terms. Scores 
of Cabinet members, leading members of both 
houses of Congress, actors and actresses, literary 
figures, diplomats and generals, and hundreds of 
others in humbler stations of public and private 
life have been deftly caught and occupy their 
places in the chronicle. 

Franklin Pierce had been a particularly close 
friend. As young men in Concord, he and French 
had had trials of strength that left French con- 
vinced that Pierce was “the most powerful man 
of his size” that he knew. At another time, after 
attending the theater with him in Washington, 
he reported Pierce “in raptures” over Fanny 
Kemble. Understandably, French’s “whole soul” 
went into the work of nominating Pierce in 1852 
and electing him to the Presidency. From a van- 
tage point within the administration, however, 
as Commissioner of Public Buildings, French be- 
came increasingly dismayed at much that he 
saw. By March of 1855, with the slavery issue 
again the center of attention, he felt that Pierce 
had “whistled his best friends down the wind” 
and had embraced “‘a set of scoundrels who were 
sure to mislead him.” French left the adminis- 
tration shortly thereafter and did not meet Pierce 
on cordial terms again until August 1868, when 
he visited the ailing former President for a “pleas- 
ant” half hour at Pierce’s summer house on the 
New Hampshire coast. 

If there was something missing in Major 
French’s relationship with Pierce, there are no 
misgivings expressed in his journal over his asso- 
ciation with Abraham Lincoln. As Marshal in 
Chief of the District of Columbia at Lincoln’s 
inauguration, he was present from the outset and 
noted approvingly that the President’s address 
was exactly what the Union men wanted. After 
being appointed Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings, one of his duties was to attend semiweekly 
White House receptions and introduce Mrs. 
Lincoln to the visitors. His other, more prosaic 
duties often required visits to the President; un- 
fortunately, rarely is there meaningful discus- 
sion of what took place at these meetings. 

The dedication of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg on November 19, 1863, resulted in a 
12-page retrospective account in French’s jour- 
nal. On the day of the dedication French was at 





the side of Edward Everett on the speakers 
stand and pronounced his long oration “one of 
the greatest, most eloqent, and appropriate” he 
had ever heard. It was followed by the “Conse. 
cration Hymn,” written by French, and then by 
the President, who, “in a few brief, but most 
appropriate words, dedicated the cemetery.” 
French then commented: “Abraham Lincoln js 
the idol of the American people at this moment. 
Any who saw & heard as I did, the hurricane of 
applause that met his every movement at Gettys- 
burg would know that he lived in every heart.” 

When news of Richmond’s fall reached Wash- 
ington, Commissioner French had the Capitol 
illuminated and had the 23d verse of the 118th 
Psalm “printed on cloth in enormous letters, as a 
transparency, and stretched on a frame the en- 
tire length of the top of the western portico over 
the Library of Congress—viz. “This is the Lord’s 
doing; it is marvellous in our eyes.’” But cele- 
bration soon turned to mourning, and French, 
who had been present when Abraham Lincoln 
first came to Washington to begin his Presidency, 
stood near his bedside as it was ending. 

The journals of Benjamin Brown French rep- 
resent a significant augmentation of the manu- 
script sources available for the study of Ameri- 
can life in the nation’s capital for nearly four 
decades. They have the strengths and the weak- 
nesses that are associated with this form of 
historical documentation. That is to say, the rec- 
ord left behind is a very personal one, but a “‘con- 
scious” one. Coverage is, perforce, highly sub- 
jective, selective, and uneven. Yet, every reader 
should be rewarded by the occasional fresh fact, 
the sharp vignette, the contemporary reaction, 
and the singular viewpoint. A journal of this 
length, informed as it is by intelligence and 
opportunity, places us in debt to one who had the 
interest and industry to set down this unique 
record of one man moving through his times. 


Benjamin Brown French (1800-1870), of Chester, 
N. H., and Washington, D.C. French, an indefatigable 
diarist, had splendid opportunities as Clerk of the 
House of Representatives and, later, as Commissioner 
of Public Buildings under three Presidents to observe 
men and events in the Nation’s Capital. From the 
Prints and Photographs Division. 
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Merritt A. Edson Papers 


The Library’s resources for studies in military 
history and biography were enriched last year 
with the acquisition of the papers of Gen. Mer- 
ritt A. Edson, USMC (1897-1955). As the 
leader of the famous Edson’s Raiders in World 
War II, “Red Mike” Edson is probably most 
widely known for his heroic role in the defense 
of Henderson Airfield, Guadalcanal. For this 
action he was awarded the Medal of Honor. 
Other Pacific engagements with which his name 
was synonymous include Tarawa, Tulagi, Sai- 
pan, and Tinian. Richard Tregaskis, author of 
Guadalcanal Diary, considered him the best 
soldier he ever knew. 

The Edson papers are unusually complete for 
every phase of the general’s 30-year career in 
the Marine Corps, as well as for his post-World 
War II activities. Numbering approximately 
20,000 items, the papers are arranged in several 
series which relate directly to his various military 
assignments and civilian positions. They begin 
in 1906 with early family letters and end with 
files he compiled as commissioner of public safety 
for Vermont (1947-51) and as executive direc- 
tor of the National Rifle Association (1951-55). 

The work of the biographer will be greatly 
facilitated by the fullness of the collection. No 
substantial gaps exist. For the formative years 
he will find interesting and informative family 
correspondence. Letters to Edson’s mother and 
sister reveal a close and loving relationship which 
continued throughout their lives. The letters be- 
come frequent in the summer of 1916, when the 
young Edson was serving with the Ist Vermont 
Infantry on the Mexican border. Something of 
his character shines through clearly in these let- 
ters: a fine spirit, an uncomplaining nature, an 
idealism about the country and the service, all 
reflecting the atmosphere of a simpler age. Im- 
portant also are Edson’s observations on military 
life in the World War I period. 

In the summer of 1917 Edson began his career 
as a marine, enlisting at the Navy Yard in Boston. 
Commissioned a second lieutenant later in the 
year, he waited impatiently to join the fighting 
in France. The armistice was only a month away 
when he finally arrived overseas. He remained 
with the army of occupation, however, and his 





letters from France are revealing accounts of 
postwar conditions and the character of the 
French people. 

For the 1920’s the papers take on new and 
wider dimensions. In August 1920 Lieutenant 
Edson married Ethel Robbins of Vermont. Mrs. 
Edson accompanied him to many of his duty 
stations and shared in his military experiences. 
When they were unavoidably separated, Edson 
kept her informed through detailed letters. For 
example, letters to his wife during the American 
intervention in Nicaragua (1927-29) tell a great 
deal about counterguerrilla warfare, for which 
they should be read along with the “Coco 
Patrol” files. Included here are official reports on 
all phases of marine operations against the anti- 
government forces in the Coco River region. 
Supplementary material on the political aspect 
of the Nicaraguan affair will be found in the 
Library’s collection of the papers of Gen. Francis 
Le Jau Parker, USA. 

After World War I Edson was attracted to 
aviation. He applied and was accepted for flight 
training at Pensacola in 1922. Upon winning his 
wings he was assigned to the Naval Station in 
Guam (1923-25). Students of navai aviation, 
especially in its early stages, will find the family 
correspondence, official military files, and flight 
logbooks for this period rewarding. Edson’s com- 
ments on the administration of Guam and on 
social conditions in the island are also significant. 

The most historically important segment of the 
papers for the decade of the 1930’s is Edson’s 
correspondence from Shanghai. Stationed at that 
post from 1937 to 1939, he witnessed the begin- 
nings of the Sino-Japanese war from the vantage 
point of his station in the International Settle- 
ment. Although not voluminous for these fateful 
years, his letters supply vivid descriptions of 
Japanese air and artillery attacks while convey- 
ing some of his own attitudes toward America’s 
future enemy. Related collections in the Manu- 
script Division for events in China during these 
years include the papers of Ambassador Nelson 
T. Johnson and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

World War II is the subject of ever-increasing 
research. The Edson papers relate exclusively 
to the Pacific theater of operations. Regrettably, 
the personal correspondence for 1942-45 is not 
particularly revealing. Censorship and lack of 
time are the obvious reasons. There is, however, 
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much essential information in the official orders, 
reports, messages, and associated material, which 
provide full documentation of the outstanding 
Pacific battles. More specifically, the files tell 
the story of Edson’s Raiders. This battalion, 
formed in late 1941 from the Fifth Marine Divi- 
sion, was America’s first commando-type bat- 
talion. Modeled after the British commandos, it 
was the forerunner of similar units such as Carl- 
son’s Raiders in the China theater. Apart from 
describing operations in Tulagi and Guadal- 
canal, where the Raiders first made their mark, 
the papers are important for what they tell about 
the subsequent campaigns of Tarawa, Saipan, 
and Tinian. By this time Edson had been pro- 
moted away from his Raiders and given divi- 
sional command. 

Unification of the armed services was a lead- 
ing national issue in the years immediately fol- 
lowing World War II. General Edson was at 
the center of the controversy which developed 
over the proposal to bring the services under a 
single Department of Defense. He was strongly 
opposed to the idea. It was his belief that such 
an arrangement would be a dangerous experi- 
ment for a democratic society, tending to pro- 
duce a Prussian style general staff. A complete 
unification file not only documents Edson’s part 
in the debate, but also provides primary source 
material for a more complete analysis of the 
legislative history of the National Security Acts 
of 1947 and 1949. Contained in this file is corre- 
spondence with Senators and executive officials, 
memoranda, position papers, notes, speeches, 
and clippings. 

General Edson’s transition to civilian life was 
undoubtedly made more pleasant in that it took 
him back to his native Vermont. In 1947 he 
accepted appointment as commissioner of pub- 
lic safety, a position he held for over four years. 
As commissioner he is credited with an exten- 
sive reorganization of the state police and with 
infusing a new spirit into the department. His 
work in this office and as executive director of 
the National Rifle Association (1951-55) is re- 
flected in several files of correspondence, reports, 
and speeches. 

Edson’s last public service was in the summer 
of 1955 when he served on the Secretary of 
Defense’s committee to draft a code of conduct 
for war prisoners. Only scrapbook material seems 
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to have remained for this important service. One 
other series in the papers which merits attention 
is the Marine Corps War Memorial Foundation 
files. Edson was president of the Memorial Foun- 
dation (1953—54), and these files should be con- 
sulted for the background of the Iwo Jima 
memorial statue. 


Ernest J. King Papers 


Complementing the Edson papers are those of 
Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, the foremost naval 
figure of World War II. A sizable body (ca. 
10,000 iterns) of his papers now forms a part of 
the Naval Historical Foundation Collection, and 
additions are anticipated at a later date. The 
King papers begin in 1908 and end with his 
death in 1956. Thus, nearly half a century of 
naval history is represented in the correspond- 
ence, memoranda, reports, orders, notes, and 
associated material which make up the collection. 

It is King’s correspondence during the post- 
World War II period that is particularly sig- 
nificant. As Commander in Chief of the United 
States Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations, Ad- 
miral King attended the Atlantic Charter Meet- 
ing (1941), the Quebec Conference (1943), the 
Cairo and Teheran Conferences (1943), and 
the Yalta Conference (1945). After the war, 
historians frequently sought information from 
him concerning these conferences and also about 
various aspects of U.S. military and naval oper- 
ations. Wherever possible, King was ready to 
cooperate and supply essential information. For 
example, both Quentin Reynolds and Robert 
Sherwood questioned him on the origins of Gen. 
Jimmy Doolittle’s 1942 air raid on Tokyo. King 
credited the idea to Captain F. S. Low of the 
Navy and suggested that Gen. “Hap” Arnold 
of the ir Force accepted it enthusiastically 
when it was presented to him by another Navy 
officer, Captain D. B. Duncan. Again, General 
Edson was naturally interested in learning the 
whole story behind the Guadalcanal campaign. 
King responded with a remarkable letter of four 
pages (September 29, 1949), which detailed his 
determined efforts, over strong opposition, to 
strike the Japanese in the Solomons immediately 
after the Battle of Midway (June 1942). The 
letter also reveals the evolution of King’s philos- 
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Dear Admiral King: 


In connection with the work I am dotng' on 
the forthcoming volumes of "The Public Papers and ~~ 
Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt," which will 
appear in March, 1950, I should like to include a 
brief note on the background of the first raid on °, 
Tokyo from "Shangri-la." We have the details of the’ 
raid itself, but would like to include a little dat 
on how the original idea was conceived. On this ee 
point, General Arnold wrote me on April 25, 1949, “ 
as follows: wee” 

"From the start of the war, Franklin we 
Roosevelt wanted a bombing raid on Japan 
proper. We talked the matter over time and , | 
time again, with a view to staging it from yy” 
China, but by the time we had the planes, 
the Japs had moved so far inland in China 
that a raid from bases within China was out 
of the question. x 

"The next step, I think, was a con- \ Sa 
ference that I had with Admiral King, for, 
as I remember it, Admiral King came to me 
and said he had been talking with the Presi- 
dent and he wanted to know if I thought it 
would be advisable for B-25's to take off a 
from one of the Navy's Carriers. From that \* 
time on, it was just a question of King and J 
me arranging the details and keeping the i 
President informed. N > 

"I am of the opinion that the idea ‘e i 4 seh . 
originated long before the Churchill Con-¥ | “ae ry 
ference in January, 1942. I believe the “oy 


ad | Hal President talked it over with me right Narr 


ote after Pearl Harbor, and also talked it - 
v over mith Admiral -k : 


ni Crocanebl whan 
b ote mer wor melon a pry) tte fe ght fo a 
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ophy of Pacific strategy, beginning with his 
personal experiences at the Asiatic station during 
the early years of the century. 

Other correspondence in this vein is that of 
Walter Muir Whitehill, coauthor of Fleet Ad- 
miral King, A Naval Record; Merritt Edson, 
for Pacific islands strategy; Bernard Baruch, on 
international control of atomic weapons; Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt, on national security orga- 
nization; and Adm. Richard S. Edwards, on 
matters relating to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Separate subject files supplement much of this 
correspondence. 

In the earlier part of his career Admiral King 
was a submarine officer, and from 1923 to 1926 
he was commander of the Submarine Base, New 
London, Conn. There are several folders of ma- 
terial for this tour of duty, the most important 
of which documents the salvaging of the S—51, 
sunk off Block Island in September 1925. King 
was in charge of the successful raising of the 
$-51, considered an outstanding accomplish- 
ment as it was generally thought that a sub- 
marine could not be raised from a depth of 125- 
130 feet of water. For this he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

From submarines Admiral King moved into 
aviation, qualifying as a naval pilot in 1927. In 
1933 he was appointed Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, serving in that post until 1936, when 
he assumed command of the Aircraft Base and 
Aircraft Scouting Force in San Diego. King was 
promoted to vice admiral in 1938 and given 
command of all the aircraft carriers of the fleet. 
These were valuable training stations for the 
even wider responsibilities soon to be his. For 
comparative purposes students of military avia- 
tion can read the King papers along with those 
of Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, Chief of the Air 
Corps from 1931 to 1935. 

The historian will be aided by reading the var- 
ious manuscript drafts of Fleet Admiral King 
and the rough notes for the book. Useful also 
will be the drafts and final copies of King’s 
speeches and lectures. Material from his teach- 
ing days at Annapolis and items such as his thesis 
written at the Naval War College (1932) on 


Admiral King’s notations in response to the query by 
the editor of The Public Papers of Franklin D, Roose- 
velt. Used by permission. 
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“The Influence of the National Policy on the 
Strategy of a War” show the development of his 
thought in the field of world politics. The man 
and his times are quite thoroughly delineated in 
this comprehensive collection. 


Nelson W. Aldrich Papers 


During the Panic of 1907, hundreds of banks 
across the country failed. A shortage of currency 
was believed to be a major cause of the crisis, 
and demands for banking and currency reforms 
increased sharply. In 1908 Senator Nelson W. 
Aldrich, Rhode Island Republican, introduced 
what became known as the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act, providing for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Monetary Commission to study banking 
and currency operations and recommend 
changes. Aldrich was chosen to be chairman of 
the Commission. 

A recently acquired addition to the Nelson W. 
Aldrich papers consists largely of the National 
Monetary Commission’s records. Given to the 
Library of Congress by the Seminary of Our 
Lady of Providence, in Warwick Neck, R.I., 
where Aldrich had a country estate, the added 
materials double the size of the Aldrich papers, 
from approximately 15,000 to 30,000 items. 

As in the case of Aldrich’s personal papers, the 
Commission’s records include few letters written 
by him. The major correspondents are Arthur B. 
Shelton, Aldrich’s secretary who became the 
Commission’s secretary, and Abram Piatt An- 
drew, an economist who served as Assistant to 
the Commission. Many incoming letters are ad- 
dressed to Aldrich and various members of Con- 
gress who also served on the Commission, 
including Edward B. Vreeland, Eugene Hale, 
Henry M. Teller, Hernando D. Money, Theo- 
dore E. Burton, Boies Penrose, John W. Weeks, 
and Arséne Pujo. 

Much of the Commission’s correspondence is 
with financial editors, bankers, public officials, 
and university professors, in Europe and the 
Orient as well as the United States, who were 
employed to prepare papers on banking. The 
Commission also directed many inquiries to 
leading banks in Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, asking for statistics. From banks and trust 
companies in the United States, special reports 
were solicited. 
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In the summer of 1908, Aldrich and other 
members of the Commission visited England, 
France, and Germany, interviewing bankers and 
observing banking practices. Representatives of 
the Commission made similar visits to Canada, 
Scotland, Switzerland, Italy, and Sweden. In 
the United States hearings were held in selected 
cities to invite opinions from the public as to 
desirable changes in banking laws. 

The Commission published monographs and 
compilations of data that were widely studied. 
In a report to Congress on January 1912, it pro- 
posed the establishment of a “National Reserve 
Association,” a cooperative union of banks de- 
signed to hold a portion of their cash reserves 
and issue circulating notes. In March 1912 the 
Commission was dissolved. Although its propo- 
sals were not adopted by Congress, the Com- 
mission provided, through its studies and 
conclusions, much of the information on the 
basis of which the Federal Reserve System was 
created in 1913. 

In addition to the records of the National 
Monetary Commission, the recently acquired 
Aldrich manuscripts include materials on tariffs, 
industry, the Panic of 1907, and state and local 
politics in Rhode Island. The materials on tariffs 
are especially extensive. Controversies over the 
tariff legislation of 1890, 1897, and 1909, in 
particular, are reflected in letters, speeches, 
schedules, and bills. 

A project has been undertaken to organize, 
index, and microfilm the Aldrich papers, in- 
cluding the records of the National Monetary 
Commission. 


Robert A. Taft Papers* 


The family of Senator Robert Alphonso Taft of 
Ohio (1889-1953) has presented a substantial 
addition of approximately 6,000 pieces to the 
Library’s extensive collection of the Senator’s 
papers. Senator Robert Taft, Jr., of Ohio was 
instrumental in sending the additional material. 

Among the varied contents of the gift are 
family correspondence, 1906-53; general corre- 
spondence, 1937-53; campaign material and ap- 
pointment books, 1940-52; and photographs, 
cartoons, scrapbooks, and other memorabilia. 
The financial papers represent both Mr. and Mrs. 





Taft’s interests. There is a group of Mrs. Taft's 
own papers, 1913-52, which include correspond. 
ence and speech notes and other material which 
the vivacious, politically oriented Martha Taft 
used in helping her husband in his campaigns. 
A series of letters written to his wife when they 
were separated while vacationing or campaigning 
demonstrates the Senator’s devotion to her, as 
well as to the various problems of action or in- 
action which came up in the Senate; he also 
faithfully reported his golf scores and meetings 
with old friends. Papers found on his desk after 
his death reveal his intense interest in his work. 
Also included is a group of letters (1943-52) 
about President Taft; another consists of letters 
of condolence received after the death of the 
Senator’s mother in 1943. 

The gallant fight Senator Taft made in 1952 
for the Republication nomination for President 
is documented in the file “1952 Chicago Con- 
vention—State Files and Correspondence re- 
ceived there.” Senator Taft’s right to be called 
“Mr. Republican” is confirmed by all the cam- 
paign material, as well as by his “Official Voting 
Record.” 


The Opening of the La Follette Papers* 


Library officials took great pleasure in announc- 
ing on September 15, 1970, that the extensive 
La Follette family papers, which will be the 
subject of an extended description at a later date, 
were processed and available to scholars by 
special permission. Requests to examine any part 
of the collection should be directed to Dr. Roy P. 
Basler, Chief of the Manuscript Division. 


Literary and Cultural History 


Although the Tax Reform Act of 1969 discour- 
aged gifts from creators of manuscript material, 
one major new collection proved a welcome 
exception. Several installments of the papers of 
one of America’s principal actresses, Lillian Gish, 
arrived in the Library in 1970. 


Lillian Gish Papers 


Lillian Gish first achieved international renown 
as a motion picture star more than 50 years ago. 
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A young actress of great talent and extraordi- 
nary beauty, she appeared in many early classics 
of the screen, including Birth of a Nation (1915), 
Broken Blossoms (1919), Way Down East 
(1920), Romola (1924), La Bohéme (1926), and 
The Scarlet Letter (1926). In many of her early 
triumphs, Miss Gish was associated with director- 
producer D. W. Griffith, to whose influence on 
her career and on the development of the film 
as an art form she paid tribute in her book 
Lillian Gish: The Movies, Mr. Griffith, and Me 
(1969). 

Miss Gish made her theatrical debut at the 
age of five; she frequently appeared on stage and 
screen with her younger sister Dorothy, who died 
in 1968. Many theatergoers will remember the 
Gish sisters for their separate performances as 
Vinnie in Life With Father, which Lillian played 
for more than a year in Chicago, one of the 
longest runs in that city’s theater history, while 
her sister played the same role in New York and 
elsewhere. 

Miss Gish has alternated between screen and 
stage with almost equal success and, beginning 
in 1948, added television drama to her list of 
achievements, acting in such successful TV plays 
as Arsenic and Old Lace and The Trip to Bounti- 
ful. In the past few years she has also lectured 
widely on the art and history of early films and 
filmmakers, especially D. W. Griffith. 

The first portion of the Lillian Gish papers, 
received in the Library of Congress in 1970, con- 
tains a great diversity of material. There are 
shooting scripts of Miss Gish’s sound films, as 
well as numerous scripts and scenarios of other 
silent films and early “talkies.” Her theater ca- 
reer is represented by final scripts of plays (some 
bearing her frequent annotations) in which she 
appeared from Broadway to Berlin. Her TV 
roles are also documented by scripts, some accom- 
panied by correspondence about the plays. In all 
these forms scripts declined by Miss Gish are 
included. 

The correspondence which has as yet come to 
the Library is not voluminous, but there is a con- 
siderable amount of valuable memorabilia. Over 


Designer’s sketch of one of Lillian Gish’s costumes for 
the film Romola (1924). From the Lillian Gish Papers. 
Used by permission. 








MARY AND CATHERINE I THE KITCHEN. 


CATHERINE: (AS THE CUNTAIN &ISES) 
-- janmah, of course, will come here direotly from shopping, and 
Joel is coming straight from the office. 


“rirérow-+e-s9enetne” Bo 
nere- to Cieier ine -wresans.. ou ee ee 
tothe sane” Ube weet ater “Sot: ome up early, Mary 


dear, and we Gould have a nice YUlee visite 


AAKYs (BUSY) 
Lovely, awa. 


CATH uINEs 
Seg pardon? 


MAY 
(LOUDLY, INTO Hkh “AH HUM. iT) 
N@ Can nave a nice quiet chat! 
(Vik TERLIPHOnWE BING 3) 
ij@llo? Yes, Central, go ahead -- Jay? Jay darling, i've seen 
30 auxious all day! iow's your father? 
(SHE NODS AND LISTENS) 
oh dear, then you went all that way for nothing. Now there's no 
sense in getting *ngry about it, darling, you know calph <-- 
just be thankful your father's all risht. 
(AUKUS SUNS DOWN THE STAI) 
hufus, come say nello to urandma “yeh. 
SUS PUTS OUT IS JiAD I TO CATHLRINE) 
where's your hat? 


I foryote 


MARY: 
~Gll, gee it, darling. 
(RUFUS GOES TO LIVING Bo M) 
vuat's that, dear? uh then you'll definitely be here for supper -- 
tne family's coming up -- 


PAA i 
—tftret*s Jay, send—nae ny love! 


CATiBRINE: (W2RLAPPING) 


MARY: 

Yes, Mama's here already and she sends her love! The others are 
coming up later and andrew has a present for me that they're all 
being yery wysterious about, so do try to wake it, Jay! well, 
don't Urry not if it meane driving fast, because I can hold 
supper -- I'd rather hold it than have you race -- all right, 
darling, we'll see you very goon then -- thank you for calling -- 
good-bye! 

(SHE HANGS UP) 
excuse ae, Mama! Rufus, you're sunposed to be at the streetcar 
stop! What are you doing under there -- ? 











A scene revision laid into Lillian Gish’s playscript for 
Tad Mosel’s All the Way Home (1960), based on James 
Agee’s A Death in the Family. Further changes of Miss 
Gish’s lines are in her hand. From the Lillian Gish 
Papers. Used by permission. 


700 photographs are included, as well as studio 
costume and hair designs, scrapbooks, press clip- 
pings, motion picture posters, programs, bro- 
chures, and other printed matter relating to films 
and the theater. Many of these materials also 
concern Dorothy Gish. 

With later additions, the Gish papers will be 
an important source for the history of the cinema 
and related arts. Considering the place of Lillian 
Gish in the early history of motion pictures, the 
source may well be unique. 


Scientific History 


Since the Sigmund Freud Archives were estab- 
lished at the Library of Congress in 1951, the 
Manuscript Division has accumulated the most 
extensive collection extant of the papers of the 
founder of psychoanalysis and his students and 
associates. The year 1970 was a high point in 
the history of the Freud Archives, as four im- 
portant groups of manuscripts were acquired: 
Freud’s letters to Carl Jung, a gift from the 
remaining Freud family papers, a group of letters 
from Freud to his associate Max Eitingon, and 
the papers of one of Freud’s disciples, the psycho- 
analyst Siegfried Bernfeld. Another significant 
new scientific collection acquired in 1970 was 
the papers of Lloyd Viel Berkner, scientific ad- 
ministrator and father of the International Geo- 
physical Year. 


Sigmund Freud Archives* 


In his autobiography Memories, Dreams, Re- 
flections, the Swiss psychiatrist Carl Jung re- 
called his first visit with Sigmund Freud in 1907: 
“We met at one o'clock in the afternoon and 
talked virtually without a pause for thirteen 
hours. Freud was the first man of real impor- 
tance I had encountered; in my experience up 
to that time, no one else could compare with 
him... . I found him extremely intelligent, 
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shrewd, and altogether remarkable. And yet my 
first impressions of him remained somewhat 
tangled; I could not make him out . . . his words 
could not remove my hesitations and doubts.” * 

Jung began his formal training in psychiatry 
in 1900 and in that year read Freud’s The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams, which he considered epoch 
making. What chiefly concerned him at first was 
Freud’s application of the concept of repression 
to dreams, for Jung had often encountered re- 
pressions in his word-association experiments, 
conducted independently of Freud. Jung already 
had a considerable reputation, which at first he 
did not want to jeopardize by a connection with 
the controversial Viennese doctor. Overcoming 
these objections, Jung became a Freudian parti- 
san before the two had met. Although he could 
not support Freud’s insistence upon the exclusive 
importance of infantile sexuality, many other 
Freudian ideas appealed immensely to him. 

The Freud-Jung correspondence began in 
1906, when Jung sent Freud a copy of his Diag- 
nostische Assoziationsstudien, published in that 
year. The meeting of 1907 furthered their asso- 
ciation, and Freud soon looked upon Jung as a 
disciple, son, and possible successor. Jung was 
living at Kiisnacht-Ziirich, and Freud’s letters 
arrived there sometimes weekly; Jung’s replies 
were less frequent. The letters ranged in subject 
from matters of importance in the psychoanalytic 
movement to personal news. 

The Freud-Jung association lasted only some- 
what more than six years, for the seeds of its 
destruction were present before the two actually 
met. The interchange of ideas was stimulating 
to both, but Jung felt that Freud was insistent 
upon developing a body of thought as a bulwark 
for the sexual theory, which was increasingly un- 
acceptable; moreover, Jung was more receptive 
to the adoption of new ideas to ensure what he 
considered an advancement of the science. The 
two disagreed over the nature of symbols, and 
their views had widened considerably by the 
Fourth Psychoanalytical Congress at Munich in 
1913. Jung had criticized Freud in his Wand- 
lungen und Symbole der Libido (1912), down- 
grading the Freudian emphasis on childhood 
origins of neurosis; Jung suggested that inability 
to deal with daily problems could be a continu- 
ing cause of neurosis. 

The correspondence had already become 
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The first of Sigmund Freud’s letters to Carl Jung, 
dated April 11, 1906, in which Freud mentions Jung’s 
Diagnostiche Assoziationsstudien, just published. Jung 
sent Freud a complimentary copy, but Freud had 
already purchased the book. From the Sigmund Freud 
Collection. Used by permission. 


strained, and midway through 1912 Freud be- 
gan addressing Jung as “Lieber Herr Doktor” 
instead of “Lieber Freund.” After receiving an 
angry letter from Jung, Freud suggested a dis- 
continuance of personal correspondence early in 
1913. There was only a formal relationship after 
the Congress in September, and the last com- 
munication between the two was in October, 
when Jung resigned the editorship of the Jahr- 
buch fiir Psychoanalytische and declared that 
he could no longer cooperate with Freud. He 
went on to develop his own school of psychiatry, 
and for the history of the science his early part- 
ing of the ways with Freud was a crucial event, 
as was Adler’s break several years before. 

In 1970, through the generosity of an anony- 
mous donor, the Library was able to purchase 
152 autograph letters and four cards (1906-13) 
from Sigmund Freud to Carl Jung. Photocopies 
of Jung’s letters to Freud have been in the Sig- 
mund Freud Archives for some years. Publica- 
tion of the entire correspondence, which was 
used by Ernest Jones in his Life and Work of 
Sigmund Freud (1953-57), is scheduled by the 
Bollingen Series of the Princeton University 
Press. 

The second major group of Freud materials 
acquired in 1970 is an important segment of the 
Freud family papers, contributed jointly by 
Freud’s heirs and transmitted by his daughter 
Anna Freud. Among these papers is the “Braut- 
briefe,” a series of almost 1,500 letters (1883- 
86) exchanged between Sigmund Freud and 
Martha Bernays during their engagement. The 
letters were closely guarded by Freud’s widow, 
who several times threatened to burn them. They 
were first seen by Freud’s biographer Ernest 
Jones, who described the correspondence as “a 
not unworthy contribution to the great love lit- 
erature of the world.” * But Freud wrote not 
merely of love; he recorded his daily activities 
and interests as a young physician, aptly de- 
scribed his associates and superiors, and, as Jones 
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has suggested, expressed ideas which fore- 
shadowed later developments of his thought. 
Allied to these is the “Reisebriefe,’ a discon- 
nected series of over 200 letters to Martha (1900- 
30), written during his various travels. Other 
Freud-Bernays family correspondence spans the 
dates 1851-1958. 

In the Freud family gift are other significant 
groups of correspondence, including over 250 let- 
ters (1887-1902) from Freud to Wilhelm Fleiss, 
one of his closest friends. Freud wrote regularly 
to the Berlin physician, intimately conveying his 
ideas and experiences. Fleiss’ letters were de- 
stroyed by Freud, and the subsequent history 
of Freud’s letters and how they escaped war- 
time perils is partially recounted by Ernest Jones. 
A selection of the Freud-Fleiss correspondence 
has been edited by Anna Freud and Ernest Kris. 

Similarly valuable is a series of photocopies 
of the Freud-Carl Koller correspondence (1880- 
87), which helps to document their relationship, 
particularly an early event in Freud’s career— 
the so-called “cocaine episode.” In 1884 Freud 
obtained a sample of the alkaloid cocaine and 
examined its physiological effects, eventually pub- 
lishing several papers on the subject. On a hint 
from Freud, Koller experimented upon the eyes 
of animals and developed the use of cocaine as 
a local anesthetic, which Freud might have hit 
upon had he investigated further. 

Among the almost 3,000 items of the Freud 
family gift are numerous exchanges between 
Freud and other correspondents from 1874 until 
his death, some in photocopy. Important among 
these is a large group of letters (1911-39) to 
Freud from his close associate, the Viennese 
psychoanalyst Hanns Sachs, who in 1912 became 
an original member of the unofficial “Commit- 
tee”—the inner circle, under the chairmanship 
of Ernest Jones, which assisted Freud, replied to 
criticisms of his ideas, and helped to direct the 
course of the psychoanalytic movement. 

Another 1970 donation to the Sigmund Freud 
Archives was the series of over 360 letters, notes, 
and telegrams (1909-33) from Freud to Max 
Eitingon, another of his closest friends. Eitingon, 
an Austrian citizen born in Russia, first visited 
Freud as a medical student in 1907. He settled in 
Zurich and later in Berlin, practicing psycho- 
analysis, and in 1919 became a member of the 
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Sigmund Freud’s first letter to his future wife 
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Martha Bernays, dated June 15, 1882, two days before their 








engagement. The stationery is his father’s. Freud says that he should “like to address the loved one, the adored 
one, as ‘Du,’ and be assured of a relationship which perhaps will have for long to be veiled in secrecy 
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seit A letter of June 30, 1882, from Martha Bernays to Sigmund Freud. It is dated at Wandsbeck, near Hamburg, 


ae where Martha’s mother had taken her upon learning of the engagement to Freud. Both letters from the Sigmund 
Freud Collection. Used by permission. 
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Committee. Eitingon was devoted to Freud, pro- 
viding him with assistance, as well as a listening 
ear, and even commissioning the Viennese sculp- 
tor Paul Kénigsberger to execute a bust of the 
master. The gift from the Eitingon estate in- 
cludes several holograph Freud manuscripts, as 
well as originals and copies of Freud’s corre- 
spondence with Albert Einstein (1929-32). 
Copies of other Freud-Einstein correspondence 
(1929-36) are in the Freud family gift. 

Also presented to the Freud Archives in 1970 
were the papers (8,000 items) of one of Freud’s 
pupils and associates, the late Siegfried Bernfeld, 
who has recently gained notice through the re- 
publication of his works in Germany. Bernfeld, 
born in Lvov, received his Ph.D. in psychology 
and biology from the University of Vienna in 
1915. He began his association with the psycho- 
analytic movement while still a student; he be- 
came a corresponding member of the Wiener 
Psychoanalytische Vereinigung in 1913 and was 
made an active member in 1915. 

Between 1915 and 1921 most of Bernfeld’s 
energies were directed toward ameliorating the 
condition of Jewish youth. He was a leader in 
the Jugendbewegung and founder, in 1919, of 
the Kinderheim Baumgarten, a communal ex- 
periment in education in which he used the ideas 
of Montessori, Berthold Otto, and Gustav Wy- 
necken. Bernfeld’s school failed, but his interest 
in childhood and adolescence did not end; it 
continued as a major theme in his psychological 
writings. 

From 1922 to 1925 Bernfeld practiced psycho- 
analysis in Vienna under the personal supervision 
of Freud and taught theoretical and clinical psy- 
choanalysis at the Psychoanalytic Institute. From 
1925 to 1932 he practiced, taught, and trained 
in Berlin. After a return to Vienna, he lived in 
France for a time and then emigrated to London 
in 1936, as did Freud two years later. After a 
brief residence Bernfeld moved to San Fran- 
cisco, where he began practice in 1937. As a train- 
ing analyst and instructor in the San Francisco 
Psychoanalytic Institute and lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School, he exer- 
cised an influence on American students and 
colleagues, who remember him as an inspired 
teacher. 


A 1955 bibliography of Bernfeld’s writing 
lists over 80 articles, books, and reviews, and 
other evidence raises the figure to at least 119, 
His first papers on psychology were published 
while he was a student, and his first book, Dig 
neue Jugend und die Frauen, appeared when 
he was 22. His best known work, Psychologie des 
Sauglings (1925), was translated into English 
as The Psychology of the Infant (1929). Other 
publications ranged from educational treatises 
such as Kinderheim Baumgarten (1921) t 
works on psychophysiology. His major theoreti: 
cal writings concerned the libido theory, which 
to him was the central idea in Freud’s teachings. 
But his most important contribution to psychok 
ogy was probably the application of psycho 
analysis to the problems of education. 

Toward the end of his life Bernfeld published 
a number of historical papers on Freud and 
collected a great mass of material for what he 
hoped would be a definitive biography. Ernest 
Jones was, however, ahead of him. Bernfeld ac 
cepted this in good spirit and contributed much 
information to Jones’ book, the first volume of 
which was published in the year of Bernfeld’s 
death. 

Bernfeld’s papers document various aspects 
of his life and work in varying degrees. Unfor 
tunately, the production materials for his more 
influential books are not present. There is, hows 
ever, a large amount of correspondence with 
Bernfeld’s associates in the psychoanalytic move- 
ment, ranging from the well-known analysts 
Reik and Adler to lesser but interesting figures 
such as Otto Fenichel and Hanns Sachs. Reik’s 
minute books as secretary of the Vienna Psycho 
analytic Society are among the papers, as is 4 
long series of the Society’s typed minutes (un 
fortunately incomplete) from 1910 to 1934 
Many other printed and manuscript items docu 
ment the history of the Vereinigung and the 
psychoanalytic movement as a whole. 

Bernfeld’s participation in the Jewish youth 
movement is somewhat less represented, ab 
though there is some correspondence, a file of 


Draft of a page from Volume 1 of The Life and Work 
of Sigmund Freud by Ernest Jones, © 1953 by Ernest 
Jones, Basic Books, Inc., Publishers, New York. Used by 
permission. From the Sigmund Freud Collection. 
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newspaper clippings, his manuscript notebook 
on the Jugendbewegung, posters and printed 
materials, and files of the movement periodicals 
edited by Bernfeld or with which he was asso- 
ciated. Included is a file of letters to Bernfeld 
from Martin Buber, whom he assisted in the 
editing of Der Jude. 

In the papers are many typescripts, notes, and 
other production materials for Bernfeld’s writ- 
ings, both published and unpublished. They in- 
clude a series of looseleaf notebooks containing 
biographical and bibliographical information on 
figures in the history of psychology, as well as a 
number of books and other printed materials, 
some scarce prepsychoanalytic pamphlets col- 
lected by Bernfeld among them. 

There is considerable material from Bernfeld’s 
American period, including routine professional 
correspondence and files on the organizations 
with which he and his wife Suzanne, also a 
psychoanalyst, were connected. But the most 
interesting materials from these years are the 
extensive files on Sigmund Freud, assembled for 
the Freud articles and for the biography that 
was never written: almost 300 photostatic and 
typed copies of Freud’s letters, typed interviews 
with his students and friends, files on his asso- 
ciates, photostats of his early articles, extensive 
notes and copies of documents concerning his 
life, working notebooks for the biography, and 
an extensive and informative correspondence 
about Freud. Some of this material was not used 
by Ernest Jones, and the results of Bernfeld’s re- 
search will be useful to future writers on Freud. 

There is a lengthy correspondence with Jones, 
who sent Bernfeld various early stages of his 
chapters for comment and emendation. Differ- 
ing early drafts of some of Jones’ chapters are 
still in the Bernfeld papers; both they and the 
correspondence show Bernfeld’s precise contri- 


bution to The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud. 


Lloyd Viel Berkner Papers 


Dr. Lloyd Berkner, whose death in 1967 at the 
age of 62 cut short an extremely active career, 
was known throughout the worid as a leading 
scientific administrator and advocate of inter- 
national cooperation in science. 

Berkner served as communications officer on 





the first Byrd Antarctic Expedition and erected 
the “Little America” radio station on the Great 
Ross Ice Barrier. Later, with the Bureau of 
Standards and the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, he conducted important research 
in upper atmospheric physics. The techniques 
he developed in the automatic and continuous 
recording of the density of ionization of the outer 
atmosphere are now standard throughout the 
world. 

In 1939 Berkner began preliminary work with 
Merle Tuve and Vannevar Bush on organizing 
the scientific effort for national defense. During 
World War II he introduced a systems approach 
in dealing with electronic installations and con- 
tributed to the development of radar and com- 
munications equipment. He later served as 
executive secretary of the Joint Research and 
Development Board. 

Berkner was author of the definitive Sctence 
and Foreign Relations (1950), advocate and 
sponsor of the first national radio astronomy 
observatory, champion of the North American 
distant early warning (DEW) system, father of 
the International Geophysical Year, and chair- 
man (1958-62) of the Space Science Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences, which ad- 
vised the Government concerning the national 
program of space research. 

The Berkner papers consist of approximately 
21,000 items, spanning the years 1905-67. The 
bulk, however, pertains to the period from 1950 
to Berkner’s death. The collection includes per- 
sonal and professional correspondence; speeches 
and lectures; papers, photographs and printed 
matter relating to the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion; and subject files for such organizations as 
the President’s Science Advisory Commission, 
the National Academy of Sciences, American 
Geophysical Union, International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics, International Council 
of Scientific Unions, Union Radio Scientifique 
Internationale, University Corporation for At 
mospheric Research, Space Science Board, and 
many others. The Lloyd V. Berkner papers com 
plement the J. Robert Oppenheimer, Vanneval 
Bush, and Alan T. Waterman papers, also in the 
Manuscript Division, all concerned with the 
varying roles of science, diplomacy, and govert- 
ment in American society. 
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Archives and Records 
American Council of Learned Societies 


Over the years the Library of Congress has main- 
tained a close association with the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Thus it was grati- 
fying to receive the main body of the records of 
the ACLS in 1970. Substantial portions of the 
records have been in the Library since 1949, a 
sift of Waldo G. Leland, first executive secre- 
tary of the organization. These were briefly re- 
ported in the Quarterly Journal of October 1967. 
Together, the papers completely document the 
history of the ACLS, from its founding in 1919 
to 1970. A subsidiary part of the collection con- 
sists of the files of the Dictionary of American 
Biography, a program conducted under the aus- 
pices of the ACLS. 

The purpose of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, as set forth in its constitution, 
is “the advancement of humanistic studies in all 
fields of learning and the maintenance and 
strengthening of relations among the national 
societies devoted to such studies.” Representative 
of its 35 constituent societies are the American 
Philosophical Society, American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, American Historical Association, 
American Studies Association, and the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies. Major programs of the 
Council include fellowships and grants-in-aid to 
scholars; travel grants for participation in in- 
ternational congresses; and support of confer- 
ences to explore important problems of scholar- 
ship. Of the various projects in the humanities 
sponsored by the ACLS, perhaps the best known 
is the Dictionary of American Biography. 

Beyond their obvious indispensability to a his- 
torical account of the ACLS itself, the records 
will supply unique material for historians study- 
ing the growth, activities, and interrelationships 
of intellectual societies in the United States and 
abroad. For the formative years of the organiza- 
tion, the correspondence files of such individuals 
as George M. Whicher, John C. Merriam, J. 
Franklin Jameson, Charles H. Haskins, and 
Waldo G. Leland will be useful. Supplementing 
this correspondence are agenda for meetings of 
the executive committee and Council, as well as 
minutes and summaries of meetings. The thread 
of relationships with constituent societies can be 
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traced through correspondence files. 

There is a great deal of informative material 
in the collection about the foundation and growth 
of programs in area studies. In this connection 
files on Asian, Slavic, and Central European 
studies and on Latin American programs will 
certainly command scholarly attention. For in- 
ternational programs administered through the 
State Department and international scholarly 
congresses in the United States, there is also ex- 
tensive material. In brief, no account of any 
aspect of our intellectual and cultural history 
over the last half century will be complete with- 
out a careful study of these records. 


Dictionary of American Biography 


The records of the Dictionary of American 
Biography already in the Library of Congress 
covered the period 1926-44. Last year’s sub- 
stantial addition (9,000 items) extends through 
1958 and further documents the production of 
the original 20 volumes and supplements. These 
records consist mainly of correspondence with 
the authors and of various drafts of the articles 
written for the DAB. In some of the article files 
there is correspondence pertaining to corrections 
or editorial changes. Of more particular interest 
to scholars may be the correspondence of Allen 
Johnson, the first editor (1925-34) ; correspond- 
ence of the editors with the publisher, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons (1926-36); several folders of 
material on controversies over particular articles 
or usages, and the correspondence of Dr. Harris 
E. Starr (1937-41), interim editor between the 
publication of the original 20 volumes and the be- 
ginning of work on the supplements. Also among 
the DAB records is a file of discards that in- 
cludes both articles rejected by the editors and 
biographical sketches of persons subsequently 
omitted from the Dictionary. 


Reproductions 


Acquisitions of domestic microfilm were notable 
both for the quantity of manuscript materials 
copied and for their diversity. The Manuscript 
Division contributed in both ways through the 
continuance of programs for placing selected 
collections on film. The program for filming 
Presidential collections resulted in the release of 
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the most extensive microfilm publication of the 
series to date—485 reels reproducing the papers 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Published to accompany 
the film was a three-volume, 1,322-page index 
of correspondents. A Library program for the 
preservation of rarities also resulted in the film- 
ing of the Manuscript Division’s Carl Schurz 
papers (50 reels) ; the Hans P. Kraus Collection 
of Spanish-American documents (4 reels) ; the 
Alden Partridge papers (2 reels) ; and the initial 
segment of the Records of the American Coloni- 
zation Society (103 reels) . 

Two documentary publications on microfilm 
sponsored by the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission have been received. These are 
the Records of the National Nonpartisan League 
(18 reels), Minnesota Historical Society; and 
the Spanish Archives of New Mexico (22 reels) , 
New Mexico Records Center, Santa Fe. 

Organizational records, private papers, and 
collections were acquired on film from a variety 
of sources. The American Chemical Society pre- 
sented 92 reels reproducing its records; and five 
reels of the records of the Pennsylvania Aboli- 
tionist Society, in the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and one reel of the University of Vir- 
ginia’s Records of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in New England were acquired. 
Among the private papers acquired on film are: 
the William Livingston papers (12 reels), 
Massachusetts Historical Society; the Scholfield 
family papers (2 reels) , Smithsonian Institution ; 
John Russell Bartlett’s Mexican Boundary Com- 
mission papers (12 reels), John Carter Brown 
Library; and the Luis de Velasco papers (1 
reel), Newberry Library. Collections in private 





ownership that became available on microfilm 
include Sol Feinstone’s American Revolution 
Collection (4 reels) and Mrs. William Beebe’s 
collection of George Mason papers (1 reel), 
Transferred from the Hispanic Foundation were 
an addition to the Enrique R. Bravo collection 
of Cuban revolutionary documents, 1952-59 
(1 reel), and an addition to the James H. Rauh 
collection of 16th-century Nahuatl documents 
from Cuautlancingo village, Mexico, DF, 
Mexico (1 reel). Positive microfilms were made 
for reader service of two previously accessioned 
negative microfilms, Antonio de Leon y Gama’s 
“Sobra la falta de peso de los Mexicanos, y modo 
como lo suplian con sus medidas, y numeros” 
(1 reel), Huntington Library, and the records 
of the Spanish Government in the Mariana 
Islands (12 reels), LC. 

The continuing program of acquiring signifi 
cant foreign reproductions resulted in the trans 
fer from the Hispanic Foundation of Bernardino 
de Sahagun’s “Historia General de las cosas de 
Nueva Espana” [1547] (3 reels), Medicea 
Laurenziana, Florence. A positive reader-service 
microfilm was made from the previously acces- 
sioned Konstantin Petrovich Pobedonostsev 
papers (3 reels), Lenin Library, Moscow. 

Further additions were made to Foreign Office 
series 115, vols. 2951-3000 (36 reels) and F.O. 
series 605 (1 reel), Public Record Office, Lon- 
don; Archives dé la Marine, B' Décisions, selec- 
tions from vols. 32-102 (11 reels), and B, 
Ordres et Depéches, selections from vols. 143- 
174 (17 reels), Archives nationales, Paris; and 
Indiferente General, legajos 107, 108 (6 reels), 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville. 


NOTES 


* In this report and in the list that follows, an aster- 
isk indicates restriction on access to the collection. 
Information concerning access may be sought through 
the Chief, Manuscript Division. 


*Carl Jung, Memories, Dreams, Reflections (New 
York, 1963), 149. 

*Ernest Jones, The Life and Work of Sigmund 
Freud (New York, 1953-57), I, 99. 
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MANUSCRIPT DIVISION 


ACQUISITIONS, 1970 


Listed below are the principal manuscript ac- 
quisitions of the Library of Congress that were 
added to the holdings of the Manuscript Division 
during 1970. Manuscripts in the fields of law, 
music, maps, and Orientalia, books in manu- 
script, and reproductions of manuscripts not of 
specific interest for U.S. history are described in 
other reports in the Quarterly Journal. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by collection 
title within the following classified scheme. 


I. Presidential Papers 
II. Personal Papers 
A. Diplomatic, Military, 
History 
1. Colonial, Revolutionary, 
Period (to 1860) 
2. Civil War—Reconstruction (to 1900) 
3. 20th Century 
B. Literary and Cultural History 
C. Scientific History 
III. Collectionst 
IV. Archives and Records 
V. Reproductions 
A. Domestic 
B. Foreign 


Political, and Social 


and National 


tThe category “collections” has been introduced to 
accommodate a sizable number of manuscript groups 
hot appropriately listed under other categories. 


_ Gifts and purchases of a small number of items 
lor addition to existing collections are not always 
included in the list of acquisitions. Among the 


benefactors who have, by gift or deposit, strength- 
ened the national manuscript collections are the 
following: Cyril Clemens, Kirkwood, Mo.; Mrs. 
Vera Deans, New York, N.Y.; Harry T. Fried- 
man, Brooklyn, N.Y.; California Friends of Rob- 
ert Frost, San Francisco, Calif.; Alan Hynd, 
Westport, Conn.; Mrs. Katharine A. Kellock, 
Washington, D.C.; Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Darien, Conn.; Mrs. Lilian T. Mowrer, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Max Blondel la Rougery, Paris, 
France; Paul M. Robinett, Mountain Grove, 
Mo.; Mrs. John Farr Simmons, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. Frank G. Burke, Washington, D.C.; 
Dr. Julian Mason, Charlotte, N.C.; Mrs. Muriel 
Delap, Gorey, Ireland; and Dr. Sergius Yakob- 
son, Washington, D.C. 


A key to the symbols used follows: 
A Addition 
ADS Autograph document signed 
ALS Autograph letter signed 
ANS Autograph note signed 
D_ Deposit 
G Gift 
Ms Manuscript 
LS Letter signed 


N New 
P Purchase 
T Transfer 


TLS Typed letter signed 
TMs Typed manuscript 
* See note 1, page 306 
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Collection title 


I. Presidential Papers 


Buchanan, James 
ALS to Henry A. Wise, 1856 


Cleveland, Grover 


ALS, 1884 
ALS, 1884 
ADS, 1887 
ALS, 1890 
ALS, 1892 


Coolidge, Calvin 
LsS, 1920, 1931 


LS, 1924 


Fillmore, Millard 
ALS, 1843, to Daniel Webster 


Garfield, James A. 
ALS, 1876 


ALS, 1880, to William E. Chandler 


Grant, Ulysses S. 
ALS, 1872 


ADS, 1881 


ALS, 1881, to James A. Garfield 


Harrison, Benjamin 
ALS, 1890 


ALsS, 1891, 1895 


Jackson, Andrew 
ADS, 1813, John Coffee to A. J. 


ALsS, 1804-44 (copies) 


ALS, 1827, Van Buren to A. J., with AN 
of A. J. on 4th page 


ALsS, 1831, 1842 





Source 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Parke-Bernet Galleries 
New York, N.Y. 


Emily Driscoll 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. John J. Hughes 
Tequesta, Fla. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Mercury Stamp Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


Adam A. Weschler & Son 
Washington, D.C. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Robert K. Black 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Bruce Gimelson 
Fort Washington, Pa. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Doris Harris Autographs 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 








Category 





Approximate 
number of items 





PA 


G/PA 


PA 


PA 


PA 


G/PA 


20 





Collectio’ 


]. Pre 
ALS, 


ALS 
ALS 
AD, 


Jeffers 
ALS 


Johnso 
LS, 


Lincol: 
ANS 


McKir 
LS, 
LS, 

Madis 
ALS 
AL 

Monr 
AL 
AL 
ALs 
AL 
AL 
AL 


AL 


Pierc: 
Al 
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Collection title 


|. Presidential Papers—Continued 


ALS, 1833 

ALS, 1834 (copy) 
ALS, 1836 

AD, n.d. 


Jefferson, Thomas 
ALS, 1802 


Johnson, Andrew 
LS, 1852 


Lincoln, Abraham 
ANS, 1864 


McKinley, William 
LS, 1889 
LS, 1893 
Madison, James 
ALS, 1791 
ALS, 1824 
Monroe, James 
ALsS, 1785, 1815 
ALS, 1795 
ALsS, 1797, 1813, 1815, 1822 
ALsS, 1811, 1815 
ALS, 1804, to James Madison 
ALS, 1813 


ALS, 1822, William Wirt to JM 


Pierce, Franklin 
ALS, 1847, to Edmund Burke 


Source 





Carnegie Book Shop 
New York, N.Y. 


John J. Clark 
Akron, Ohio 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Parke-Bernet 
New York, N.Y. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Parke-Bernet 
New York, N.Y. 


Parke-Bernet 
New York, N.Y. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Robert K. Black 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Parke-Bernet 
New York, N.Y. 


Kenneth W. Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 


Kenneth W. Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 


Parke-Bernet 
New York, N.Y. 


Bruce Gimelson 
Fort Washington, Pa. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Carnegie Book Shop 
New York, N.Y. 


Parke-Bernet 
New York, N.Y. 


PA 
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Approximate 


Category number of items 





Collection title 


I. Presidential Papers—Continued 


ALS, 1857, to Asbury Dickins 
ALSsS, n.d. 
Polk, James K. 
ALS, 1836 
ALS, 1844 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
ALS, 1889 


ALS, 1890 

TLS, 1895 

TLS, 1899 

TMs, ““The Democratic Movement in a 
Republic” 


TMs., ‘Democratic Ideals” 


TMs., Minutes of Meeting in Chicago, 
1912 


TLs., “With the Royal Families in 
Europe,” 1911 


TMs., Essay on Industry and Labor, n.d. 
TLS, 1912 
Taft, William Howard 
TMsS., ALS, 1920 
ALS, 1924 


Tyler, John 
ALS, 1830 


ALsS, 1859, n.d. 


Van Buren, Martin 
ALS, 1823, to Samuel Smith 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Adam A. Weschler & Son 
Washington, D.C. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


Parke-Bernet 
New York, N.Y. 


Bruce Gimelson 
Fort Washington, Pa. 


Doris Harris 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Robert K. Black 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Jenkins Company 
Austin, Tex. 


Jeff Wilson, Bookseller 
Newton Square, Pa. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 


Parke-Bernet 
New York, N.Y. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Kenneth W. Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 





Approximaiy 
Category number of items 
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Collection title 


I. Presidential Papers—Continued 


ALS, 1861 
ALsS, 1812-61 


ALS, 1855 
Washington, George 
ALS, [1773], copy 
ALS, 1777, copy 
ALS, 1782 
Wilson, Woodrow 


TLS, 1912 


(See also below, under II. Personal Papers, 


Collection title 


II. Personal Papers 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, 
1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and 


Clay, Henry 


Cushing, Caleb 
Force, Peter 

French, Benjamin B.* 
Humphreys, David 


Mitchill, Catherine 








Source 


Category 


$$$ 


Approximate 





Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Mary L. Elder 
St. Louis, Mo. 


G/P A 
John P. Chalmers 
Washington, D.C. 


Kenneth W. Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 


Mercury Stamp Co. PA 
New York, N.Y. 


number of items 


—.. 


William Jennings Bryan, and V. Domestic Reproductions, Theodore 


Roosevelt) 





Source 


and Social History 
National Period (to 1860) 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc. PA 
Boston, Mass. 

Charles Hamilton 

New York, N.Y. 

Letitia T. Howe GA 
New York, N.Y. 

Edward Stead GA 
Elkridge, Md. 

S. Leroy French GA 
New York, N.Y. 

Kenneth W. Rendell PA 
Somerville, Mass. 

Mrs. Philip Garman GN 


Hamden, Conn. 


Approximate 


Category number of items 


85 
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tine backs yb Me Ling, Ke yale w Hoses wi Hl, ger We bane 
jeeeby of Vl sow Aba Pedon, Goro really, Mey Anarts stil FRandoore a2 Ris, 
te F rcPthers a year or lowe, They Howe 2lecadly a. valiathe Y ruxhec Sete 
cotbecLecne of Looks. 

) Mz FuLorr so wong p) Had This govreeromesoe) 
lod hallcmine ‘nina aceb) hes plan of Lorhhero aPaok un pee 
Fle ws Peo 2 IP Fo qake come Capberesmnere Me % Covedeg ' Meerce 
flee, aunt Ihrow whad foweyyal enrg eres Hive Pergfecroes ace, Kove ofee- 
hana, Phy may Be omade: % deoSey om enecmnss year. Hr MG herfoooe 


Catherine Mitchill to her sister, Mrs. Margaret Miller, Washington, Feb. 12, 1809. The wife of Senator Samuel L. 
Mitchill of New York, she writes appreciatively of the youthful Library of Congress which, even in 1809, had 
“a valuable & respectable collection of books.” 
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Collection title 


II. Personal Papers—Continued 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 
1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and National Period (to 1860)—Continued 


Morris, Gouverneur 


Morris, Robert 
Nicholson, John 


Quimby, Phineas Parkhurst—Lucius E. 


Burkmars 


Rodgers Family 


Sumner, Charles 


Webster, Daniel 


Wilkes, Charles and Family 


Wotherspoon, Alexander S. 











Source 





—.. 





Parke-Bernet 
New York, N.Y. 


Kenneth W. Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 


Kenneth W. Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Mrs. Elwyn Seelye 
Rosemont, Pa. 


Mrs. Alexander McComb 
Washington, D.C. 


Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Kenneth W. Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 


Mercury Stamp Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


Mary E. Cooley 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Adm. A. S. Wotherspoon 
Jamestown, R.I. 


2. Civil War—Reconstruction (to 1900) 


Badeau, Adam 


Fell, Jesse W. 


Garfield, Lucretia R. 


Hale Family 


Mrs. Harold W. Cheel 
Ho-Ho-Kus, N.J. 


Estate of Robert D. Richardson 
Boston, Mass. 


Doris Harris Autographs 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Robert K. Black 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Approximate 
Category number of items 
PA 16 
PA l 
PA 2 
GA | 
DA 260 
TA 33 
PA ¥) 
GA l 
GA 80 
GA 165 
GN 250 
PA I 
PA 9 





Collect 


Il. F 
A. 


Halfo. 
Smith 
Mr: 


Stanl 


Ward 


Aldric 
Arnol 
Baker 
Berna 
Boone 
Bowe 


Ms 


Bryan 


Butte: 


Clark 


Colm 


Edge: 
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late Approximate 
ms Collection title Source Category number of items 
II. Personal Papers—Continued 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 
2. Civil War—Reconstruction (to 1900)—Continued 
16 Kenneth W. Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 
Halford, Elijah Walker Dr. Halford Hallock GN 400 
New Paltz, N.Y. 
Smith, Helen Fairfield Mrs. Katherine H. Ostranger GN 135 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland’s letters Madison, Wis. 
Stanley-Brown, Joseph Mrs. Herbert Feis GA 6 
2 York, Maine 
Ward, John The Reverend John W. Fehringer GN 3 
I East Aurora, N.Y. 
260 
3. 20th Century 
33 Aldrich, Nelson Wilmarth Our Lady of Providence Seminary GA 15, 000 
Warwick, R.I. 
5 Arnold, Henry Harley* Mrs. Henry H. Arnold GA 3, 100 
Sonoma, Calif. 
Baker, Ray Stannard Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc. PA | 
Boston, Mass. 
Bernays, Edward L.* Edward L. Bernays GA 2, 107 
Cambridge, Mass. 
| Boone, Joel Thompson* Adm. Joel T. Boone GN 4 
Washington, D.C. 
80 Bowen, Catherine Drinker Catherine Drinker Bowen GA 1 
Ms. of Family Portrait Haverford, Pa. 
Bryan, William Jennings Charles Hamilton PA 355 
New York, N.Y. 
Maury A. Bromsen 
165 Boston, Mass. 
Butterfield, Kenyon Leech Victor L. Butterfield GA 1, 350 
250 Middletown, Conn. 
Clark, Victor Selden LC TA 4, 650 
; Colm, Gerhard Gerhard Colm GN 13, 500 
Washington, D.C. 
9 
; Edgerton, Henry White Mrs. Henry W. Edgerton GN 535 
Washington, D.C. 
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Collection title 


II. Personal Papers—Continued 





Source 


A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 


3. 20th Century—Continued 


Edson, Merritt Austin* 


Fisher, Walter Lowrie 
Gertz, Elmer* 

Green, Constance McLaughlin 
Ickes, Harold L.* 
Jessup, Philip C.* 

La Follette Family* 
Lahey, Edwin A. 

Land, Emory Scott 
Lewis, Ernest Irving 
Luce, Clare Boothe* 
McCook Family* 
Pinchot, Cornelia Bryce 
Putnam, Harrington 
Riis, Jacob August 


Roosevelt, Kermit* 


Schmitt, Bernadotte Everly 


Mrs. Merritt A. Edson 
Washington, D.C. 


Walter T. Fisher 
Chicago, Ill. 


Elmer Gertz 
Chicago, II. 


Mrs. Constance Green 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Harold L. Ickes 
Olney, Md. 


Judge Philip C. Jessup 
Norfolk, Conn. 


Mary La Follette 
Arlington, Va. 


Mrs. Edwin A. Lahey 
Washington, D.C. 


Adm. Emory Scott Land 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. George Skinner 
Arlington, Va. 


Mrs. Henry R. Luce 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Mrs. Katharine McCook Knox 
Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Gifford B. Pinchot 
Upperco, Md. 


American-British Law Division 
LC 

J. Riis Owre 

Coral Gables, Fla. 


Estate of Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt via Kermit 
Roosevelt 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Bernadotte Schmitt 
Alexandria, Va. 


Category 


GN/A 


GA 


GN 


GN/A 


Approximate 
number of items 


20, 000 
22 

11, 550 
75 

2, 000 
550 

17, 000 


47 


4, 250 


62 


25, 006 





Collect 


II. P 
A. 


Spiva 


Strau 


Taft, 


Tum 


Willi 


Wille 


Woo 


Barn 


Bart 


Berr 


Bide 


Cus 


Esp 





lems 


75 


47 


+, 250 


62 


47 


171 


5, 000 








Collection title 
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Source 





Il. Personal Papers—Continued 


A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 


3. 20th Century—Continued 


Spivak, Lawrence E.* 
Straus, Michael W. 

Taft, Robert Alphonso* 
Tumulty, Joseph Patrick* 
Williams, Charl Ormond 


Willard Family* 


Wood, Leonard 


B. Literary and Cultural History 
Barnes, Djuna 
Typescript, “An Irish Triangle” 
Barth, John 
Berryman, Clifford K. 
Biddle, George* 


Borglum, Solon H. 


Cushman, Charlotte Saunders 


Espil, Courtney Letts de 


Lawrence E. Spivak 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Michael W. Straus 
Washington, D.C. 


Senator Robert Taft, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


Dr. and Mrs. Philip Caufield 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Estate of Charl Ormond Williams 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Estate of Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt via Kermit 
Roosevelt 
Washington, D.C. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


Copyright Office 
LC 


John Barth 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Florence S. Berryman 
Washington, D.C. 


George Biddle 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Mrs. A. Mervyn Davies 
Wilton, Conn. 


Emily Driscoll 
New York, N.Y. 


John Wilson 
London, England 


Mme Felipe Espil 
New York, N.Y. 


Approximate 


Category number of items 


GA 5, 803 
GN 2, 000 
GA 6, 000 
GA 1, 825 
GN 3, 200 
DA 20, 000 
PA l 
TN l 
DA 10 
GA 340 
GA 770 
GA 395 
PA 5 
GA 3 
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Collection title 


II. Personal Papers—Continued 





Source 





B. Literary and Cultural History—Continued 


Fiske, Minnie Maddern 


Flanner, Janet—Solita Solano* 


French, Daniel Chester* 


Fromuth, Charles H.* 


Frost, Robert Lee 


Gish, Lillian 


Holmes, John Haynes* 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Sr. 


Krutch, Joseph Wood 


Lawrie, Lee Oskar* 


MacLeish, Archibald* 


Moss, Arnold 


Nichols, William Ichabod * 


Niebuhr, Reinhold * 


Perse, Saint-John 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Solita Solano 
Orgeval, France 


Janet Flanner 
Paris, France 


Mrs. Margaret French Cresson 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


Mrs. Elva Fromuth Loe 
Fairfax, Va. 


Doris Harris Autographs 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Lillian Gish 
New York, N.Y. 


Carl H. Voss 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


Kenneth W. Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 


Joseph Wood Krutch 
Tuscon, Ariz. 


Mrs. Lee Lawrie 
Easton, Md. 


Archibald MacLeish 
Conway, Mass. 


Arnold Moss 
New York, N.Y. 


William I. Nichols 
New York, N.Y. 


Dr. and Mrs. Reinhold Niebuhr 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


Hon. Jonathan Bingham 
Washington, D.C. 


Pierre Berés 
Paris, France 











Approximate 





Category number of items 
PA 200 
GA 99 
GA 1, 375 
DN 100 
PA l 
GN 1, 635 
GA l 
PA 8 
DA 1, 200 
GA 3, 525 
D/JGA 77 
GA 50 
GA 2, 875 
GA 39 
PN 10 





Price, 


Shap’ 


Spoff 


Trau 


Updi 


Web: 


Whe 


Wist 


Ame 


Berk 


Freu 





200 


, 375 


, 635 


|, 200 


3, 525 


77 


50 


2, 875 
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Collection title 


Source 





II. Personal Papers—Continued 


B. Literary and Cultural History—Continued 


Price, Vincent 
Purves, Edmund Randolph 
Shapiro, Karl* 
Spofford, Ainsworth Rand 


Traubel, Horace* 


Updike, John 
Webster, Margaret 
Wheelock, John Hall 


Wister, Owen 


C. Scientific History 


Ames, Louis Bates and Frances Ilg 
Berkner, Lloyd Viel 
Einstein, Albert 


Freud, Sigmund* 


Vincent Price 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mrs. Edmund R. Purves 
Washington, D.C. 


Charles Feinberg 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mrs. Shepard Morgan 
Norfolk, Conn. 


Gertrude Traubel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Feinberg 
Detroit, Mich. 


John Updike 
Ipswich, Mass. 


Margaret Webster 
Madison, Wis. 


John Hall Wheelock 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Walter Stokes 
St. Davids, Pa. 


Mrs. Louis Bates Ames 
New Haven, Conn. 


Mrs. Lloyd V. Berkner 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Frau Josefine Caratheodory 
Munich, Germany 


Mrs. John Ostwald 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Estate of Dr. Max Eitingon 
Jerusalem, Israel 


W. H. Stocks & Co. 
London, England 


Category 


Approximate 
number of items 





G/PA 


24, 850 


1, 450 


200 


345 


wn 
uw 


611 


26 


35 


666 


21, 000 


11, 433 
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Collection title 


II. Personal Papers—Continued 
C. Scientific History—Continued 


Gamow, George 


Greely, Adolphus Washington 

Hall (Asaph) Family 

Pincus, Gregory Goodwin* 
(copy) 

Pritchett, Henry Smith 

Rapaport, David 

Szent-Gyérgyi, Albert 

Von Braun, Wernher 

Waterman, Alan Tower 


Wolman, Abel 


Woodworth, Robert Session 


Collection title 


III. Collections 


Barnes, Joseph—Wendell Wilkie 
Cox Autograph Collection 


Crofoot, Herman K.—Francis Elias Spinner 


Source 


Anna Freud 
London, England 


Mrs. Barbara Gamow 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Mrs. Beatrice Rosenfeld 
New York, N.Y. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Mrs. Robert W. Kilpatrick 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Gregory G. Pincus 
Montreal, Canada 


Leonard W. Pritchett 
Westbrook, Conn. 


Mrs. David Rapaport 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


Dr. Albert Szent-Gyérgyi 
Woods Hole, Mass. 


Dr. Wernher Von Braun 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Mrs. Alan T. Waterman 
Santa Ynez, Calif. 


Dr. Abel Wolman 
Baltimore, Md. 


Prof. Mary R. Sheehan 
New York, N.Y. 


Source 


Mrs. Joseph Barnes 
Cornwall, Conn. 


H. Bartholomew Cox 
Oxon Hill, Md. 


Mrs. H. K. Crofoot 
Moravia, N.Y. 





Category 


Approximate 





GA 


PA 


Category 


GN 


GN 


number of items 


103 


345 


650 


185 


350 


Approzimale 


number of items 


5, 800 


750 








Collec 


Ill. 


Fein 


Ame 


Leal 


S 


Ol 


Pe 
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nate A pprorimate 
ems Collection title Source Category number of items 
III. Collections—Continued 
Feinberg Whitman Collection Charles E. Feinberg D/P A 1, 271 
Detroit, Mich. 
Doris Harris 
San Pedro, Calif. 
103 
Charles Sessler 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. William R. Weber 
j New York, N.Y. 
Hans P. Kraus Collection of Spanish- Michael C. Glitsch and Son PA l 
345 American Documents Dallas, Tex. 
Lear, Tobias Charles Hamilton PA 17 
New York, N.Y. 
Paul C. Richards 
; Brookline, Mass. 
Naval Historical Foundation Collections Naval Historical Foundation DA 19, 709 
650 Washington, D.C. 
Separate collections: 
9 Bowen, Harold Gardiner DN 385 
Dickens, Francis N. DN 8 
» 000 Greene, Albert S. DN 120 
. King, Ernest J. DN 7, 000 
Rodgers Family DA 4 
185 Ryan, George Parker DN 71 
159 Sims, William Sowden DA 12, 000 
35 
Thomas, Charles M. DN 65 
Tingey, Thomas (copies) DN 54 
Oldridge, William A. Mr. and Mrs. James A. McKaigney GA 150 
— Mineola, N.Y. 
f items 
Pennell Collection of Whistleriana Paul C. Richards PA 9 
Brookline Mass. 
5 800 Kenneth W. Rendell 
”s Somerville Mass. 
8 J. & S. Graphics, Inc. 
Chicago, IIl. 
750 Zeitlin & Ver Brugge 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
438-389 O - 71 
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Collection title 


IV. Archives and Records 


American Council of Learned Societies* 


American Historical Association* 


Literary Society of Washington 


MacDowell Colony* 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 


323 


Approrimate 


Source Category number of items 


Dictionary of American Biography 
Cambridge, Mass. 


American Council of Learned Societies 
New York, N.Y. 


American Historical Association 
Washington, D.C. 


The Literary Society of Washington 
Washington, D.C. 


MacDowell Colony 
Peterborough, N.H. 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
Washington, D.C. 





Collection title 


Quantity 


Location of originals 





V. Reproductions 
A. Domestic 


American Chemical Society 


American Colonization Society 


Bartlett, John Russell 


Bravo, Enrique R.—Cuban Revolution, 1952-58 


Einstein, Albert 


Feinstone, Sol—American Revolution 


Formerly in American Chemical Society 
Washington, D.C. 


92 reels 


LC 103 reels 


John Carter Brown Library 
Providence, R.I. 


12 reels 


Private Collection 1 reel 
Washington, D.C. 


Helen Dukas 
Princeton, N.J. 


1 page 


Sol Feinstone 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 


3 reels 


Last page of a letter addressed to Emperor Charles I of Spain, dated Mexico [City], Dec. 4, 1537, conjointly 
Signed by Juan de Zumarrdga, Bishop of Mexico; Juan de Carate, Bishop of Antigera [Oaxaca]; and Francisco 
Marroquin, Bishop of Santiago, Guatemala. In their lengthy letter the bishops ask if they should send emissaries 
to the Council of Trent; that Indians be gathered into towns; that Mexico be given a great cathedral; that lands 
be granted to churches and clerics; that polygamy be punished; that future Spanish settlers be married or be 
made to marry soon after their arrival in Mexico; that more friars be sent to Mexico; and that the Indians be 
forced to tithe. From the Hans P. Kraus Collection of Spanish American Documents. 








Collection title 


V. Reproductions—Continued 


A. Domestic—Continued 


Gama, Antonio de Léon y “Sobra la falta de peso 
de los Mexicanos, y modo como lo suplian con 
sus medidas, y numeros.” 


Homsher, Charles Wesley 


Kraus, Hans P.—Spanish-American Documents 


Livingston, William 
Mason, George 
National Nonpartisan League 


Partridge, Alden 


Pennsylvania Abolitionist Society 


James H. Rauh collection of 16th-century Nahuatl 
documents from Cuautlancingo village, State of 
Mexico, Mexico. 


Roosevelt, Theodore 


Scholfield Family 


Schurz, Carl 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England 


Spanish Archives of New Mexico 
Spanish Colonial Government in the Mariana 
Islands 


Velasco, Luis de 


B. Foreign 


Foreign Office 115 
Vols. 2951-3000 (1923-24) 
Foreign Office 605 


Indiferente General 107, 108 








Location of originals 


Quantity 





Henry E. Huntington Library 
San Marino, Calif. 


David S. Homsher 
Fremont, Calif. 


LC 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. William Beebe 
Alexandria, Va. 


Minnesota Historical Society 
St. Paul, Minn. 


LC 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James H. Rauh 
New Orleans, La. 


LC 


Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 


LC 


University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 


New Mexico Records Center 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


LC 


Newberry Library 
Chicago, Ill. 


Public Record Office 


London, England 


Archivo General de Indias 
Seville, Spain 


1 reel 


D pages 


4 reels 


12 reels 


1 reel 


18 reels 


2 reels 


5 reels 


1 reel 


485 reels 


2 reels 


50 reels 


1 reel 


22 reels 


12 reels 


1 reel 


36 reels 


1 reel 
6 reels 





Mar 
Vi 


Mar 
Vi 


Mex 


Pob 


Sah 





reel 


reels 


reels 


reel 


reels 


reels 


reels 


reel 


reels 


reels 


reels 


| reel 


reels 


reels 


1 reel 


) reels 


1 reel 


) reels 





Collection title 
V. Reproductions—Continued 
B. Foreign—Continued 


Marine B!, Décisions 
Vols. 32-102, in part (1718-89) 


Marine B?, Ordres et Dépéches 
Vols. 145-174, in part 
Mexico Tierras 
Ms. No. 2809 “Cuenta y visita de pueblo de 
Ppencuyut.” 


Pobedonostsev, Konstantin Petrovich 


Sahagun, Bernardino de 
“Historia General de las cosas de Nueva Espana” 


Location of originals 


Archives Nationales 
Paris, France 


Archivo de la Nacién 
Mexico City 


Lenin Library 
Moscow, Russia 


Medicea Laurenziana 
Florence, Italy 


2 
nN 
wr 


Quantity 


11 reels 


17 reels 


1 reel 


3 reels 


3 reels 











Index to Volume 28 


Adams, Ansel, 24; photograph, cover 

Adler, Richard, manuscript scores, 52 

Africa, recording of tribal music, 70 

Aldrich, Nelson Wilmarth, papers, 293, 294, 315 

Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana, 
225, 226 

American Chemical Society, records on micro- 
film, 306, 323 

American Colonization Society, records on micro- 
film, 306, 323 

American Council of Learned Societies, records, 
305, 323 

American Historical Association, records, 323 

American history: copyright, 114—143; diploma- 
tic and military, 285-287, 290-293; literary 
and cultural, 114-136, 294; political and social, 
76-102, 227, 282, 283, 287, 293; research re- 
sources in France, 241, 254-259; Revolution- 
ary War, 28-37, 158-172, 196-215; scientific, 
304 

“American Scholars at the Archives Nationales,” 
241-247 

Ames, Louis Bates, papers, 319 

Ames, Mrs. Louis Bates, gift, 319 

Archive of Folk Song, 69 

Archives de France: Archives nationales, 241- 
252, 254; Archives municipales, Nantes, 254— 
259 

Arnold, Henry Harley, papers, 315 

Arnold, Mrs. Henry Harley, gift, 315 

Arnold, Samuel, early edition, 61 

As I Went Over the Water, 267 

Atlantic Neptune, 200-202 

Ayala, Mme A. C. de, gift, 68 


Babin, Victor, gift, 50, 68 

Badeau, Adam, papers, 314 

Baker, Ray Stannard, papers, 315 

Barnes, Djuna, typescript, 317 

Barnes, Joseph, papers, 320 

Barnes, Mrs. Joseph, gift, 320 

Barth, John, papers, 317 

— John Russell, papers on microfilm, 306, 


Battistini, Mattia, recording of, 70 


Beall, Karen F., “The Making of a Legend: 
Nicolas-Toussaint Charlet and the Napoleonic 
Era,” 38-44 

Beethoven, Ludwig van: first editions, 66; score, 
61 

— Orazio, facsimile of manuscript score, 
6 

Béranger, Pierre Jean de, 43 

Berg, Alban, letters, 56 

Berg, Helene, letters, 56 

Bergsma, William Laurence, manuscript score 52 

Berkner, Lloyd Viel, papers, 304, 319 

Berkner, Mrs. Lloyd Viel, gift, 319 

Bernays, Edward L., papers, 315 

Bernfeld, Siegfried, papers, 302-304 

Berryman, Clifford K., papers, 317 

Berryman, Florence S., gift, 317 

Biddle, George, papers, 317 

Biennale of Illustration, Bratislava, 275 

Bimboni, Alberto, manuscript score, 45 

Bimboni, Winona, gift, 45 

Bingham, Jonathan, gift, 318 

Bischoff, Johann Christoph, early edition, 62 

Blachley, Lou, folklore recordings, 69 

Black, Robert A., folklore recordings, 69 

Blake, William, 273 

Blass, Robert, recording of, 70 

Blondel la Rougery, Max, gift, 307 

Boninsegna, Celestina, recording of, 70 

Bonnel, Ulane Zeeck, 261; “The Dobrée Papers 
at Nantes,” 253-260 

Boone, Joel Thompson, papers, 315 

Borglum, Solon H., papers, 317 

Botkin, Benjamin A.., folklore recordings, 69 

Boutet de Monvel, Louis Maurice, 274 

Bowen, Catherine Drinker, manuscript, 315 

Bowen, Harold Gardiner, deposit, 321 

Braibant, Charles, 248, 251 

Brant, Henry Dreyfuss, manuscript score, 52 

Bravo, Enrique R., papers on microfilm, 306, 323 

Britain, Radie, manuscript scores, 52 

Broderick, John C., report on acquisitions, 
Manuscript Division, 281 
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Bryan, William Jennings: papers, 281, 282, 315; 
recording of, 71 

Buber, Martin, letters, 304 

Buchanan, James, letter, 308 

Biilow, Hans von, 57, 67 

Burkat, Leonard, gift, 60 

Burke, Frank G., gift, 307 

Burkmars, Lucius E., papers, 314 

Busch, Wilhelm, 274 

Butterfield, Kenyon Leech, papers, 315 

Butterfield, Victor L., papers, 315 


Caldecott, Randolph, 275; Medal, 263 

California Friends of Robert Frost, gift, 307 

Caponigro, Paul, 24; photograph, 24 

Capponi, Giovanni Angelo, early edition, 62 

Caryll, Ivan, minstrel songs, 66 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Mario, manuscript score, 
46 

Castrucci, Pietro, early edition, 62 

Caufield, Dr. and Mrs. Philip, gift, 317 

Center for Information on Historical Research 
in France, Bulletin, 248-252; see also Archives 
de France 

Chalia, Rosalia, recording of, 70 

Chaliapin, Feodor, recordings of, 70 

Chalmers, John P., gift, 312 

“Charles Thomson on Unity in the American 
Revolution,” 158-172 

Charlet, Nicolas-Toussaint, lithographs, 38-44 

Cheel, Mrs. Harold W., gift, 314 

Children’s books, 262-280 

China, Sung printing and illustrations, 173-195 

Clark, John J., gift, 309 

Clark, Victor Selden, papers, 315 

Clay, Henry, papers, 312 

Clemens, Cyril, gift, 307 

Cleveland, Grover, papers, 308 

Cleveland, Mrs. Grover, letters, 315 

Cocchi, Gioacchino, early edition, 62 

Coke, Roger Sacheverell, holograph, 52 

Cole, John Y., “Of Copyright, Men, and a Na- 
tional Library,” 114-136 

Colm, Gerhard, papers, 315 

Congress, Joint Committee on the Library, 117, 
124, 125, 128 

Conus, Jules, score, 46 

Cooley, Mary E., gift, 314 

Coolidge, Calvin, letters, 308 

Coolidge Foundation; see Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation 

Copland, Aaron, holographs, 52 





Copyright: deposit and LC, 75, 76, 114-143; 
exhibit concerning, 144—153; international co. 
operation, 139-142; legislation, 75, 114-117, 
119, 121, 124-126, 129, 137-143 

Cox, H. Bartholomew, autograph collection, 320 

“Creative Photography, 1869-1969,” 2-27 

Cresson, Margaret French, gift, 318 

Creston, Paul, manuscript scores 52 

Crofoot, Herman K., papers, 320 

Crofoot, Mrs. Herman K., gift, 320 

Crossley, Ada, recording of, 70 

Cruikshank, George, 274 

Cuba, microfilm relating to revolution, 323 

Cushing, Caleb, papers, 312 

Cushman, Charlotte Saunders, papers, 317 


Damrosch, Leopold, papers, 46, 66 

Damrosch, Walter: manuscript 
papers, 61, 66 

Dani, Carlo, recording of, 70 

Daniel, Chantal, 261; “The Center for In- 
formation on Historical Research in France,” 
248-252 

“David Humphreys’ Lost Ode to George Wash- 
ington, 1776,” 28-37 

Davies, Mrs. A. Mervyn, gift, 317 

Day, F. Holland, 13; photographs, 13 

Deans, Vera, gift, 307 

Debussy, Claude, score, 67 

Delap, Muriel, gift, 307 

Destinn, Emmy, recording of, 71 

De Witt, Simeon, 206 

Dickens, Charles, 273 

Dickens, Francis N., deposit, 321 

Dickinson, Eleanor, folkore recordings, 69 

Dictionary of American Biography, records, 305, 
323 

Dixon, Ronald, folklore recordings, 69 

Dobrée, Pierre Frédéric, papers to be micro- 
filmed, 256 

“The Dobrée Papers at Nantes,” 253-260 

Dodge, Charles, manuscript score, 53 


scores, 46; 


Eames, Emma, recording of, 71 

Edgerton, Henry White, papers, 315 

Edgerton, Mrs. Henry White, gift, 315 

Edson, Merritt Austin, papers, 290, 293, 316 

Edson, Mrs. Merritt Austin, gift, 316 

Einstein, Albert, papers, 302, 319; papers on 
microfilm, 323 

Eitingon, Max, papers, 299; estate of, gift, 299, 
319 

Elder, Mary L., gift, 312 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation in the 
Library of Congress, 55, 68 
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Emerson, Peter Henry, 4—7, 8, 11; Life and Land- 
scape on the Norfolk Broads, 4; Naturalistic 
Photography, 4; photograph, 5 

Engelhard, Mrs, Charles W., Jr., 68 

The English Pilot, 198-200 

Erskine, Robert, 206 

Espil, Courtney Letts de, papers, 317 

Espil, Felipe, gift, 317 

Etler, Alvin Derald, manuscript scores, 53 

Evans, Frederick, 13; photograph, 16 

Evans, Walker, 21; photograph, 23 

Evett, Robert, gift, 56 

Exhibits: copyright deposits, 144-153; photo- 
graphy, 2-27 


Faden, William, 205, 209; collection of maps, 206 

Farrar, Geraldine, letters, 56 

Faurot, Charles, folk music recordings, 69 

Fehringer, John W., gift, 315 

Feinberg, Charles E.: collection of Whitman 
papers, 321; deposit, 319; gift, 319, 321 

Feinstone, Sol, collection on American Revolu- 
tion, on microfilm, 306, 323 

Feis, Mrs. Herbert, gift, 315 

Fell, Jesse W., papers, 314 

Fewkes, Jesse Walter, folklore recordings, 69 

Fillmore, Millard, letter, 308 

Fine, Irving, manuscript scores, 46 

Fisher, Walter Lowrie, papers, 316 

Fisher, Walter T., gift, 316 

Fiske, Minnie Maddern, papers, 318 

Flanner, Janet, papers, 318 

Fleiss, Wilhelm, letters, 299 

Force, Peter, papers, 312 

Forrest, George, manuscript scores, 56 

France: historical research resources, 241-259; 
Napoleonic era, 38-44 

—" Benjamin, Italian translation of work, 
231 

French, Benjamin B., journals, 287, 312 

French, Daniel Chester, papers, 318 

French, S. Leroy, gift, 312 

Freud, Anna, gift, 299, 320 

Freud, Sigmund: family papers, 299, 302, 319; 
letters, 297-302, 304 

Friedman, Harry T.., gift, 307 

Fromuth, Charles H.., papers, 318 

Frost, Robert Lee, papers, 318 


Gadski, Johanna, recording of, 71 
Gamow, Barbara, gift, 320 
Gamow, George, papers, 320 
Garfield, James A., letters, 308 
Garfield, Lucretia R., papers, 314 
Garman, Mrs, Philip, gift, 312 
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Genthe, Arnold, 13; photographs, 2, 14, 15 

Gershwin, George, 67 ; manuscript scores, 46 

Gershwin, Ira: gifts, 46, 67 ; papers, 67 

Gertz, Elmer, papers, 316 

Gettysburg Address, miniature edition, 226 

Gillis, Don, gift, 56 

Gilman, Benjamin I., folk music recordings, 69 

Giordani, Tommaso, early edition, 62 

Gish, Lillian, papers and memorabilia, 294-297, 
318 

Godowsky, Leopold, manuscript scores, 46-48 

Godowsky, Leopold, Jr., gift, 47 

Goff, Frederick R., “Putti, Jinn, and Tritons: 
Recent Acquisitions of the Rare Book Divi- 
sion,’ 216-234 

Gogorza, Emilio de, recordings of, 71 

Gordon, Verna Fine, gift, 46 

Gould, Morton, manuscript scores, 53 

Gounod, Charles Francois, letter, 56 

Graham, Lewis, gift, 71 

Grandi, Alessandro, early edition, 62 

Grant, Ulysses S., papers, 308 

Greely, Adolphus Washington, papers, 320 

Green, Albert S., deposit, 321 

Green, Constance McLaughlin, papers, 316 

Grimm brothers, fairly tales, 267, 274 


Handel, Georg Friedrich, early edition, 63 

Haieff, Alexei, scores, 61 

Hale family, papers, 314 

Halford, Elijah Walker, papers, 315 

Hall (Asaph) family, papers, 320 

Hallock, Halford, gift, 315 

Hamer, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney, gift, 226 

Hans Christian Andersen International Medal, 
274 

“Hans Pfitzner: A Traditional German Com- 
poser,” 103-113 

Hanson, Howard, manuscript score, 53 

Harris, Roy, manuscript score, 53 

Harrison, Benjamin, letters, 308 

Haviland, Virginia, conversation with Maurice 
Sendak, 262-280 

Hay, Clarence L., bequest, 225 

Hay, Mrs. Clarence L., gift, 226 

Haydn, Franz Joseph, early edition, 63 

Heffron, Paul T., report on acquisitions, Manu- 
script Division, 281 

Heineman Foundation, 46, 51, 54, 56,57, 59 

Henry, Joseph, 118-123, 125, 128 

Higglety Pigglety Pop! Or There Must Be More 
To Life, 266, 267, 276 

Holmes, John Haynes, papers, 318 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Sr., papers, 318 
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Homsher, Charles Wesley, papers on microfilm, 
324 

Howe, Letitia T., gift, 312 

Howe, Richard, collection of maps, 210 

Hughes, Mrs. John J., gift, 308 

Hughes, Langston, inscribed books, 228 

Hull, Anne, gift, 56 

Humphreys, David: ode to Washington, 28-37; 
papers, 312 

Huntington, Frances C., gift, 228 

Husa, Karel, manuscript scores, 53 

Hutcheson, Ernest, letters, 56 

Hutchins, Thomas, 207 

Hyatt, Harry M., folklore recordings, 69 

Hynd, Alan, gift, 307 


Ickes, Harold L., papers, 316 

Ickes, Mrs. Harold L., gift, 316 

Ilg, Frances, papers, 319 

“Tllustrations in Sung Printing,” 173-195 
In the Night Kitchen, 267, 270, 273, 276 
Indians, American, folklore recordings, 69 


Jabbour, Alan, 69 

Jackson, Andrew, papers, 308 

Jacobi, Frederick, manuscript scores, 48 

Jacobi, Mrs. Frederick, gift, 48 

James, Henry, 273 

Jay, John, quoted, 160 

Jefferson, Thomas: letter, 309; library, 230 

Jefferys, Thomas, map publisher, 198, 202, 203- 
205 

Jessup, Philip C., papers, 316 

Jewett, Charles Coffin, 114, 118-121, 124-128, 
134, 135 

Johnson, Andrew, letter, 309 

Jones, Richard, early edition, 63 

Jung, Carl, correspondence with Freud, 297-299 


Kasebier, Gertrude, 11; photograph, 10 

Kantor, MacKinlay, recordings of, 70 

Karpinski Collection, 209 

Kay, Ulysses Simpson, manuscript score, 53 

Kelemen, Milko, manuscript score, 53 

Kellock, Katharine A., gift, 307 

Kilpatrick, Mrs. Robert W., gift, 320 

King, Ernest J., papers, 291-293, 321 

Knox, Mrs. Katharine McCook, gift, 316 

Kochno, Boris, libretto, 56 

Koller, Carl, letters, 299 

Kostelanetz, André, gift, 71 

Koussevitzky, Serge; see Serge Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation in the Library of Congress 

Kraus, Hans P., collection of Spanish-American 
manuscripts, 321, on microfilm, 306, 324 





Krause, George, 24; photograph, 27 
Krutch, Joseph Wood, papers, 318 
Kupferman, Meyer, manuscript score, 53 
Kuroda, Andrew, gift, 226 


Lacy, Michael Rophino, letter, 57 

Laderman, Ezra, manuscript scores, 53 

La Follette, Fola, gift, 228 

La Follette, Mary, gift, 316 

La Follette family, papers, 294, 316 

Lahey, Edwin A., papers, 316 

Lahey, Mrs. Edwin A., gift, 316 

La Montaine, John Maynard, manuscript scores, 
54 

Land, Emory Scott, papers, 316 

Lange, Dorothea, 21; photograph, 22 

Latner, Helen Stambler, gift, 71 

Lawrie, Mrs. Lee, gift, 318 

Lawrie, Lee Oskar, papers, 318 

Lear, Tobias, papers, 321 

Leavitt, Donald L., 70 

Lewis, Ernest Irving, papers, 316 

Lincoln, Abraham: and B. B. French, 288 ; bronze 
casts of life mask and hand, 225, 226; minia- 
ture printing of Gettsyburg Address, 226; 
papers, 309 

Lindbergh, Charles A., gift, 307 

Linley, Thomas, early edition, 63 

Liszt, Franz, letters, 57 

Literary Society of Washington, records, 323 

Littell, Mrs. Robert, gift, 46, 61, 66 

Livingston, William, papers on microfilm, 306, 
324 

Loe, Elva Fromuth, deposit, 318 

Lombardo, Robert, score, 61 

Luce, Clare Boothe, papers, 316 

Lucia, Fernando de, recordings of, 71 


McComb, Mrs. Alexander, deposit, 314 

McCook family, papers, 316 

McCormack, James, letter, 59 

McCormack, John, papers, 59 

Macdonald, George, 266, 273 

McDonough, John, report on acquisitions, 
Manuscript Division, 281 

MacDowell, Edward Alexander, manuscript 
scores, 48-50 

MacDowell, Marian Nevins, 48-50 

MacDowell Colony, records, 323 

Macero, Attilio J. (Teo) , manuscript scores, 54 

Machi, Giuseppe de, early edition, 63 

McKaigney, Mr. and Mrs. James A., gift, 321 

McKay, George Frederick, manuscript scores, 54 

McKinley, William, letters, 309 

MacLeish, Archibald, 53; papers, 318 
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Maddox, Jerald C., “Creative Photography, 
1869-1969,” 2-27 

Madison, James, letters, 309 

Mahieu, Bernard, 261; “American Scholars at 
the Archives Nationales,” 241-247 

“The Making of a Legend: Nicolas-Toussaint 
Charlet and the Napoleonic Era,” 38-44 

Malipiero, Gian Francesco, 67; manuscript 
scores, 34 

Mann, Thomas, quoted, 103, 105 

Manuscript Division: recent acquisitions listed, 
307-324; report on acquisitions, 281-324 

Manuscripts: aeronautical history, 290, 293; 
archives and records, 305 ; diplomatic, military, 
political, and social history, 28-37, 282-294; 
letters relating to music, 56-60, 67, 68, 106, 
107-113; literary and cultural history, 103-113, 
294-297, 305; maps, 198, 206, 209-213; micro- 
film, 305, 323-325; musical scores, 45-56; 
scientific history, 297-304 

“Maps of the American Revolution: A Prelimi- 
nary Survey,” 196-215 

Marchesi de Castrone, Mathilde, letters, 59 

Mariana Islands, microfilm concerning Spanish 
colonial government, 324 

Marinis, Tammaro de, 234 

Markham, Edwin, inscribed books, 228 

Mason, George, papers on microfilm, 306, 324 

Mason, Julian: “David Humphreys’ Lost Ode to 
George Washington, 1776,” 28-37; gift, 307 

Massenet, Jules-Emile-Frédéric, letters, 59 

Matthews, Washington, folklore recordings, 69 

Mayr, Johann Simon, score, 61 

Medtner, Nikolai Karlovich, score, 50 

Meehan, John Silva, 121, 123 

Méhul, Etienne Nicolas, early edition, 64 

Melba, Nellie, recordings of, 71 

Memphis State University, gift, 308 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix, letter, 59 

Mennin, Peter, manuscript score, 55 

Merrill, Dexter, score, 61 

Mexico: records and documents on microfilm, 
306, 323, 324, 325; war with United States, 
285-287 

Microfilm and microfilming: acquisitions, 305, 
323-325; foreign, 306, 324, 325; Theodore 
Roosevelt papers, 305, 324 

Miller, Dayton C.: Flute Collection, 67, 68; let- 
ters, 59 

Mitchill, Catherine, papers, 312 

Mochizuki, Masaharu, gift, 226 

Molitor, Fidel, early edition, 64 

Monroe, James, letters, 309 

Morgan, Mrs. Shepard, gift, 319 
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Morris, Gouverneur, papers, 283-285, 314 

Morris, Robert, papers, 314 

Moss, Arnold, papers, 318 

Mowrer, Lilian T., gift, 307 

Murray, Billy, recordings of, 72 

Music: early editions, 61-66; facsimiles, 66, 67 ; 
first editions of scores, 66; folksongs, 69; letters 
relating to, 56-60, 67, 68, 106, 107-113; manu- 
script scores, 45-56; memorabilia, 68; musico- 
dramatic productions, 54, 60; recordings, 69- 
72 

Music Division, report on acquisitions, 45-72 

Mussolini, Benito, recorded speeches, 71 

Nantes, municipal archives, 254-259 

National Monetary Commission, records, 293 

National Nonpartisan League, records on micro- 
film, 306, 324 

Naval Historical Foundation Collections, 291; 
deposit, 321 

Negroes, folklore recordings, 69 

New Mexico, Spanish archives of, on microfilm, 
324 

Newsom, Jon, “Hans Pfitzner: 
German Composer,” 103-113 

Nichols, William Ichabod, papers, 318 

Nicholson, John, papers, 314 

Niebuhr, Dr. and Mrs. Reinhold, gift, 318 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, papers, 318 

Nielsen, Peter, gift, 70 

“19th Century Tobacco Label Art,” 76-102 

Nono, Nuria, gift, 56, 60 

Nordica, Lillian, recording of, 71 

“Notable Dates in American Copyright,” 137- 
143 

‘Notable Music Acquisitions,” 45—72 

Noté, Jean, recording of, 71 


A Traditional 


“Of Copyright, Men, and a National Library,” 
114-136 

O’Hara, Geoffrey, folk music recordings, 69 

Oldridge, William A., papers, 321 

Olitzka, Rosa, recording of, 71 

Olson, Roland, recording of Vedic chants, 70 

Olson, Theresa, gift, 70 

Orr, Oliver H., report on acquisitions, Manu- 
script Division, 281 

Orrego-Salas, Juan, manuscript score, 55 

Ostranger, Katherine H., gift, 315 

Ostwald, Mrs. John, gift, 319 

Our Lady of Providence Seminary, gift, 315 

Outerbridge, Paul, Jr., 19, 21 ; photographs, 21 

Owen, Blanton, folk music recordings, 69 

Owre, J. Riis, gift, 316 

Ozanne Collection, 209 
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Paganelli, Giuseppe Antonio, early edition, 64 

Paganini, Nicolo, 57 ; portrait, 68 

Parris, Robert, gift, 56 

Partridge, Alden, papers on microfilm, 306, 324 

Patent Office, 124, 126, 128, 129, 140, 142 

Patti, Adelina, recording of, 71 

Peabody Museum (Harvard University), gift, 
69 

Pennell (Joseph and Elizabeth R.) Collection of 
Whistleriana, 321 

Pennsylvania Abolitionist Society, papers on 
microfilm, 306, 324 

Perse, Saint-John, papers, 318 

Persichetti, Vincent, manuscript scores, 55 

Petit, J. C., early edition, 65 

Pfitzner, Hans, 103-113; letters, 60, 107-113 

Photographs; see Prints and photographs 

Photo-Secession, 11, 13-16, 19, 23 

Pierce, Franklin, 287, 288 ; letters, 309 

Pinchot, Cornelia Bryce, papers, 316 

Pinchot, Gifford B., gift, 316 

Pincus, Gregory Goodwin, papers, 320 

Pincus, Mrs. Gregory Goodwin, gift, 320 

Plancon, Pol, recordings of, 71 

Pobedonostsev, Konstantin Petrovich, papers on 
microfilm, 325 

Poetry, in praise of Washington, 30, 31-33, 36 

Political and social history: American Revolu- 
tion, 28-37, 160-171; ancient Chinese, 173, 
180-191; manuscripts concerning, 281, 282- 
285, 287, 293, 294; Napoleonic France, 38-44; 
19th-century United States, 76-102 

Polk, James K., letters, 310 

Price, Vincent, papers, 319 

Printing and publishing: block printing, 173- 
191; maps and atlases, 197-205 

Prints and photographs: Charlet lithographs, 38- 
44; 19th-century tobacco labels, 76-102; 
photography exhibit, 2~27; Sung block prints, 
173-191 

Prints and Photographs Division: Charlet litho- 
graphs, 38-44; creative photography collec- 
tions, 2-27; 19th-century tobacco labels, 76- 
102 

Pritchett, Henry Smith, papers, 320 

Pritchett, Leonard W., gift, 320 

Purves, Edmund Randolph, papers, 319 

Purves, Mrs. Edmund Randolph, gift, 319 

Putnam, Harrington, papers, 316 

Putnam, Herbert, 134 

“Putti, Jinn, and Tritons: Recent Acquisitions 


of the Rare Book Division,” 216-234 


“Questions to an Artist Who is Also an Author,” 
262-280 


Quimby, Phineas Parkhurst, papers, 314 





Rachmaninoff, Sergei: manuscript scores, 5j: 
papers and books relating to, 46, 67, 68: 
recordings of, 70 

Raksin, David, manuscript scores, 55 

Ramsey, David, 157, 160-163; 
Charles Thomson, 163-171 

Rapaport, David, papers, 320 

Rapaport, Mrs. David, gift, 320 

Rare Book Division, report on acquisitions, 216- 
234 

Rare books: fine bindings and printings, 216-226, 
230, 233; first editions, 227, 228; incunabula, 
217, 226, 230; miniature volume, 226; 16th. 
century works, 217-223, 233; 17th-century 
works, 223; 18th-century works, 223-225, 230- 
233; 19th-century works, 225, 227-230, 233; 
20th-century works, 228-230, 233 

Rascom, Clair, libretto, 54 

Ray, Man, 21; Rayograph, 20, 21 

“Recent Acquisitions of the Manuscript Divi- 
sion,” 281-324 

Recorded Sound Section, acquisitions, 70-72 

Recordings, acquisitions, 69-72 

Reinagle, Alexander, 66 

“Resources in France for the American His 
torian,” 241-261 

Respighi, Ottorino, manuscript score, 51 

Richardson, Robert D., estate of, gift, 314 

Riis, Jacob August, papers, 316 

Ristow, Walter W., “Maps of the American 
Revolution: A Preliminary Survey,” 196-215 

Robinett, Paul M., gift, 307 

Robinson, Henry Peach, 2-7; photograph, 4; 
Pictorial Effect in Photography, 2 

Rochambeau, Comte de, maps associated with, 

209 

Rodgers family, papers, 314, 321 

Roosevelt, Kermit: gift, 317; papers, 316 

Roosevelt, Theodore: papers, 310, on microfilm, 
306, 324; quoted, 75 

Rosa, Salvator, early edition, 65 

Rosenfeld, Beatrice, gift, 320 

Rosenwald Collection, new acquisitions, 216-225 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, score, 61 

Rouzeau, Léon, 255 

Rudd, Benjamin W., “Notable Dates in Amer- 
can Copyright,” 137-143 

Ryan, George Parker, deposit, 321 


’ 


letter from 


Sachs, Hanns, letters, 299, 302 


Sahagun, Bernardino de, papers on microfilm, 
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Sappho, text set to music, 55 
Schafer, R. Murray, manuscript score, 55 
Schmitt, Bernadotte Everly, papers, 316 
Schneider, Edwin, letters, 59 
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Schoenberg, Lawrence, gift, 56, 60 

Schoenberg, Ronald, gift, 56, 60 

Scholfield family, papers on microfilm, 306, 324 

Schuman, William: letters, 56; manuscript scores, 
55 

Schumann-Heink, Ernestine, recording of, 71 

Schurz, Carl, papers on microfilm, 306, 324 

Schweitzer, Albert, letters, 60 

Science and technology: ancient Chinese, 184— 
189; surveying and cartography, 197, 198, 201, 
203, 206-209 

Scott, James H., gift, 227 

Seelye, Mrs. Elwyn, gift, 314 

Sendak, Maurice, conversation with Virginia 
Haviland, 262-280 

Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress, 53, 55 

Shapiro, Karl, papers, 319 

Shaw, Renata V., “19th Century Tobacco Label 
Art,” 76-102 

Sheehan, Mary R.., gift, 320 

Sheeler, Charles, 19; photograph, 18 

Sifton, Paul, report on acquisitions, Manuscript 
Division, 281 

Simmons, Mrs. John Farr, gift, 307 

Simon, early edition, 64 

Sims, William Sowden, deposit, 321 

Sivori, Camillo, manuscript score, 51 

Skinner, Mrs. George, gift, 316 

Slonimsky, Nicolas, gift, 68 

Smith, Caldwell, tribal music recording, 70 

Smith, Paul H., “Charles Thomson on Unity in 
American Revolution,” 158-172 

Smithsonian Institution, library, 116-125, 128, 
129, 139 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England, records on microfilm, 306, 324 

Solano, Solita, papers, 318 

Spinden, Herbert J., folklore recordings, 69 

Spinner, Francis Elias, papers, 320 

Spivak, Lawrence E., papers, 317 

Spofford, Ainsworth Rand, 114, 122-135, 140, 
145; papers, 319 

Stambler, Benedict, 
Judaica, 71 

Stanley-Brown, Joseph, papers, 315 

Stead, Edward, gift, 312 

Steichen, Edward, 19; photograph, 17 

= Abbé Johann Franz Xaver, early edition, 


collection of recorded 


Stern Collection; see Alfred Whital Stern Collec- 
tion of Lincolniana 

Stewart, Kate, report on acquisitions, Manuscript 
Division, 281 


Stiedry, Fritz, correspondence with Pfitzner, 60, 
107-113 
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Stieglitz, Alfred, 7-11, 19; photographs, 6-9 
Stillman-Kelley, Edgar, 67 

Stokes, Mrs. Walter, gift, 51, 319 

Straus, Michael W., papers, 317 

Straus, Mrs. Michael W., gift, 317 
Stravinsky, Igor, scores, 55, 68 

Stringham, Edwin John, gift, 56 

Sumner, Charles, papers, 314 
Szent-Gyodrgyi, Albert, papers, 320 


Taft, Robert, Jr., gift, 294, 317 

Taft, Robert Alphonso, papers, 294, 317 

Taft, William Howard, papers, 310 

Tams-Witmark Music Library, Inc., gift, 60 

Taylor, Deems, 67 

Taylor, Prentiss, gift, 228 

Tchaikovsky, Petr Ilich, autographed score, 68 

Tessarini, Carlo, early editions, 64 

Tetrazzini, Luisa, recording of, 71 

Thomas, Charles M., deposit, 321 

Thomson, Charles, 157, 158-172; letter quoted, 
163-171 

Thorn (Thorne), Edgar; see MacDowell, Ed- 
ward Alexander 

Tingey, Thomas, deposit, 321 

Tobacco label art, 76-102 

Toch, Ernst, manuscript scores, 51 

Toch, Mrs. Ernst, gift, 51 

Traubel, Gertrude, gift, 319 

Traubel, Horace, papers, 319 

Tumulty, Joseph Patrick, papers, 317 

Tyler, John, letters, 310 


Updike, John, papers, 319 


Valentini, Giuseppe, early edition, 65 

Van Buren, Martin, letters, 310 

Van Vechten, Carl, memorial to, 228 

Velasco, Luis de, papers on microfilm, 306, 324 
Vernet, Joseph, 239 

Von Braun, Wernher, papers, 320 

Voss, Carl H., gift, 318 


Wagner, Richard, scores, 61, 67 

Walsh, Ulysses, gift, 72 

Ward, John, papers, 315 

Washington, George, 28-37, 66; letters, 312; 
quoted, 36, 197 

Waterman, Alan Tower, papers, 304, 320 

Waterman, Mrs. Alan Tower, gift, 320 

Waters, Edward N., “Notable Music Acquisi- 
tions,” 45-72 

Webern, Anton von, letters, 60 

Webster, Daniel, papers, 314 

Webster, Margaret, papers, 319 

Weisgall, Hugo, manuscript score, 56 

Weston, Brett, 24; photograph, 26 
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Weston, Edward, 21 ; photographs, 18, 19 

Wheatley, Phillis, 36 

Wheelock, John Hall, papers, 319 

Where the Wild Things Are, 265, 266, 270, 278 

White, Clarence H., 11; photographs, 8, 11, 12 

Whittall, Gertrude Clarke: Foundation, 68; 
Poetry and Literature Fund, 263 

Wilkes, Charles, and family, papers, 314 

Wilkie, Wendell, papers, 320 

Wilkinson, Ronald S., report on acquisitions, 
Manuscript Division, 281 

Willard family, papers, 317 

Williams, Charl Ormond, papers, 317 

Williams, Perry S., gift, 45 

Williamson, Malcolm, score, 61 
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Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress: 


Antarctic Bibliography, vol. 4, 1970. Edited by 
Geza T. Thuronyi. 490 p. $5.75. Providing current 
coverage of the world’s interdisciplinary literature deal- 
ing with the Antarctic, this volume is the fifth, in- 
cluding the retrospective Antarctic Bibliography 
1951-1961, in a continuing series prepared by the 
Cold Regions Bibliography Section of the Library’s 
Science and Technology Division, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Office of Polar Programs, National Science 
Foundation. Previous volumes are still available. 

A Directory of Information Resources in the United 
States: Physical Sciences, Engineering. 1971. Compiled 
by the National Referral Center of the Science and 
Technology Division, Reference Department. 803 p. 
$6.50. Produced with support from the National 
Science Foundation, this volume updates and extends 
the physical sciences and engineering coverage of the 
Center’s first directory, published in 1965 under the 
subtitle Physical Sciences, Biological Sciences, Engi- 
neering. A separate volume will update the biological 


‘For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, un- 
less otherwise noted. 


sciences coverage. The 2,891 entries in the directory— 
ranging from AAI Corp. Technical Library to Zipper- 
tubing Co.—are based on a register of information re- 
sources maintained by the Center since 1962. Listed in 
the entries are the addresses, telephone numbers, areas 
of interest, holdings, publications, and information 
services of a wide variety of organizations, including 
libraries, information centers, professional societies, uni- 
versities, and industrial firms willing to extend their in- 
formation services beyond their own organization, as 
well as Federal, State, and local government agencies. A 
subject index is included. 

Non-GPO Imprints Received in the Library of Con- 
gress, a Selective Checklist, 1971. 25 p. $1.25. Com- 
piled by the Processing Department, this booklet 
contains, in two sections, a selective listing of U.S. 
Government publications of research or informational 
value issued by Federal agencies and printed outside 
the Government Printing Office. The first section lists 
U.S. official monographs, the second official periodicals. 
A subject index to the monographs is included in each 
issue. Available from the Library of Congress, Card 
Division, Building No. 159, Navy Yard Annex, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20541. 


Designs for the 1971 collection of Christmas cards and note paper produced by the Library of Congress 





through gift funds include reproductions of wood engravings, illuminations, and photographs, many in full color, 
chosen from rare books and prints in the Library’s collections. Readers may request a brochure describing the cards 
from the Information Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 

Also available from the Information Office are a number of Library of Congress books and facsimiles, among 
them a reproduction in color of Paul Revere’s engraving of the Boston Massacre; The Grand Design, a history of 
Pennsylvania Avenue; Long Remembered: The Gettysburg Address in Facsimile, with commentary by David C. 
Mearns and Lloyd A. Dunlap; and the award-winning Papermaking: Art and Craft. More detailed information on 
these publications may be obtained from the Information Office. 


A 17-page brochure entitled Library of Congress Catalogs in Book Form and Related Publications, prepared 
by the Processing Department, describes briefly the contents, scope, and frequency of the several book catalogs 
that collectively form the Library of Congress Catalog, as well as related listings and schedules. The brochure is 
available free of charge to subscribers to the card distribution service from the Library of Congress, Card Division, 
Building No. 159, Navy Yard Annex, Washington, D. C. 20541. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1971 O 438-389 
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The cover on this report is an enlargement of the design on the back 
cover of the binding found on a copy of Giovanni Boccaccio’s 
Il Decamerone (Venice, 1538) in the Library’s Rare Book Division. This 
binding, of dark olive morocco with elaborate gold tooling, has been 
attributed to the Parisian binder employed by King Francis I of France 
and by Jean Grolier, the noted French bibliophile. 
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Joint Committee on the Library, g2d Congress, rst Session 


Representative Wayne L. Hays, Chairman 
Senator B. Everett Jordan, Vice Chairman 
Members of the Committee: Senators Claiborne Pell, Howard W. Cannon, John Sherman Cooper, and Hugh Scott; 


Representatives Lucien N. Nedzi, John Brademas, Fred Schwengel, and James Harvey. Chief Clerk: Julian P. 
Langston. 


Library of Congress Trust Fund Board 


An act of Congress, approved March 3, 1925, as amended, created the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, a 
quasi-corporation with perpetual succession and all the usual powers of a trustee, including the power to “invest, 
reinvest, or retain investments” and, specifically, the authority “‘to accept, receive, hold, and administer such gifts, 
bequests, or devises of property for the benefit of, or in connection with, the Library, its collections, or its services, as 
may be approved by the Board and by the Joint Committee on the Library.” (U.S.C. 2: 154-163) 

A notable provision of the act (Section 2, last paragraph) permits endowment funds, up to a total limit of 
$10,000,000, to be treated as a perpetual loan to the United States Treasury, at an assured interest of four percent 
per annum. 

Members of the Board on June 30, 1971: John B. Connally, Secretary of the Treasury, Chairman; Representative 
Wayne L. Hays, Chairman of the Joint Committee on the Library; L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, 


Secretary; Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. (term expires March 18, 1973); and Mrs. Charles William Engelhard, Jr. (term 
expires March 8, 1975). 


Forms of Gifts or Bequests to the Library of Congress 
OF MATERIAL 


“To the United States of America, to be placed in the Library of Congress and administered therein by the 
authorities thereof.” 


OF MONEY FOR IMMEDIATE APPLICATION 


General Gift: “To the United States of America, to be deposited with the Treasurer of the United States to the 
credit of the Library of Congress, subject to disbursement by the Librarian of Congress.” 

Specific Gift: “To the United States of America, to be deposited with the Treasurer of the United States to the 
credit of the Library of Congress, subject to disbursement by the Librarian of Congress in furtherance of [describe 
purpose which may be any specific purpose consistent with the general program of the Library of Congress] .”” 

Example: Gift or bequest to the Library facsimile program—“To the United States of America, to be deposited 

with the Treasurer of the United States to the credit of the Library of Congress, subject to disbursement by the 

Librarian of Congress in furtherance of the Library facsimile program.” 


OF ENDOWMENTS OF MONEY, SECURITIES, OR OTHER PROPERTY 


“To the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, to be administered for the benefit of, or in connection with the 
Library of Congress, its collections, or its service.” 


NOTE.—Subject to Federal statutes and regulations, gifts, bequests, or devises to the United States for the benefit 
of the Library of Congress, including those to the Trust Fund Board, and any income therefrom, generally are exempt 
from Federal and District of Columbia taxes. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


The President of the Senate 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives 


SIRS: 


This report on the Library of Congress including the Copyright 
Office, which I have the honor to submit, as required by law, covers the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. It is accompanied by four issues of 
the supplement, published for the convenience of the public as the 
Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress, and a copy of the annual 
report of the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board. 


L. Quincy Mumford 
Librarian of Congress 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Washington, D.C. 





Introduction 


When Alice stepped through the looking glass, she hoped to discover what lay 
behind the immediate reflection. In writing an annual report, one holds an institu- 
tion up to a mirror to view its programs, problems, and progress. Curiously enough, 
no matter how carefully we study our own reflection, we can never see ourselves as 
others see us. Nevertheless, this report invites the reader to pass through the looking 
glass and explore the land that lies beyond the reflection. As the Red Queen told 
Alice, it is a place where sometimes “‘it takes all the running you can do, to keep in 
the same place. If you want to get somewhere else, you must run at least twice as 
fast as that.” 

Even twice as fast is sometimes not fast enough to keep up with events in the 
Library of Congress, where the constant growth of the Library’s collections and 
services and the steady demand for additional programs have forced the spillover of 
staff and materials to 11 additional locations at varying distances from the Main 
Building and the Annex. The problems of communication and coordination are 
vexatious, their alleviation requiring careful planning and constant attention. Small 
wonder then that erection of contractor’s fences around the site of the third build- 
ing was a cause for general rejoicing. The contract for the first phase of the Library 
of Congress James Ma ison Memorial Building—excavation of Square 732 and pour- 
ing of a concrete mat and foundations to ground level—was awarded in April by the 
Architect of the Capitol. On June 1 the first truckload of dirt was hauled away 
from the site, and by the end of the fiscal year about one-fourth of the excavation 
was completed and almost two-thirds of the piles had been driven. During this short 
time, however, the progress of the building was in jeopardy. 

With excavating equipment already on the site and with the House Committee on 
Appropriations about to report on the Legislative Branch Appropriations Bill for 
fiscal 1972, the House Office Building Commission, chaired by the Speaker of the 
House, on May 27 recommended that no further action be taken on appropriation 
of funds for a third Library building until the location of a fourth House Office 
Building had been determined. The Committee on Appropriations, however, re- 
ported the bill with $71,090,000 for the completion of the Madison Building. When 
the bill came to the floor on June 4, 1971, an amendment was offered to delete the 
funds for the Library building; it was defeated by a division vote, 69-48. The Senate 
concurred in this action and funds were included in the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act for fiscal 1972. 

Barring developments that cannot be foreseen at this point, the building should 
be completed in December of 1974, and the job of moving into it and readjusting 
the space in the Main Building and the Annex will take place during 1975. President 
Nixon listed construction of the James Madison Memorial Library as one of the 
objectives of the D.C. American Revolution Bicentennial program, 1972 through 
1976. 


Attentive readers of this report will note throughout the six chapters a constant 
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self-examination to improve efficiency, to cut red tape, to speed operations, to 
provide better service to the user. The Processing Department, for instance, studied 
the flow of materials through the various cataloging operations and adopted a new 
system of priorities in the effort to get books to the shelves faster and cataloging 
information to subscribing libraries more promptly. Through mechanization, the 
Card Division has stepped up its responses to orders. Better and cheaper methods of 
printing various types of catalog cards .ave been investigated and adopted. The 
Reference Department studied acquisition policies, established new procedures for 
coordinating automation activities and for disseminating information on these activ- 
ities, launched a study of the department’s information resources from the view- 
point of the reader first entering the Library, and conducted a management survey 
of the National Union Catalog Reference Service. The Congressional Research Ser- 
vice, in assuming the responsibilities placed on it by the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970, subjected many of its operations to a critical overview. The Adminis- 
trative Department concentrated on greater flexibility in management, establish- 
ment of a comprehensive management planning program, and better means of 
communication. Among several programs the Law Library revised its acquisition 
and retention policies, intensified its processing activities, and planned an extensive 
series of publications to aid legal research. In the Copyright Office, too, the steady 
increase in the number of registrations and related work and the turnover of per- 
sonnel were persistent reminders of the need to utilize time and resources in the 
most effective manner. 

Selection of the year’s notable developments frequently depends upon the point 
of view. In addition to the third building, Cataloging in Publication and the change- 
over of the Legislative Reference Service to the Congressional Research Service have 
perhaps the most widespread consequences. 

“Let me tell you at the start that with respect to cataloging in publication, I am a 
true believer. To me, it is one of the most significant developments in library 
history. CIP, generally applied and accepted, is the critical link to computerized 
organization, storage, and dissemination of cataloging information.” 

With these words Priscilla Moulton, Brookline Public Schools, began her remarks 
at the panel discussion sponsored by the Supervisors Section of the American 
Association of School Librarians during the 1971 ALA Conference. Miss Moulton is 
one of a host of enthusiastic supporters of the Library’s Cataloging in Publication 
program. The program, which was under study last year, is a new approach to an 
old concept. 

Ninety-five years ago, Max Miiller, onetime curator of the Bodleian Library, and 
Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard College, independently advanced the idea of 
printing bibliographical data in the published book. After a limited and unsuccess- 
ful tryout in the late 1870's, this idea lay fallow until the Library of Congress 
undertook a pilot project, called Cataloging-in-Source, in 1958-59. Analysis of the 
project’s results led the Library to the conclusion that continuation would be 
unjustifiable “in terms of financing, technical considerations, and utility.” Catalog- 
ing in Publication, the 1971 redesign of the basic idea, overcomes some of the 
difficulties by cataloging from galley proof and including only those elements that 
represent professional cataloging decisions—main entry, added entries, subject head- 
ings, bibliographic notes made by the cataloger, and the LC and Dewey decimal 
classification numbers—as well as the LC card number and the international 
standard book number. Throughout fiscal 1971, the Library and the Association of 
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American Publishers worked with Verner W. Clapp of the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., in investigating the feasibility of a full-scale program. One-third of 
the libraries answering a questionnaire on the subject expressed interest; about 
two-thirds hailed the idea with enthusiasm. Publishers indicated a willingness to 
cooperate and on June 20, 1971, the Library announced matching grants of 
$200,000 each from the National Endowment for the Humanities and the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., in support of the Cataloging in Publication program, 
July 1, 1971, through June 30, 1973. 

Benefits of the program to libraries are obvious. With the professional cataloging 
decisions printed in the book, a trained typist can prepare the cards and a book can 
be ready for the shelves within record time after its arrival in a given library. 
Reductions in cataloging costs, which may amount to twice as much as the cost of 
the book itself, are of paramount importance. Another benefit, which has not been 
as strongly emphasized, is the importance of the data to private collectors or to 
extremely small libraries that have no professional librarian. Further benefits will 
accrue from the availability of LC catalog cards before the book’s publication and 
the availability of cataloging data in machine-readable form (MARC tapes) at a very 
early stage in book production. 

On October 26, 1970, the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 (Public Law 
91-510) became law. This first major enactment since 1946 relating to the organi- 
zation of Congress included a new charter for the Legislative Reference Service, 
renaming it the Congressional Research Service and allowing for the improvement 
and expansion of the research facilities available to Congress and its committees. 
Among the expanded duties to be performed by CRS are the following: 


Upon request, to supply committees with experts to prepare objective, nonpartisan 


analyses of legislative proposals, evaluating the advisability of enacting these pro- 
posals and alternatives, and estimating their probable results. 


To prepare and present to each committee at the beginning of each Congress a list 
of subjects and policy areas that the committee might profitably analyze in depth. 


At the beginning of each Congress, to make available to each committee a list of 
programs and activities scheduled to expire during that Congress. 


Upon the request of any Member, to prepare legislative histories on measures to be 
considered in hearings. 


To assist the Congressional Research Service in performing its new functions, the 
act authorized the appointment of senior specialists and specialists in fields other 
than those specifically listed in the statute and the procurement of the temporary 
services of experts, consultants, and research organizations. In addition, CRS is 
required to prepare and file a separate annual report with the Congress. 

Direct appropriations to the Library of Congress for fiscal 1971 totaled 
$53,359,209. This amount includes two supplemental appropriations—one to cover 
salary increases and one to support revision of the Constitution of the United States 
of America—Analysis and Interpretation and supplementation of Hind’s Precedents 
of the House of Representatives and Cannon’s Precedents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, It also includes $350,000 for furniture and furnishings, originally 
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appropriated to the Architect of the Capitol but, in accordance with Public Law 
91-280, later transferred to the Librarian of Congress for expenditure. 

As usual, from the sale of printed catalog cards and technical publications, 
applied copyright fees, and other sources, the Library deposited a sizable amount in 
the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. For fiscal 1971, this figure was 
$9,547 000, or almost 18 percent of the direct appropriations to the Library. 

Funds for the support for the National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging 
during fiscal 1971 were appropriated to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for transfer to the Librarian of Congress. The sum available for the past 
year was $6,988,500, an increase of $1,177,050 over fiscal 1970. 

For fiscal 1972, direct appropriations to the Library total $68,053,250. 

Both custom and commonsense indicate that one of the primary duties of the 
Librarian of Congress is to report annually on the growth of the national collec- 
tions. At the close of the fiscal year these contained 64,465,141 pieces, a gain of 
over 1% million. Details of the growth of specific kinds of materials are given in the 
appendixes and need not be repeated here. But like Alice’s looking glass, the life 
that lies beyond the reach of the viewer’s eye, the paths that branch from the 
immediate reflection, are the things that invite our curiosity. For example, there is 
the effort that goes into the acquisition of those collections—the recommendations 
of specialists, the exchange agreements with other governments and with learned 
institutions, the gifts of generous friends of the Library, the efforts—often the 
hardships—of the staffs in the overseas acquisitions and shared cataloging centers, 
the sorting and selection of copyright deposits and transfers from other agencies, 
the placement of orders—in short, the handling and review of over 6,656,000 
incoming pieces and the selection from them of items for the Library collections. 

There is the processing of these materials for use by the reader, which last year 
reached a record in the cataloging of well over a quarter of a million titles for 
printed cards. Cataloging data also goes on magnetic tape to be disseminated to 
libraries through the MARC Distribution Service. 

Ultimately, however, the collections are assembled for use by the reader. Last 
year the Reference and Processing Departments and the Law Library responded to 
1,062,185 requests for reference service, and the Congressional Research Service 
answered another 180,729 inquiries from Members of Congress. In addition, the 
Library prepared 204 bibliographies containing 77,665 entries. Readers used 
2,165,660 volumes within the Library. Another 242,417 volumes were loaned to 
Congressional offices, agencies of the Government, libraries outside the Washington 
area, and other authorized borrowers. Continuing a growing trend, the Microfilm 
Reading Room for the third consecutive year established a record not only in the 
number of readers but also in the number of microitems used. 

In addition, blind and physically handicapped readers across the Nation borrowed 
from regional libraries 6,886,400 pieces—discs, tapes, and volumes in braille or large 
type—and | 496,200 magazines were mailed directly to readers. 

When books, manuscripts, maps, and the like are used—and that is the aim of any 
good library—they eventually become worn, sometimes to the point of discard. 
Other materials, however, deteriorate from age, the paper on which they are printed 
proving unable to withstand years upon the shelf, much less handling even by 
careful readers. Such deterioration is not a matter of age alone but is in most 
instances caused by acid built into the paper at the time of manufacture. High 
storage temperature and, to a lesser extent, light, atmospheric pollutants, and other 
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agents activate or accelerate the deterioration process. 

Seeking effective and economical means for combating the increasingly rapid 
deterioration of its collections and for restoring those valuable materials already 
deteriorated or damaged by use, the Library strengthened and expanded its conser- 
vation program during the last fiscal year. A preservation research officer and a 
restoration officer were appointed, the restoration workshops were completely 
rehabilitated to provide the physical facilities necessary to undertake new tech- 
niques and to improve efficiency, and a training program for the Binding Office 
staff was launched. Statistics on the work performed—insofar as figures can reflect 
work by ignoring exceptions, problems, and emergencies—are given in the appen- 
dixes and indicate the variety of materials handled in the preservation program. 

Steady mining of the collections by the team of historical specialists appointed to 
the Library’s American Revolution Bicentennial Office has produced unexpected 
ramifications to several of the LC projects for the commemoration of the Nation’s 
independence. The guide to the Library’s manuscript sources for the study of the 
American Revolution ran into the usual problems of arrangement and description 
inherent in any compilation of this kind. In the course of its preparation, the 
compilers discovered that the finished product would run one-fourth to one-third 
larger than their original calculations had indicated. The manuscript is expected to 
go to press at the end of fiscal 1972. Preliminary work on a new edition of letters 
of delegates to the Continental Congress, 1774-89, led to citations of more than 
5,000 documents that do not appear in Edmund C. Burnett’s Letters of Members of 
the Continental Congress, published between 1921 and 1936 in eight volumes. 
Searching during the past fiscal year was extended beyond the District of Columbia 
to Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, the results leading to the conclusion 
that Burnett published about a third of the materials now available to scholars. A 
systematic search of manuscript collections will require an estimated two years, and 
the new edition is expected to run to approximately 20,000 entries in 20 volumes. 
In support of the editorial work on the project, the Ford Foundation has awarded 
an eight-year $500,000 grant, which became effective July 1, 1971. Paul Smith, a 
member of the American Revolution Bicentennial Office, has been named editor of 
the project. 

Robert A. Rutland, coordinator of the Bicentennial program, resigned from the 
Library staff in January 1971 to assume the post of editor in chief of The Papers of 
James Madison. Another sad loss to the program was the death of Adrienne Koch 
on August 21, 1971, shortly after the close of the fiscal year. Dr. Koch had been an 
interested and valued member of the Library’s Bicentennial advisory committee 
since its creation. 

Reprints of pamphlets by Jonathan Shipley, Matthew Robinson-Morris, John 
Cartwright, Catharine Macaulay, and Willoughby Bertie, Earl of Abingdon, gathered 
into a volume with introductions and notes by Dr. Smith, went to the printer at the 
close of fiscal 1971. It will be published during the coming year under the title 
English Defenders of American Freedoms, 1774-1778; Six Pamphlets Attacking 
British Policy. 

Collections of the national library, however, do not stay in the stacks awaiting 
the question of the reader or the investigations of the scholar. The Library carries 
on a planned program of exhibits in order that people may see the rare, unusual, 
and beautiful treasures that the Nation has gathered in the Library’s 170-year 
history. In addition to the permanent exhibits of the Gutenberg Bible, the Giant 
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Bible of Mainz, Jefferson’s rough draft of the Declaration of Independence with 
annotations by Benjamin Franklin and John Adams, the Bill of Rights, and similar 
invaluable documents, visitors to the Library at various times during fiscal 1971 
might have feasted on posters, prints, literary manuscripts, or Civil War battlefield 
sketches, to list but a few of the materials displayed. The subjects of Library 
exhibitions ranged all the way from murder trials to Japanese religions. 

The exhibit year opened on July 8 with a display marking the anniversary of the 
act centralizing copyright activities in the Library of Congress. The panorama of 
maps, historical prints and photographs, posters, music, recordings, and motion 
pictures testified to the role copyright deposits have played in enriching the collec- 
tions. 

Twenty-fifth in the series commemorating major State anniversaries, an exhibi- 
tion in connection with the sesquicentennial of Maine’s statehood opened 
December 21, 1970. Through books, pamphlets, broadsides, manuscripts, prints, 
photographs, maps, drawings, sheet music, and newspapers, it pictured the history, 
industry, culture, natural beauties, and prominent citizens of the Pine Tree State 
from its early exploration to the 20th century. A catalog was published to accom- 
pany the exhibit. Opening at the same time, a companion exhibit on art and artists 
of Maine was made up of about 100 prints from the collections. 

For the first time in the United States, Belgian art nouveau posters from the 
famous collection of M. and Mme Louis-Wittamer-De Camps were displayed in the 
exhibition “La Belle Epoque,” which opened September 1, 1971, at the Library. 
An illustrated catalog, published by the International Exhibitions Foundation, was 
available for the Library of Congress exhibition and for subsequent showings at 
nine American museums. An exhibit of turn-of-the-century posters from England, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and the United States, selected from the 
Library collections, further emphasized the art nouveau theme. Celebrating its SOth 
anniversary, the White House News Photographers Association returned to the 
Library for its 28th annual exhibition of prizewinning news photos, a show that is 
always popular with LC visitors. Opening on May 4, the Twenty-Second National 
Exhibition of Prints introduced to eager viewers 92 works selected by the jury from 
over 1,700 entries submitted by 712 artists in 42 States. 

Proving that there is nothing new under the sun—at least in fashion—the Prints 
and Photographs Division’s exhibit of hair styles of the 18th, 19th, and 20th 
centuries as depicted in advertisements, cartoons, and portraits reflected many 
contemporary trends in beards, sideburns, and haircuts. Members of the cast of the 
popular musical Hair, which was having a long run at the National Theater during 
the course of the exhibit, were among the visitors who enjoyed the display. 

Inauguration of the LC Traveling Exhibition Service, made possible through a 
gift from the American Paper Institute, was announced in last year’s report. Of the 
three displays organized and circulated by the service, “Preservation Through Docu- 
mentation” was shown in six cities during fiscal 1971, the Twenty-First Exhibition 
of Prints in seven, and “Papermaking: Art and Craft” in six. All are based on 
exhibitions held at the Library. Two other Library exhibits, circulated by the 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service, were shown in a total of 
seven cities, and Library materials, loaned for five exhibitions prepared and circu- 
lated by art museums, were shown in a combined total of 15 locations. In addition, 
a total of 400 items from the LC collections were lent to libraries, museums, and 
other public institutions for displays. 
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Still another extension of the Library’s collections and also of its services is its 
publishing program, which ranges from subject classification to legislation, from 
MARC formats to musical history, from sub-Saharan Africa to the Antarctic. 
Through monographs and serials the Library makes available the work of its cata- 
logers, bibliographers, reference specialists, and other experts. Exhibit catalogs, 
through words and pictures, take the exhibitions beyond the walls, and publication 
of lectures given by visiting writers and musicologists carry the programs to an 
unlimited audience. 

Strenuous efforts were made during fiscal 1971 to speed production and delivery 
of catalogs and other published services. New printing programs were established at 
the Government Printing Office (GPO) for Cataloging Service and LC 
Classification— Additions and Changes, which have cut production and mailing time 
in half. Various developments in composition technology, always under study, were 
applied to appropriate publications in the hope not only of reducing time and costs 
but also, in many cases, of increasing the capabilities for manipulating the data. 

The Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for fiscal 1970, as well as this 
report, was composed in the Library’s Central Services Division on the MTST/C. 
The second year is producing the anticipated timesaving benefits in preparation of 
the appendixes. There are additional benefits in scheduling and equalization of 
workloads. 

Prepared by the National Referral Center in the Science and Technology Division, 
A Directory of Information Resources in the United States: Physical Sciences, 
Engineering is the first product of a computer-based system designed by the 
Library’s Information Systems Office, adapting the MARC format to nonbiblio- 
graphic data for photocomposition by the Linotron at GPO. The data, now in 
machine-readable form, will be used in the production of subsequent directories. 
Slated for composition on the Linotron in the future, the Digest of Public General 
Bills and Resolutions is at present printed from camera copy produced by a high- 
speed printer. The Congressional Research Service, with the assumption of its new 
title, also adopted a new cover design for this publication. 

New designs were also created for the revised edition of Class T, scheduled for 
publication early in fiscal 1972, and for LC Classification—Additions and Changes. 

Second place in the category of popular magazines, one color, in the Federal 
Editors Association annual Government publications contest went to the April 
1970 issue of the Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress, a special issue 
devoted to poetry in the Library. This is the sixth FEA award to be won by the 
Quarterly Journal. The July 1970 issue was devoted to Africana in the Library, 
marking the 10th anniversary of the African Section of the Reference Department, 
and the April 1971 issue featured the centennial of the centralization of copyright 
activities in the Library. 

Second in the series of bibliographies to be published by the Library for the 
Bicentennial of the American Revolution is Periodical Literature on the American 
Revolution; Historical Research and Changing Interpretations, 1895-1970, com- 
piled by Ronald M. Gephart, a member of the staff of the Library’s American 
Revolution Bicentennial Office who is assigned to the General Reference and 
Bibliography Division. Containing over 1,000 entries, it includes author and subject 
indexes, plus a list of periodicals represented, and carries portraits of George Wash- 
ington and George III on the cover. 

By June 1971, the staff preparing the mammoth publication National Union 
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Catalog: Pre-1956 Imprints could point to 146 volumes already published, the 
advance signatures for three more, and the copy for the next 15 volumes already in 
the publisher’s hands. Cards headed “‘France,” accumulated over 70 years, also were 
edited, a major accomplishment. 

Publication of the National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, 1969, and 
Index, 1967-69, brings to 25,145 the total number of collections in American 
repositories that NUCMC has described to date. The cumulative index of some 
107,500 entries covers the present and two preceding volumes. Since its inaugura- 
tion in 1959, the catalog has proved an invaluable aid to scholars as well as to 
librarians and archivists. 

With the advent of calendar 1971, the Library began to assign international 
standard book numbers to monographs. The first LC publications to carry the ISBN 
were Films; a MARC Format, Class T, and the NRC directory for the physical 
sciences and engineering. 

A complete list of publications issued by the Library appears in the appendixes, 
and many are described in the various chapters of this report. 

Little action was taken on revision of the copyright law during fiscal 1971. 
Shortly after the beginning of the fiscal year, on August 17, 1970, Senator John L. 
McClellan, chairman of the Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, announced that during the remainder of the 
session no further action would be taken in the Senate on S. 543, 91st Congress, 
chiefly because of the unresolved problems relating to the carriage of broadcast 
signals by cable systems. Senator McClellan reintroduced the revision bill in the 92d 
Congress as S. 644. Except for a few changes in date and minor amendments, it was 
substantially the same as the preceding bill as approved by the subcommittee. The 
Federal Communications Commission, after extensive hearings, indicated that it 
expected to reach a decision on its rules for cable system carriage of broadcast 
signals by early August. On June 14, 1971, after extensive negotiations, representa- 
tives of the cable television industry and the major producers of copyrighted 
motion picture television programs announced that they had reached a tentative 
agreement in principle. The television broadcasters, however, expressed their strong 
opposition to the terms of this agreement. 

Just after the close of fiscal 1971, Senator McClellan introduced S.J. Res. 132 to 
extend until December 31, 1972, the duration of subsisting copyrights that had 
been renewed but would otherwise expire before that date. 

As for copyright business, it continued to flourish. Gross receipts topped $2 
million for the third successive year, and the number of registrations increased 4.2 
percent over the recordbreaking figure of the previous year. 

The Federal Library Committee was established in 1965 by the Library of Con- 
gress and what was then the Bureau of the Budget; its secretariat is located at the 
Library. The aim of the committee is to achieve better utilization of library re- 
sources and facilities, to provide better planning, development, and operation of 
Federal libraries, and to encourage exchange of experience, skill, and resources. 

Although small, FLC task forces produced studies that were responsible in whole 
or in part for projects of eventual benefit to the entire library community. In 
October 1970, the Institute of Library Research, University of California at Los 
Angeles, was awarded a $98,597 contract by the Technical Information Support 
Activities (TISA) Project of the U.S. Army Chief of Engineers to pursue a two-part 
research program dealing with library environmental design. This problem was 
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identified by the Office of the Chief of Engineers and the FLC Task Force on 
Physical Facilities as one requiring immediate and intensive attention. The study is 
intended to provide both Army and other librarians with guidance and detailed 
information for the design and construction of better library buildings. Phase I is 
expected to produce an executive guide that will give the librarian-user the means 
to: 


Justify to the base commander or other administrator a request for construction 
based upon the requirements for service. 


Explore uses of existing physical facilities. 


Explore systematically a variety of possible combinations to obtain the necessary 
space. 


Communicate more effectively with architects and engineers. 


Provide an authoritative base for specifying performance characteristics in library 
furniture and equipment. 


Provide convincing criteria for the evaluation of the library’s performance as a 
complete physical entity. 


An FLC suggestion resulted in another contract, awarded by the TISA Project on 
March 9, 1971, to “develop a periodic service for informing Army technical librar- 
ians about advanced technological developments which can affect their plans and 
programs.” In addition to alerting technical librarians to new technologies of direct 
interest to their ongoing programs, the service, entitled ““Advanced Technology/ 
Libraries,” will inform manufacturers of potential library needs, thereby expediting 
equipment modification. 

The Council of the American Library Association, acting on allegations made by 
a personal member of the association from the LC staff at the ALA annual con- 
ference in Dallas, Tex., June 20-26, 1971, passed the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, The American Library Association has repeatedly affirmed its belief in 
the principle of equal employment; and 


WHEREAS, The Library of Congress, by virtue of its position as the national 
library, should be a beacon light in the field of equal employment; and 


WHEREAS, It is alleged by a personal member of the Association that the Library 
of Congress discriminates on racial grounds in (both) its recruitment, training and 
promotion practices; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Membership Meeting call upon 
the Council to effect an immediate inquiry into the facts of the case and with the 
purpose of assuring appropriate action with the least possible delay and with a full 
report to Council no later than Mid-winter, 1972, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Librarian of Congress be immediately 
informed of the ALA’s grave concern over this matter and of its planned investi- 
gation. 


While this action was going on in Dallas, disturbances were taking place in the 
Library of Congress. On Wednesday, June 23, some 20 to 30 deck attendants took 
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seats in the Main Reading Room at the beginning of the workday instead of report- 
ing to their work stations. The group presented a memorandum of grievances 
relating to position classification, promotion policy, and working conditions. 
Repeatedly during the next three working days they were advised to return to work 
and that their grievances would be considered by the Library administration. They 
were informed of the possible consequences of their action if they did not return to 
work. Both the presence and behavior of the group were interfering with service to 
readers. 

On Thursday, June 24, each staff member continuing to participate in the work 
stoppage was individually directed by a supervisor to return to work. Four did so. 
The remainder were given notices suspending them through June 26 and advising 
them that they should report for duty on June 28 or as soon thereafter as their 
work schedule provided. 

On Friday, those continuing the sit-in held a disruptive rally in the Thomas 
Jefferson Reading Room. Two participants were arrested under the Library of 
Congress Police Act. Eleven of the suspended employees who failed to report to 
work on Monday, June 28, were discharged. 

The Library of Congress Regulations, which are circulated to the staff upon 
issuance and which are on file in every division, have for several years contained 
procedures for the presentation of grievances and for enforcement of fair employ- 
ment and equal opportunity. I have, upon many occasions, announced publicly that 
I wished to be informed of any discriminatory practices. At the close of the fiscal 
year, these regulations were being revised to strengthen them even further. 

Since the last annual report was written, directors of two of the Library’s six 
departments have retired—Lewis Coffin, law librarian, on May 28, 1971, and Abra- 
ham Kaminstein, register of copyrights, on August 31, 1971, shortly after the close 
of the fiscal year. Mr. Coffin had served the Library for 40 years, the last seven as 
law librarian. Prominent in professional organizations of both lawyers and librar- 
ians, he has written numerous articles and has served as a consultant both in this 
country and abroad. His sly sense of humor, always a constant source of delight to 
his colleagues, enlivened many a discussion, and his long experience in the Library 
gave him a wide knowledge of its operations. On his retirement, Mr. Kaminstein, 
whose LC career spanned 23 years, was appointed to a three-year term as honorary 
consultant in domestic and international copyright affairs. During his 10 years as 
register, Mr. Kaminstein took a prominent part in national and international copy- 
right. The period was a crucial one, and the trust accorded him by his colleagues 
both in the United States and elsewhere made him an important figure in issues 
concerning the protection of intellectual property. Annual reports for the past 
several years have detailed developments in the revision of the U.S. copyright law. 
Mr. Kaminstein’s sympathetic understanding was valuable in reconciling conflicting 
viewpoints, and the revision bill pending in the Senate owes much to his leadership 
in keeping the issue alive. His keen sense of justice and concern for others won for 
him widespread affection and respect at the Library and throughout his profession. 

If I were to detail here the accomplishments of the staff, the loss of valued staff 
members through death or resignation or retirement and the addition of others who 
hold promise for the future, there would not be pages enough to do the subject 
justice. Some are mentioned by name in the accounts that follow; all are repre- 
sented by implication in the account of the Library’s year, in the attempts at 
improvement and innovation, in the constant effort to run twice as fast. 
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William J. Welsh, director of the Processing 
Department since 1968, received the 1971 Melvil 
Dewey Award at the annual conference of the 
American Library Association. The citation, 
which calls attention to the work of the Proces- 
sing Department, reads in part: “This depart- 
ment, which embraces descriptive and subject 
cataloging, LC and Dewey Decimal Classification, 
card distribution, the publication of the book 
catalogs, MARC development, technical pro- 
cesses research, cataloging instruction, and 
administration of the National Program for 
Acquisitions and Cataloging and the Public Law 
480 Program, among other activities, has the 
most immediate and wide-ranging impact on 
other libraries of any of the departments of the 
Library of Congress.” 

Evidence of this impact can be seen in some of 
the accomplishments of the department during 
fiscal 1971: 


O Launching of the Cataloging in Publication 
program. 


QO Extension of the National Program for 
Acquisitions and Cataloging to Romania, Spain, 
Malaysia, Singapore, and Brunei. 


QO Adoption of improved cataloging priorities 
following studies of the time required to process 
items for the collections. 


© Inclusion in the Council of State Govern- 
ments’ 197] Suggested State Legislation of 


Chapter 7 
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proposals for the mandatory deposit of State 
publications in the Library of Congress. 


O Elimination of a 27,000-title arrearage in shelf- 
listing. 


O Establishment of an alltime record in the num- 
ber of titles forwarded for printing of catalog 
cards. 


0 Improvements in the card distribution service 
and sale of over 74 million cards. 


©O Conversion of 123,300 bibliographic records 
into machine-readable form. 

QO Shipment of the 3-millionth card to the 
printer of the National Union Catalog: Pre-1956 
Imprints, marking completion of one-quarter of 
the editorial work on this tremendous under- 
taking. 


QO Procurement for other American libraries of 
1,347,000 publications through Public Law 480 
programs in Ceylon, India, Israel, Nepal, Paki- 
stan, the Arab Republic of Egypt, and Yugo- 
slavia. 


Q Distribution of the first computer-produced 
purchase orders under the project to automate 
selected Order Division operations. 


0 Acquisition, through exchange, gift, and other 
nonpurchase sources, of over 5% million items 


1] 
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from which materials for the Library collections 
are selected. 


© Simplification of serials cataloging and the 
recording of 1% million issues in the Library’s 
serial record. 


Q Publication of the largest cumulation to date 
of New Serial Titles. 


0 Preparation of over 3% million cards for filing 
in the Library’s general catalogs and special files. 


© Preparation of more than 68,000 pages of 
camera copy for the catalogs in book form. 


Q Dispatch to the printer of the 18th edition of 
the Dewey Decimal Classification. 


QO Inclusion of the Superintendent of Documents 
classification numbers for U.S. Government pub- 
lications on LC printed cards. 


© Analysis and separate classification of an 
increasing number of monographic series. 


© Employment of a Japanese printer to prepare 
master copy of catalog cards for titles in Japa- 
nese, improving their legibility and saving both 
time and money. 


ACQUISITIONS AND OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 


To meet the urgent needs of the American 
library and information communities for immed- 
iate access to current research materials, the 
Library in 1966 initiated the National Program 
for Acquisitions and Cataloging (NPAC), author- 
ized by Title II-C of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended. Funds thus made available 
have enabled the Library to: 


Arrange to share the prepublication cataloging 
data of 26 foreign national bibliographies. 


Establish 10 overseas shared cataloging centers, 
covering 16 countries, and three regional acquisi- 
tions offices, which issue accessions lists of pub- 
lications from 17 countries that have neither a 
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current national bibliography nor an effective 
book trade. 


Form a Shared Cataloging Division in the Proces- 
sing Department. 


Double its cataloging production. 


Distribute daily to 84 participating research 
libraries complete depository sets of all currently 
printed LC catalog cards. 


Unlike the previous year, there was no nerve- 
racking wait in fiscal 1971 to learn the amount 
appropriated to the Office of Education for 
transfer to the Library of Congress to finance the 
program. Including supplemental appropriations, 
a total of $6,988,500 was made available, the 
increase of $1,177,050 over fiscal 1970 helping 
to meet the effect of inflation on costs of books, 
supplies, communications, and utilities, as well as 
statutory salary increases, and allowing a moder- 
ate expansion of the program to new areas. The 
estimated allocation of NPAC funds for fiscal 
1971 is illustrated by the following table: 








Amount Percentage 
available of total 
Acquisition of library materials $1,139,571 16 


Cataloging and classification 
Card printing and distribution 
Administration and services 


4,815,241 69 
621,546 9 
412,142 6 





Total $6,988,500 100 





In October 1970 several years of negotiations 
were successfully concluded when Mme Angela 
Popescu-Bradiceni, director of the Biblioteca 
Centrala de Stat of Romania, and the Librarian 
of Congress signed a formal shared cataloging 
agreement on behalf of their respective institu- 
tions. As the invited guests of the Romanian 
Government, Edmond L. Applebaum, assistant 
director for acquisitions and overseas operations, 
and Paul L. Horecky, assistant chief of the Slavic 
and Central European Division, conducted final 
discussions in Bucharest, and the agreement went 
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into effect on January 1, 1971. The weekly ship- 
ments of Romanian books are accompanied by 
shared cataloging data based on the Bibliografia 
Republicii Socialiste Romania, which is prepared 
by the Biblioteca Centrala de Stat. 

Plans for the establishment of a shared catalog- 
ing program in Spain, postponed earlier because 
of fiscal uncertainties, were revived in December 
1970, when Mr. Applebaum visited Madrid to 
resume discussions with Luis Sanchez Belda, 
director general de archivos y bibliotecas, and 
Vicente Sanchez Munoz, director of the newly 
established Instituto Bibliografico Hispanico. Ne- 
gotiations continued by correspondence through- 
out the ensuing months and in June 1971, as the 
fiscal year closed, a final agreement was reached. 
Working in the new center established on the 
premises of the Library’s blanket-order dealer in 
Barcelona, a local staff, trained under the direc- 
tion of an American field director, will adapt 
cataloging data from the Bibliografia Espanola 
for Spanish imprints supplied by the dealer for 
transmittal to Washington. 

Beginning in October 1970, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, and Brunei were included in the Indonesian 
multiple acquisitions program, increasing the 
number of items acquired by approximately 100 
percent. Arrangements were made with the 
National Library of Singapore and the National 
Library of Malaysia to provide copies of publica- 
tion registration forms on a weekly basis. To re- 
flect the broader coverage, the list issued by the 
Djakarta office was renamed the Accessions List: 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, and Brunei. 
There are 14 participants in the expanded pro- 
gram and 12 in the Indonesian program proper. 

The staff of the acquisitions center in Rio de 
Janeiro traveled 31,000 miles and increased the 
receipt of Brazilian publications by 46 percent. 
Through an intensive effort all current issues of 
the Diario Oficial were acquired for the 22 
States and three of the four territories of Brazil. 
Of the many special projects undertaken, one of 
the most significant was the conclusion in 
October 1970 of arrangements for the commer- 
cial microfilming of the leading Brazilian news- 
paper O Estado de Sao Paulo. At the end of the 
fiscal year the project was moving smoothly 
toward successful completion. 
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Publications are issued in more than 90 lan- 
guages in the area covered by the Nairobi acquisi- 
tions center, and their procurement is made 
difficult by the lack of national bibliographies or 
an organized book trade. One of the few sources 
of current bibliographic information for most of 
the countries covered, Accessions List: Eastern 
Africa, is prepared by the Nairobi center’s staff 
and mailed to 600 addresses on five continents. 
Acquisitions depend on personal contacts, requir- 
ing much travel. During the year the field direc- 
tor for Esst Africa made arrangements with 
additional agents to acquire publications in 
Sudan, Madagascar, and Ethiopia. 

Communications, in its broadest sense, is one 
of the chief problems of the overseas program. 
Remedy is sought in periodic visits abroad by the 
Washington staff and through biennial consulta- 
tions with field directors on home leave. The 
field director for Japan and the assistant field 
director for India each spent two weeks at the 
Library in Juiy 1970, and a number of local 
employees also made visits of varying length. 
Vimla Sahai of the New Delhi office worked for 
three months with the Descriptive Cataloging 
Division’s South Asian Languages Section on 
problems involved in the cataloging of Indian 
vernacular serials. Catharine Mason and Myriam 
de Moreau, representatives of the Library’s 
NPAC dealers in London and Paris, respectively, 
consulted for several days in Washington with the 
Library’s officers. Nearly all of the overseas 
offices were visited during the year by one or 
more members of the Washington staff. The most 
significant consultation of the year took place in 
New Delhi in March 1971, when the 10 field 
directors met to discuss problems of common 
interest with Mr. Applebaum, Frank M. Mc- 
Gowan, and John Charles Finzi, the Reference De- 
partment’s assistant director for library resources. 

The customary semiannual meetings with 
NPAC participants were held in Los Angeles in 
January and in Dallas in June 1971 during the 
midwinter and annual conferences of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and a discussion session 
on NPAC was held at the 78th meeting of the 
Association of Research Libraries in Colorado 
Springs in May 1971. The tables that follow illus- 
trate coverage and productivity of NPAC. 
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Country Source of bibliographical data Country Source of bibliographical data 
Australia Australian National Bibliography Japan Nohon Shuho 

Austria Oesterreichische Bibliographie Netherlands Nieuwsblad voor de boekhandel 
Belgium Bibliographie de Belgique Brinkman’s Cumulatieve Catalogus 
Bulgaria Bulgarski knigopis New Zealand New Zealand National Bibliography 
Canada Canadiana Norway Norsk bokhandler tidende 
Czechoslovakia Ceské knihy Romania Bibliografia Republicii Socialiste 


Denmark 

Finland 

France 

German Demo- 
cratic Republic 

Germany, Federal 
Republic of 

Italy 


Slovenské knihy 

Det danske bogmarked 
Suomen kirjalisuus 
Bibliographie de la France 


Deutsche Nationalbibliographie 


Deutsche Bibliographie 
Bibliografia Nazionale Italiana 


South Africa 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
USSR 


United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 





Romania 
South African National Bibliography 
Bibliografia Espanola 
Svensk bokhandel 
Das Schweizer Buch 
Knizhnaia letopis’ 
Vsesoiuznaia knizhnaia palata cards 
British National Bibliography 
Bibliografija Jugoslavije 





Shared Cataloging Center Activities 

















Bibliography 
entries Titles 
received sent to LC 
Center 1970 1971 1970 1971 
Austria (Vienna) 1 7,650 8,110 1,541 1,464 
England (London) 28,748 30,696 9,760 8,526 
France (Paris) 17,557 17,263 10,067 11,834 
Germany (Wiesbaden) 89,201 101,228 16,143 17,728 
Italy (Florence) 1 11,734 12,458 1 8,404 7,433 
Japan (Tokyo) ' 28,286 28,860 11,405 12,367 
Netherlands (The Hague) 25,600 22,195 5,405 4,408 
Scandinavia (Oslo) 23,267 26,288 8,977 9,090 
Yugoslavia (Belgrade) 8,595 12,802 2,661 2,593 
Total 1 240,638 259,900 1 74,363 75,443 





1 Adjusted figure. 
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Regional Acquisitions Centers 








Location Areas of responsibility Accessions lists 
Djakarta Brunei Malaysia Accessions List: Indonesia, 

Indonesia Singapore Malaysia, Singapore, Brunei 
Nairobi Ethiopia La Réunion Accessions List: Eastern Africa 

French Territory of Seychelles 

Afars and Issas Somali Republic 

Kenya Sudan 

Malagasy Republic Tanzania 

Malawi Uganda 

Mauritius Zambia 
Rio de Janeiro Brazil Latin American Cooperative 


Acquisitions Program (LACAP) 
list provides general coverage. 





Items Acquired Through Regional Acquisitions Centers 














Total, Total, 
Purchase Gift Exchange 1971 1970 
Brazil 6,398 4,584 14,992 25,974 1 22,829 
East Africa 13,276 1,257 10,733 25,266 24,025 
Southeast Asia 298,699 2 2,000 2 3,000 3 303,699 1 150,077 
Total 318,373 7,841 28,725 354,939 1 196,931 
1 Adjusted figure. 
2 Estimate. 
3 Copies acquired for 12 full participants, including the Library of Congress. 
Public Law 480 Program American libraries. In fiscal 1971, comprehensive 
sets of publications in English and in the vernac- 
In addition to purchases for its own collec- ular languages were distributed to 41 major 


tions, the Library conducts a program authorized research libraries from one or more of the fol- 
by the Agricultural Trade Development and lowing countries: Ceylon, India, Israel, Nepal, 
Assistance Act of 1954, Public Law 83-480, as = Pakistan, the Arab Republic of Egypt, and 
amended, to buy publications abroad with Yugoslavia. Sets of English-language publications 
United States-owned foreign currencies for other from Ceylon, India, Nepal, and Pakistan were 
libraries in the United States. Since the program’s also distributed to over 300 libraries in the 50 
inception in 1962, the Library has acquired over States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
14 million items in eight countries for some 350 Rico. 
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Publications Acquired for the Library of Congress and Over 300 Other American Libraries 
Through the Public Law 480 Program 

Total 
Commercial and institutional Government January 1962 
Total to June 30, 
Country Newspapers Serials Monographs Serials Monographs fiscal 1971 1971 
Ceylon 1,798 4,065 6,933 6,295 501 19,592 1 101,692 
India 157,747 270,208 134,716 124,787 11,741 699,199 6,471,692 
Indonesia 2 992,336 
Israel 3,770 8,568 27,620 4,566 2,622 47,146 31,607,715 
Nepal 7,869 24,594 6,047 822 326 39,658 4 195,131 
Pakistan 89,669 91,289 21,350 11,524 1,451 215,283 1,699,029 
Arab Republic 75,017 28,706 32,222 11,529 1,967 149,441 2,161,082 
of Egypt 
Yugoslavia 46,699 84,857 45,234 176,790 5 854,924 
Total 382,569 $12,287 274,122 159,523 18,608 1,347,109 14,083,601 





1 From July 1966. 

2 From July 1963 through June 1969. 
3 From July 1963. 

4 From July 1965. 

5 From March 1967. 


During the year, members of the staff of the 
Overseas Operations Division, which administers 
the program, visited a number of the participat- 
ing libraries to discuss specific problems relating 
to the selection and processing of publications. 
In June 1971 at the annual conference of the 
American Library Association, the chief of the 
division reported on the program to a gathering 
of librarians concerned with area studies. 

Delays in providing Library of Congress 
printed cards for vernacular South Asian titles 
were made the subject of an exhaustive investiga- 
tion during the final months of the fiscal year. It 
was found that one of the significant causes of 
the delays was the complexity of the processing 
cycle, titles passing through many stations and 
operations. Simplification of the system followed 
and by the end of the year titles that had been 
backlogged were being given special attention. 

The American Libraries Book Procurement 
Center in New Delhi issued a comprehensive 
1970 supplement to its Accessions List: India, 


identifying more than 3,500 serial titles pub- 
lished since 1962 in 20 different languages of 
South Asia. Entries for commercial, institutional, 
and government publications in all languages and 
dialects are arranged in one alphabetical se- 
quence, and serials not in the Roman alphabet 
are listed under romanized entries. To expand 
the usefulness of the accessions list, in January 
1971 a subject index was initiated on a trial 
basis. The distribution to participating libraries 
of a bibliography of the publications of Indian 
political parties was timed to coincide with the 
national elections of March 1971. A number of 
libraries seized the opportunity to acquire, via 
airmail, preliminary catalog cards and to select, 
within prescribed limits, multiple copies of 
monographs. Conversion from a full-cloth to a 
half-cloth binding reduced costs and facilitated 
handling. Full-time use of the center’s second 
microfilm camera made it possible to film 73 
Indian, four Nepalese, six Ceylonese, 17 Paki- 
stani, and 23 Indonesian newspapers, in addition 
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to 32 periodicals and 44 official gazettes. A list 
of these is available from the Library’s Photodu- 
plication Service. The New Delhi center con- 
tinued to acquire and give preliminary cataloging 
treatment to publications from Ceylon and 
Nepal, as well as from India. The appointment of 
new agents in Nepal increased the number of 
monographs acquired; the blanket order in 
Ceylon was divided between two dealers. 

Established in its new quarters, the procure- 
ment center in Karachi enjoyed a good year, 
acquiring a larger number of publications than in 
fiscal 1970. In Dacca, however, the disastrous 
storm which struck East Pakistan in November 
1970 spared the LC office but devastated the 
homes of five employees. Disturbances following 
the elections of March 1971 forced the center to 
close for three weeks and the staff to seek safety 
in village areas. By the end of the year, the 
importation of books had been severely curtailed 
and newsprint was being rationed. 

Because of the expiration of its lease, the Tel 
Aviv center was forced to vacate the quarters it 
had occupied since it opened and to move to the 
northern suburbs of the city at the end of June 
1971. The center continued to function at a 
reduced level, acquiring only monographs and 
serials issued annually or less frequently, but the 
reinstatement of two of the original participants 
in the Israel program increased the total number 
of titles distributed. Contrary to earlier expecta- 
tions, continued availability of U.S.-owned Israeli 
pounds should permit the Tel Aviv office to 
acquire and distribute publications at the present 
reduced level into fiscal 1973. 

The last available space in the Library’s center 
in the Arab Republic of Egypt was put to use 
when the balcony was enclosed to house a ref- 
erence collection. Twenty-two people now work 
in what was originally a modest five-room flat. 
Since 1967, the Egyptian operation has lacked a 
full-time field director. During fiscal 1971, as in 
the previous year, the Egyptian program was 
administered by the field director, East Africa, 
who scheduled approximately one week out of 
each month in Cairo. Fluctuating and erratic 
travel schedules between Nairobi and Cairo and 
restrictions on currency exchange added interest 
and a certain degree of suspense to his dual 
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assignment. There is evidence in the Arab Repub- 
lic of Egypt of a decline in the volume of pub- 
lishing and a shift toward pragmatic works 
bearing directly on a de 2loping society. An 
increasingly significant proportion of Egyptian 
publishing is centered on textbooks and trans- 
lations of Western-language works in technology 
and economics. Many of these titles are not with- 
in the scope of the Public Law 480 program. 

A cumulative list of 1,600 serial titles acquired 
since the beginning of the program in Yugoslavia, 
the first compilation of its kind since 1968, was 
prepared and distributed by the Belgrade center. 
In May 1°7° the 22 participating libraries were 
offered duplicates of newsprint serials from a 
collection of surplus issues that had accumulated 
as a result of canceled subscriptions. Response to 
the first list was unexpectedly heavy. Many new 
serials issued by educational institutions, mu- 
seums, and research institutes were acquired and 
distributed. Inflation in Yugoslavia was reflected 
inevitably in a sharp increase in the cost of books 
aid journal subscriptions. 

In the activities just described and in those 
reported in the following pages, the assistance of 
the Department of State was invaluable. Purchase 
arrangements, knowiedge of new publications, 
direct exchanges between the Library and foreign 
institutions, and acquisitions of materials for the 
Library in regions where other means of procure- 
ment are as yet nonexistent—all were bettered in 
some way through the State Department’s over- 
seas facilities. 


Purchases 


Rapidly expanding photoduplication tech- 
nology and the growing number of microforms 
and electrostatic prints offered for sale have 
increased the problems associated with their pur- 
chase. The preliminary searching required, place- 
ment of orders, and residual questions of archival 
quality have all added to the Order Division 
workload. Such current materials as “under- 
ground” newspapers are being microfilmed at an 
earlier date because of their ephemeral nature. As 
a result of the introduction of royalty payments, 
many publishers placed contracts with different 
film laboratories. For the Library this meant 
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dealing with new vendors and meeting higher 
prices. Producers entering the field are offering 
new formats usable only on readers of their own 
manufacture. Until the market settles down or a 
truly multipurpose reader is available, even the 
examination of microreproductions for acces- 
sioning will require several types of equipment. 

Despite a disappointing setback early in the 
year which postponed its operational stage, 
mechanized control of the Library’s acquisitions 
by purchase has kept up with a schedule revised 
in August 1970 to reflect more realistically 
machine changes and programing needs. The first 
phase of the project has been divided into three 
tasks: machine production of all printed forms 
for regular orders and new subscriptions, produc- 
tion of an in-process list and scheduled followups 
on outstanding orders, and production of all 
fiscal records and forms. The first task became 
operational in February 1971 with the mailing 
out of the first computer-produced purchase 
orders. Several side benefits have accrued and 
users of the four IBM terminals in the Order 
Division have been enthusiastic and innovative in 
their approaches. The automated operations have 
been adopted gradually, with no adverse effects 
on concurrent manual operations. 

Letters and other manuscripts of 15 Presidents 
of the United States—James Buchanan, Grover 
Cleveland, James A. Garfield, Ulysses S. Grant, 
Benjamin Harrison, Andrew Jackson, Thomas 
Jefferson, William McKinley, James Monroe, 
Franklin Pierce, James K. Polk, William Howard 
Taft, John Tyler, Martin Van Buren, and Wood- 
row Wilson—were among important items ac- 
quired through the Special Reserve Fund. Two 
letters from George Washington, written before 
his presidency, two rare books pertaining to the 
founding of the city of Washington, and a manu- 
script map of the Revolutionary War period were 
also purchased through the same fund. 


Exchanges 


One of the keystones of the Library’s exchange 
program has always been the acquisition of 
official publications. For many years, either on 
its own initiative or through the Department of 
State, the Library has sought to establish agree- 
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ments through which a central source would send 
a comprehensive set of the reciprocating coun- 
try’s official publications in return for a set of 
U.S. official publications. Depending on the 
terms of the individual agreement, the Library 
supplies each year either a full set of approxi- 
mately 12,000 documents or a partial set of 
2,500 items. Not all of the agreements have 
yielded acceptable returns, and among those that 
proved to be unsatisfactory were some of the 
official bilateral agreements negotiated through 
the Department of State. After prolonged efforts 
had failed to improve six of these unproductive 
exchanges, the Library, with the consent of the 
State Department, modified them in any of 
several ways, ranging from the substitution of 
partial sets for full ones to the suspension of all 
shipments. Another alternative is the trans- 
mission of about 500 pieces yearly, including the 
annual reports of the major Government agencies 
and the Federal Register. This course has the 
advantage of keeping the exchange agreement 
nominally functioning, in the event of future 
improvement, and of assuring that basic infor- 
mation about the United States vonyinurd yo nr 
available in the recipient nation.s 

Exchanges with the State Central Library of 
the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea, the 
Library of Social Sciences in Hanoi, and the 
State University of Tirana, Albania, were among 
the new arrangements of the fiscal year. The 
Legislative Library of Prince Edward Island 
agreed to add the Library of Congress to its mail- 
ing list to receive all official publications of the 
Provincial Legislature, thereby making available 
in Washington comprehensive coverage of the 
documents issued by this Canadian Province. Sur- 
veys of the effectiveness of several hundred non- 
official exchanges resulted in the revival of many 
inactive agreements and the cancellation of 
defunct arrangements. 

Immediate responsibility for selecting Federal 
and State documents for the Library’s collections 
was transferred from the former Documents 
Section of the Card Division to the Federal 
Documents Section and the State Documents 
Section of the Exchange and Gift Division, 
which, at the same time, took over the task of 
assigning the LC catalog card numbers to these 
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materials. The Federal Documents Section ac- 
quired close to 76,500 non-GPO imprints for the 
Library and sent copies of 2,863 titles to the 
Government Printing Office for possible inclu- 
sion in the Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government 
Publications. Of these 92% percent were selected 
for listing, 6% percent were returned as dupli- 
cates of publications received from other sources, 
and only 24, or less than 1 percent, were rejected 
as out of scope. Non-GPO Imprints Received in 
the Library of Congress in 1970: A Selective 
Checklist was published in June 1971. It includes 
only those publications of research or informa- 
tional value which fall outside the scope of the 
Monthly Catalog and the other main bibliog- 
raphies of Government and Government- 
sponsored publications. 

A proposal requiring a State to send a specified 
number of copies of session laws, codes, or 
statutes, sets of legislative journals, court reports, 
and all other official publications to the Library 
of Congress is included in 197] Suggested State 
Legislation, issued by the Council of State 
Governments. This annual publication contains 
drafts of constitutional provisions and statutes, 
to assist States considering legislative action on 
the subjects covered. At present, 21 States have 
enacted laws requiring distribution of specified 
types of publications to the Library and nine 
have laws requiring at least one copy of each 
State publication to be sent to the Library. This 
type of legislation has proved to be an effective 
means of broadening the coverage of the Li- 
brary’s Monthly Checklist of State Publications. 
The number of documents listed in the Checklist 
increased nearly 15 percent during fiscal 1971 
and the distribution of the publication passed the 
4,400 mark. 

The Exchange and Gift Division worked 
closely with the Copyright Office and the Prints 
and Photographs Division in the revision of the 
motion picture agreement governing release to 
claimants of films submitted for copyright regis- 
tration. Under the agreement, these films are, 
over a period of two years, subject to recall by 
the Library for inclusion in its collections, the 
Exchange and Gift Division arranging for each 
recall. Approximately 3,800 signatories received 
letters canceling the old agreement, explaining 
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the new one, and requesting that the revised 
contract be signed and returned. 

A circular letter to Federal libraries urged them 
to send their surplus publications to the Library 
of Congress for possible addition to its collec- 
tions and for use in the exchange program. The 
exchange of duplicates added some highly desir- 
able items to the Library’s holdings, among them 
four prints from the original elephant folio 
edition of Audubon’s Birds of America and a 
negative microfiche copy of U.S. Supreme Court 
records and briefs. 


Documents Expediting Project 


Since 1946 subscribing libraries have acquired 
nondepository U.S. Government publications 
that are not available from either the Govern- 
ment Printing Office or the issuing agency 
through the Documents Expediting Project, a 
cooperative centralized service administered as a 
unit of the Federal Documents Section of the 
Exchange and Gift Division. With the addition of 
six new members during the fiscal year—the 
Illinois State Library, the University of New 
Hampshire, Sangamon State University (Spring- 
field, Ill.), Temple University, the Law Library of 
the University of Texas, and Eastern Washington 
State College—the total number of subscribers 
reached 139, spread over 43 States, California 
with 18 participants and New York with 17 
heading the list. Close to 221,500 items were 
sent to subscribers through automatic channels 
and an additional 30,500 were forwarded in 
response to some 5,250 individual requests. The 
title in greatest demand was the Daily Report of 
the Foreign Broadcast Information Service, with 
the publications issued by Senate, House, and 
joint committees of Congress following close 
behind. 


Gifts 


Numerous inquiries were received during fiscal 
1971 concerning the Tax Reform Act of 1969 
and its effect on donors of materials to the 
Library collections. Copies of an article by the 
Library’s general counsel, “Tax Reform: A ‘Half- 
Axe’ Effect on Manuscript Contributions,” 
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which appeared in the fall 1970 issue of Manu- 
scripts, proved useful in responding to these 
inquiries. Twenty-nine distinguished artists and 
scientists deposited their personal papers in the 
collections as an initial step toward presenting 
them to the Library at a more favorable time. 
Many donors, especially collectors and inheritors 
of intellectual property, were not affected by the 
legislation and continued to present important 
collections of letters and journals, music manu- 
scripts, rare books, photographs, motion pic- 
tures, and recordings, bringing to the Library 
from individual and unofficial sources during 
fiscal 1971 more than 1,500,000 individual 
items. Some of them are described in issues of 
the Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress 
and others are mentioned in chapter 3. The 
Library collections are further enhanced by pur- 
chases through gift funds, transfers from other 
agencies, and official donations. 


AUTOMATION ACTIVITIES 


Overall coordination of the automation of 
processing activities is the concern of the MARC 
Development Office (MDO), although individual 
divisions and sections of the department are 
responsible for projects involving their own 
operations. The record of the MARC Develop- 
ment Office in its first year in the Processing 
Department is presented in this section. Automa- 
tion projects relating to activities of specific 
departmental units are discussed elsewhere in the 
chapter. 

A blueprint, in preparation by the MARC 
Development and Technical Processes Research 
Offices, is intended to chart the development of 
automation projects in accordance with the 
department’s requirements and priorities. It will 
allow, moreover, for the orderly allocation of 
staff, training, and funds and will ensure com- 
patibility of the various modules as the system 
expands. Evaluation of proposed programs will 
be based on the following criteria: 


Automation of a function must be technically 
feasible within the present state of the art. 


The desired benefits must be achievable within a 
reasonable period of time. 
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The scope must be broad enough to have a signif- 
icant impact on the Library’s operations. 


Work is proceeding on the new Multiple-Use 
MARC System to process machine-readable 
records regardless of their source, content, or 
master files in which they will reside. The new 
system will include all the processing required to 
store, maintain, and retrieve records in both on- 
line and off-line modes. To date, a preliminary 
system has been described, cathode ray tube 
specifications prepared, prepackaged software 
selected, and initial work done on a processing 
format. Other projects in the planning stage 
depend upon the successful implementation of 
the Multiple-Use MARC System. 

With the initiation in March 1969 of the 
MARC Distribution Service, catalog records are 
available in machine-readable form for English- 
language monographs from 1969 forward. But 
many libraries are also interested in the possi- 
bility of converting their older cataloging re- 
cords. Last year’s annual report recorded the 
establishment in August 1969 of the two-year 
Retrospective Conversion (RECON) Pilot Pro- 
ject, designed to test various techniques for the 
conversion of retrospective bibliographic records. 
The project was financed by the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc., the U.S. Office of 
Education, and the Library of Congress. Later 
renamed the RECON Unit, the project com- 
pleted its tests and was dissolved at the close of 
fiscal 1971. Because of the impact of conversion 
of retrospective cataloging data on the entire 
library community, representatives from differ- 
ent types of institutions were asked to serve 
on the RECON Advisory Committee and the 
RECON Working Task Force to evaluate the 
findings of the pilot project and assess the 
importance of retrospective conversion. The task 
force identified the following research projects 
and is working on them with contractural sup- 
port: 


Implications of a national union catalog in 
machine-readable form. 


Possible use of non-LC machine-readable data 
bases in a national bibliographic store. 
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Alternative strategies for converting retrospective 
cataloging records. 


The Deputy Librarian of Congress is chairman 
of the RECON Advisory Committee, and the 
chief of the MARC Development Office heads 
the RECON Working Task Force. 

Released in time for the annual American 
Library Association conference, Films; a MARC 
Format was published in May 1971. Work is pro- 
ceeding on the development of formats for 
manuscripts and sound recordings. Among data 
changes in the MARC format for books is the 
10-digit international standard book number, 
formerly input as a nine-digit element. The 
MARC Development Office has been testing a 
new IBM print train developed by the Library of 
Congress in cooperation with ALA and designed 
to produce copy for catalog cards and book cata- 
logs. It contains the i162 unique characters in the 
standard library print train and can be used to 
print most roman-alphabet languages and roman- 
ized forms of nonroman languages. 

Because of the nature of its work, MDO -is 
inevitably involved in the standardization of 
cataloging practices. The chief of the office is a 
member of the International Meeting of Cata- 
loguing Experts Working Party, established to 
prepare specifications for a standard biblio- 
graphic description (SBD) that would prescribe a 
minimum set of mandatory elements, their order 
in a record, and standard punctuation. Another 
staff member has attended the sessions as an 
observer. Adoption of the SBD by national bibli- 
ographies and cataloging agencies would aid the 
interpretation of data and the exchange of cata- 
loging records in machine-readable form. A re- 
vised draft of the SBD was submitted for review 
by the International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations at its annual meeting in the summer of 
1971. 

In recognition of her work in developing a 
standard format for cataloging records in machine- 
readable form, Henriette Avram, chief of the 
MARC Development Office, was awarded the Mar- 
garet Mann Citation in Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion for 1971. Sponsored by the Resources and 
Technical Services Division of the ALA, the cita- 
tion is presented annually for outstanding contri- 
butions in the area of cataloging and classification. 


CATALOGING 


The Processing Department enjoyed an unusu- 
ally even balance of staff, both within the various 
cataloging divisions and among the various stages 
of the cataloging operation. Total output ex- 
ceeded total input—a most ingenious paradox in 
the Gilbertian sense—as a result of the elimina- 
tion of certain arrearages, including 27,000 titles 
that had been held up in the shelflisting stage. 
For the first time, titles descriptively cataloged, 
classified, subject headed, shelflisted, and for- 
warded for printing of catalog cards passed the 
quarter-million mark. In addition, the Geography 
and Map Division of the Reference Department 
completed cataloging on 6,172 maps for printed 
cards. 

Extensive and intensive time studies of catalog- 
ing operations indicated that much remains to be 
done to speed materials through the process. In 
April 1971 the priority system was revised to 
ensure faster treatment of current American 
serials and documents and to include most 
current American monographs in the high pri- 
ority formerly reserved for selected groups. 
Activities connected with the processing of 
audiovisual titles were consolidated to improve 
coverage and speed production. Less amenable to 
quick correction are the delays involved in the 
processing of foreign-language titles from receipt 
to printed cards. It is now apparent that the card 
printing itself is the major obstacle. Serious diffi- 
culties have developed with respect to the photo- 
offset cards for South Asian vernacular titles. A 
vigorous attack on these problems is now being 
made. The success of the experiment for improv- 
ing the quality of the cards for Japanese publica- 
tions and hastening their production was 
encouraging. Extension of the same methods to 
cards for Chinese and Korean publications will be 
explored. 


Cataloging in Publication 


Throughout fiscal 1971 the Library, together 
with the Association of American Publishers, 
Inc., worked closely with Verner W. Clapp of the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., in his investi- 
gation of the feasibility of a full-scale cataloging 
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in publication program. The faults of the original 
experiment in cataloging in source were analyzed 
and the Library’s new program designed to avoid 
most of the defects of the earlier one. Profes- 
sional cataloging decisions and headings and 
classification assignments that conform to the LC 
system seem to be the consumer’s primary con- 
cern. Thus cataloging in publication will provide: 
the main entry plus added and subject entries, all 
in the form of established LC headings; all of the 
bibliographical notes made by the cataloger; and 
the LC call number, the Dewey decimal classifi- 
cation number, the LC card number, and the 
international standard book number. Given this 
information in the book itself, a library can pro- 
cess the volume on receipt and make it available 
to the reader as soon as its call number is deter- 
mined. In addition, a library can make its own 
catalog cards providing it has a typist who has 
been trained to transcribe a title page and record 
collation and facilities for reproducing catalog 
cards in the required number. Alternatively, it 
can process the book and send it to the shelf, 
make temporary slips for the shelflist and cata- 
log, and order cards from the Library of Congress 
or other card service. In either case, however, the 
book can be made immediately available. Under 
this concept, cataloging at the Library of Con- 
gress will be done from galley proofs. Since page 
proofs are not required, cataioging can be done 
weeks, even months, earlier in the cycle of book 
production, making the program truly one of 
cataloging in publication. 

To determine if a program of this kind would 
be used by libraries on a scale that would justify 
its adoption, Mr. Clapp sent a questionnaire to 
391 libraries and processing centers, selected by 
type and size. Replies were received from 59 
percent. Of these, 65 percent would greet the 
program with enthusiasm and another 32 percent 
with interest. Even more significant, if the bulk 
of American trade books contained cataloging 
information, 71 percent of the respondents 
would use it for making their own cards and 
another 20 percent for temporary control pur- 
poses. Libraries saw in the program two oppor- 
tunities for better service to their readers: 
speedier delivery of wanted titles and, through 
reductions in processing costs, possible increases 
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in their book budgets. 

Libraries were eager to try the plan, but were 
American publishers willing to participate in the 
program? Mr. Clapp set about getting the answer. 
Under the auspices of the Association of Amer- 
ican Publishers, Inc., a letter was sent to its mem- 
bers explaining the nature of the program, its 
value to libraries, and its advantages to publishers 
and asking for an indication of willingness in 
principle to participate in the project. 

The next step was an open meeting of pub- 
lishers, held in New York City on September 21, 
1970, at which Ann Heidbreder of AAP. moder- 
ated a panel consisting of Mr. Clapp; a librarian, 
Connie Dunlap of the University of Michigan; a 
publisher, Leonard Schatzkin of McGraw-Hill; 
and an LC representative, Sumner Spalding, 
assistant director for cataloging. Here the pro- 
gram and its expected benefits were described in 
detail and, equally important, publishers were 
given every opportunity to ask questions and 
express their reactions. As a result of this meet- 
ing, Mr. Clapp received more than 100 favorable 
replies from as many publishing houses, evidence 
that cataloging in publication would get broad 
participation from the book publishing industry. 

With a green light from both librarians and 
publishers, the program needed only two things 
to begin the preparatory work: 1) funds to set 
the program into motion and 2) development of 
operational procedures at the Library of Con- 
gress. Since work on the second phase had been 
under way for some time, it was possible for the 
Library to draw up detailed estimates of the 
additional costs the LC Cataloging in Publication 
program would entail. Accordingly, in October 
1970 the Librarian of Congress made formal 
application to the Council on Library Resources 
for a grant to fund the program over a two-year 
period, after which, assuming its demonstrated 
success, Congressional appropriations would be 
requested for its continuation. Although the 
council was not in a position to grant the total 
amount needed, it offered to make $200,000 
available and suggested other possibilities for 
funding. With this commitment in hand, the 
Library requested a matching grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, and in 
June 1971 Fred Cole, president of the Council 
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on Library Resources, and Wallace B. Edgerton, 
acting chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, announced that their organiza- 
tions would each contribute $200,000 to support 
the Cataloging in Publication program in its 
experimental phase, July 1, 1971, through June 
30, 1973. Officials of the Office of Education 
and the National Science Foundation have ex- 
pressed their agreement with the merits of the 
program and indicated their intention to join in 
its support. The National Library of Medicine 
will supply its subject headings and classification 
numbers for medical books for inclusion in the 
data, along with the regular Library of Congress 
headings and class numbers. All grants will be 
administered by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. Beginning with a portion of the out- 
put of the major American publishers in 1971, 
the Library hopes that, by the end of the initial 
period in 1973, it will be able to provide data for 
most of the titles published annually by the 
American book trade. 

Without the energetic support of the Associa- 
tion of American Publishers, Inc., and especially 
the cooperation of AAP president Sanford Cobb, 
the Cataloging in Publication program would not 
have been feasible. Credit for securing a list of 
publishers ready to enter the program immedi- 
ately is almost entirely due to the association. 
Mr. Clapp and Joseph L. Wheeler, the late direc- 
tor of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, gave 
impetus to this renewed effort to realize the 
century-old concept of the self-cataloged book. 
The program offers a gratifying opportunity for 
additional service to the Nation’s libraries, large 
and small, and to tuiose who use them. 


Machine-Readable Cataloging Copy 


Conversion of nearly 123,300 current and 
retrospective bibliographic records into machine- 
readable form was for the MARC Editorial Office 
the tangible result of a year of testing, experi- 
menting, and modifying as well as editing, proof- 
reading, and verifying. The Current Records 
Unit, responsible for current English-language 
monographs, converted and distributed data for 
69,200 titles to MARC Distribution Service sub- 
scribers, which at the end of fiscal 1971 
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numbered 55. The unit’s data base contained 
142,657 records as the year closed. 

Because of the erratic nature of their receipts, 
the MARC editorial staff found it difficult to 
keep their production current. In November 
1970 a training class for catalogers was begun. 
The additional verifying performed by these cata- 
logers, during their training and after their 
successful completion of the course, helped to 
reduce the backlog to reasonable size by early 
March. The quarterly tape for December—March 
contained 23,105 records, 42 percent more than 
in the corresponding period a year before. The 
cycling rate showed that 94 percent of the re- 
cords were verified (certified to be error-free and 
transferred to the master data base) in one or 
two cycles. 

Until December 1970 the Argonne National 
Laboratories in Chicago duplicated and distrib- 
uted the weekly tapes of the MARC Distribution 
Service. With the increasing number of sub- 
scribers, the LC Card Division assumed these 
responsibilities, eliminating the time required to 
send the tapes to Chicago and making it possible 
for subscribers usually to receive the weekly 
tapes a day earlier. 

To increase the usefulness of the geographic 
area code, the criteria for its assignment were 
broadened. Previously assigned only if a geo- 
graphic term appeared in the subject heading of a 
record, a code is now assigned when warranted 
by the subject matter of a book. Furthermore, 
cultural and ethnic features, most corporate 
bodies, and certain historical-geographical fea- 
tures (for example, the Byzantine empire) which 
had not received codes are now covered. 

Two new fields are being added to the MARC 
record: the Superintendent of Documents classi- 
fication number and an alphanumeric code 
indicating a time range refined to the decade for 
A.D. dates and to the century for B.C. dates. A 
study was made of the relative merits of key- 
boarding in-house and by contract. Because of 
the time required to ensure that any lost batches 
could be reconstructed, the latter was found to 
be inefficient. 

A significant experiment concerned format 
recognition, a programing capability which 
allows a computer to process unedited records by 
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identifying and delimiting fields and subfields 
based on the location and content of each data 
string in the record. When perfected, format 
recognition will, it is hoped, reduce or eliminate 
the need for laborious manual editing, since the 
keyboarder will type from an unedited work- 
sheet that arranges the data in the necessary 
sequence. Preliminary estimates show that 
approximately half a second of machine time is 
required to process a record by format recogni- 
tion, while six minutes per record is required for 
manual editing. The increase in proofreading 
time has yet to be determined. 

Dissolution in June 1971 of the RECON Unit 
has been reported earlier in this chapter. It had 
demonstrated the feasibility of converting retro- 
spective cataloging data for English-language 
monographs to machine-readable form and had 
also conducted valuable studies associated with 
the conversion processes, identifying such diffi- 
culties as historical discrepancies in cataloging 
practices, illegibility of source documents, and 
the necessity for extensive control files. Includ- 
ing records converted from the MARC I format, 
the RECON Unit processed close to 55,500 
records during its existence. 


Descriptive Cataloging 


To fulfill a long-felt need, in 1959 the Library 
began use of photocomposition rather than cal- 
ligraphy on its catalog cards for Japanese publica- 
tions. The steps involved in preparing the cards 
for reproduction were still numerous and time- 
consuming, however, and the results were often 
far from satisfactory. Accordingly, when the 
Library established an acquisitions and cataloging 
center in Tokyo, the possibility of photo- 
composing the cards in Japan was explored. With 
the consent of the U.S. Public Printer, catalog 
entries for 1,000 titles were sent in installments 
to the Tokyo shared cataloging center, where the 
necessary arrangements were made. A Japanese 
printing firm photocomposed reproduction 
proofs, which were sent to the Library for use by 
the Government Printing Office in printing the 
cards. Bids from American firms were sought 
without success and, in the future, cards for all 
Japanese-language titles will be photocomposed 
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in Tokyo at a great saving in time and money and 
with a marked improvement in legibility. 

On a visit to the Public Law 480 centers in 
Djakarta and Tel Aviv, the head of the Miscella- 
neous Languages Section aided the local staffs by 
explaining cataloging policies and demonstrating 
procedures. Another indication of the growing 
interests of the Nation and the corresponding 
broadening of the Library’s collections is the 
cataloging for the first time of publications in 20 
African languages and the preliminary cataloging 
of Thai and Vietnamese titles. Robert T. Meyer, 
professor of Celtic languages at the Catholic 
University of America, received an intermittent 
appointment to assist the Descriptive Cataloging 
Division in cataloging titles in the Irish and Welsh 
languages. This is the first appointment under a 
program to hire experts in language areas for 
which the division lacks competence. 

For some years the Library of Congress has 
issued to its descriptive catalogers official LC 
interpretations of the Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules and decisions relating to their application, 
together with directives concerning cataloging 
routines. With the thought that some of this 
material might be of interest to other libraries, 
25 pages of excerpts were published in bulletin 
96 of Cataloging Service. The venture was well 
received and the practice will be continued. 
Other bulletins in this series announced some 20 
changes in rules, including those for Thai and 
Indonesian names, and reproduced the revised 
tables approved by the American Library Associ- 
ation, the Canadian Library Association, and the 
Library of Congress for the romanization of the 
Arabic, Persian, Pushto, and Tibetan languages 
and for Urdu in Arabic script. 

Two hundred participants attended the two- 
day Institute on LC Music Cataloging Policies 
and Procedures, held in January 1971, immedi- 
ately preceding the annual midwinter meeting of 
the Music Library Association. Papers were con- 
tributed on the basic theory underlying the 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, policies and 
practices relating to subject headings, and the 
classification of music. A practical demonstration 
of the shelflisting of musical materials was given. 
Uninhibited discussion of Library of Congress 
practices vis-a-vis the problems of music librar- 
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ians throughout the country generated under- 
standing and good will. 

During fiscal 1971, in response to many re- 
quests, the Library began analyzing all mono- 
graphic series currently acquired and cataloged, 
with the exception of certain series that do not 
lend themselves to analysis, government docu- 
ments, technical reports, and reprints from jour- 
nals. 

The total number of titles processed for the 
collections showed a two-percent increase. 


Shared Cataloging 


Despite many changes in personnel, with the 
consequent training load, the Shared Cataloging 
Division cataloged a record 109,913 new titles, a 
small increase over fiscal 1970. Simplification of 
statistical forms and other measures effected 
significant economies in the work of the support- 
ing staff. The decision to limit the coverage of 
the shared cataloging program to the current year 
and the four preceding years made it possible to 
weed 1966 and earlier imprints from the acquisi- 
tions control files, thus reducing their bulk and 
facilitating searching and filing operations. The 
extension of NPAC to Romania in midyear 
added another country to the Shared Cataloging 
Division’s roster. Under the NPAC program, 
cooperating libraries report their orders for titles 
published in shared cataloging countries for 
which they find no LC cataloging information. 
Of 120,080 such reports for post-1966 titles, 
more than 80 percent were already covered by 
printed cards, were in the process of being cata- 
loged, or had already been ordered. 


Subject Cataloging 


It became apparent during the year that the 
subject cataloging workload had become too 
large for a single organizational unit to handle 
efficiently. Accordingly, six separate sections 
were created: two cover the humanities; the 
Others, social sciences, law, life sciences, and 
physical sciences. Their functions correspond 
closely to the groups formerly under the techni- 
cal guidance of subject cataloging specialists. In 
February 1971 the new section heads established 
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a system for reviewing the initial assignment of 
subject headings, classification numbers, MARC 
tags, and geographic area code symbols, which 
has reduced inaccuracies and corrected errors of 
judgment. Other organizational changes were the 
transfer of the Corrections Unit to the Catalog 
Management Division and the assumption by the 
Subject Cataloging Division of responsibility for 
recording the holdings of monographic series 
classified as collected sets, a process formerly 
performed in the Serial Record Division. 

Four supplements to the seventh edition of 
Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalogs 
of the Library of Congress, totaling 668 pages, 
were published during the fiscal year. In response 
to numerous requests, a separate section of the 
January—September 1971 supplement will con- 
tain all the additions to Subject Headings for 
Children’s Literature adopted since its publica- 
tion in 1969; these additions will continue to be 
cumulated through 1971. Members of the Sub- 
ject Cataloging Division staff collaborated with 
the MARC Development Office and the Refer- 
ence Department in the further development and 
refinement of the geographic area code. They 
also worked closely with the Congressional 
Research Service toward achieving a high degree 
of compatibility between the Legislative Indexing 
Vocabulary (LIV) and the subject heading 
system. 

The fifth edition of the classification schedule 
for class T (Technology) went to press during the 
fiscal year for publication in September 1971. It 
incorporates numerous additions and changes, 
including detailed development for environ- 
mental pollution. While not a thoroughgoing 
revision, it restates many captions in updated 
terminology and regroups topics and subtopics to 
present the material in a more logical manner. 

Development of class K (Law) continued. Sub- 
class KF (Law of the United States) was applied 
to almost 2,000 currently cataloged titles, over 
800 titles formerly entered in classes A-J and 
L-Z, and over 4,500 titles in the Law Library. 
Two additional segments of the KF shelflist, con- 
taining more than 4,800 cards, were filmed and 
made available to other libraries by the Photo- 
duplication Service. 

Because some libraries using Library of Con- 
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gress catalog cards prefer to classify separately 
parts of monographic series which the Library 
shelves as collected sets, the Subject Cataloging 
Division began assigning alternative class numbers 
for all such monographs. 

Forty-two additional libraries, among them 
libraries in Australia, Canada, Hong Kong, Iran, 
and Scotland, indicated that they had adopted 
the Library of Congress classification. 

Edith Scott, detailed to the Subject Cataloging 
Division to prepare a guide to LC classification, 
has completed an analysis of phase relationships 
and preliminary drafts of chapters on classes A, 
B, and C. 

Stable staff and innovative procedures made 
fiscal 1971 the most successful year in the his- 
tory of the Shelflisting Section, with an unprece- 
dented 232,962 titles recorded, a 20-percent 
increase over 1970. There was a rise in individual 
production of nearly 8 percent over fiscal 1970 
and 22 percent over fiscal 1969. Adoption of a 
new procedure will aid substantially in making 
the shelflist a more up-to-date and useful biblio- 
graphical record. Previously, information was 
entered on the preliminary shelflist record and 
transferred to the printed catalog card as time 
and funds permitted. Under the revised system, 
the data are recorded on a permanent shelflist 
information card, which is filed behind the pre- 
liminary record. Over 225,000 titles, representing 
all types of materials, were classified and given 
subject headings. This figure includes the work of 
the Music Section of the Descriptive Cataloging 
Division and that of the Geography and Map 
Division of the Reference Department. 


Cataloging Instruction 


Continuing to adapt its program to meet evolv- 
ing needs, the Cataloging Instruction Office 
offered three new courses. A basic cataloging 
course for bibliographers, designed for the Li- 
brary Services Division of the Congressional 
Research Service, emphasized corporate entries 
and the cataloging of government publications. 
Because shelflisters in previous classes had indi- 
cated that systematic training would have been 
helpful earlier in their careers, an experimental 
survey of the cataloging process was given to 11 
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new employees with not more than three 
months’ experience. The response from students 
and supervisors was gratifying and the new tim- 
ing may become the pattern for the future. The 
third new course, general descriptive cataloging, 
was offered in two sections for the benefit of 
staff members whose duties require a detailed 
understanding of the descriptive cataloging rules. 
Participants included subject catalogers, MARC 
verifiers, National Union Catalog editors, prelimi- 
nary catalogers, and processing assistants in the 
Shared Cataloging Division. The demand for this 
course is recurrent, and it is now among the perma- 
nent offerings of the instruction program. Courses 
previously taught—an introduction to cataloging, 
basic cataloging, searching, and filing—were given 
again as the requirements of the Library’s various 
divisions were made known. In all, 137 staff 
members, 116 from the Processing Department 
and 21 from other departments, were enrolled in 
the 15 sessions of 10 separate courses. 


Decimal Classification 


The Decimal Classification Division classified 
68,155 titles during the fiscal year, a decrease of 
7 percent attributable to concentration on the 
editorial work and training of the staff on the 
new 18th edition of the Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation. With some exceptions, coverage included 
all current titles in English cataloged by the 
Library. In January 1971 the Library began to 
assign Dewey decimal classification numbers 
from the forthcoming 18th edition and to print 
the results on catalog cards and in book catalogs, 
as well as to record them on the MARC tapes. 
The decision to apply the provisions of the 18th 
edition before publication was based on a desire 
not only to take early advantage of an edition 
deemed superior in many respects to the 17th 
edition but also to promote international cooper- 
ation through coordination with the British 
National Bibliography, which had already de- 
cided to use the 18th edition with the beginning 
of its five-year, 1971-75, cumulation. Libraries 
thus enjoyed the advantages of early use of such 
important expansions as those for mathematics, 
law, economics, nuclear physics, the biological 
and medical sciences, history, and geography. 
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Printer’s copy for the 18th edition, running to 
4,800 typed pages of manuscript, was delivered 
at the end of March, and at this writing the publi- 
cation, in three volumes, is expected off the press 
in December 1971. An issue of Decimal Classifi- 
cation Additions, Notes, and Decisions was pre- 
pared, explaining the major changes in the 18th 
edition. The schedules, auxiliary tables, and front 
matter of the 10th abridged edition were drafted, 
edited, and typed and the index was completed. 
At the close of the fiscal year, the text of this 
edition was being reviewed by the Forest Press, 
the publisher of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion. The Editorial Policy Committee, which 
gives general guidance to the editorial work, met 
in Lake Placid, N.Y., in October 1970 and in 
Washington in March 1971. Its new Canadian and 
British members, Margaret E. Cockshutt, associ- 
ate professor at the University of Toronto School 
of Library Science, and Joel C. Downing, assist- 
ant editor of the British National Bibliography, 
helped to broaden the committee’s horizon. The 
chief of the Decimal Classification Division con- 
ferred in Albany, New York City, and Washing- 
ton with the officers of the Forest Press, and its 
working agreement with the Library was ex- 
tended through June 1972. 


PROCESSING SERVICES 


One of the three major areas of the depart- 
ment, processing services embraces four divisions 
which are responsible for the production and 
distribution of Library of Congress printed cata- 
log cards, the maintenance of the Library’s 
general card catalogs and special files, the publi- 
cation of its catalogs in book form, the catalog- 
ing and recording of serials received by the 
Library, and the editing for publication of New 
Serial Titles. 


Card Distribution 


In October 1970 the card distribution service 
entered its 70th year. Although card prices, 
methods of ordering, and scope of card stock 
have changed since October 1901, the basic 
mission of the service—the prompt dissemination 
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of bibliographic data to the entire library and 
scholarly community—has remained constant 
over the years. The needs of the small public or 
school library that buys sets of cards for indi- 
vidual titles are as important to the accomplish- 
ment of the basic mission as are those of the 
large research library that may be primarily con- 
cerned with the prompt receipt of book catalogs, 
MARC tapes, and proofsheets. During fiscal 1971 
a reorganization of the Card Division, further 
application of automated techniques to card 
production, and a broadened subscriber relations 
program brought the goals of the service nearer 
to attainment. 

A realignment of functions divided the work of 
the Card Division into two principal sectors, each 
under the direction of an assistant chief. The 
assistant chief for management is responsible for 
fiscal controls, personnel, subscriber services, and 
liaison with publishers. The assistant chief for 
operations is concerned with the mechanized 
system for card distribution, filing and searching, 
inventory control and shipping arrangements. 
This regrouping of activities along functional 
lines has created a more workable organization, 
provided a clearer delineation of responsibilities, 
and tightened the procedures involved in all 
phases of card production and distribution. 

Full implementation of phase I of the mechani- 
zation project has significantly improved the 
quality and speed of the Card Division’s services. 
Use of the order-frequency tapes generated by 
the machine-readable order slips to control the 
card inventory continues to increase the percent- 
age of orders which can be filled immediately. 
This figure now stands at 75 percent and the 
turnaround time from receipt of order for titles 
in stock to shipment of cards averages seven 
working days. 

Further increase in the number of orders that 
can be filled immediately is expected when 
printing-on-demand under phase II of the project 
becomes operational. Progress has been steady: 
renovation of the physical facility has been com- 
pleted; the computer, photocomposition device, 
and printing equipment have been installed; 
operators of the equipment have been trained; 
and the necessary computer programs have been 
completed and -tested. The installation of the 
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output packaging assembly was nearing comple- 
tion at the close of the fiscal year. 

High priority was given to strengthening fiscal 
policies and procedures relating to distribution of 
printed cards. The development and installation 
of a new accounting system provided more pre- 
cise data to facilitate cost analysis, fiscal report- 
ing, and budget estimating. As one of the few 
divisions with a separate appropriation, the Card 
Division has a special responsibility in this 
respect. 

In February 1971 the use of formulas for the 
number of cards wanted was discontinued, and a 
standard set of eight cards is now supplied for 

ach individual order. In most cases the new 
system provides, at the same cost, the number of 
cards equivalent to the former 3SAT formula: a 
main entry card, a shelflist card, a card for each 
subject and added entry, and an extra card. A 


standard set is an essential element in keeping , 


card prices as low as possible through simplifica- 
tion in billing, accounting, and card drawing. 
Cards sold totaled 74,474,002, an increase of 
close to 10 million. From the sale of cards and 
technical publications the sum of $7,467,343 
was deposited in the miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury, an increase of 18 percent over 
fiscal 1970 and the largest amount ever returned 
by the Card Division. 

Under the “All-the-Books” Plan, 9,428 pub- 
lishers, an increase of 933 over fiscal 1970, pro- 
vided the Library with advance copies of their 
current titles and also printed the Library’s card 
numbers in most of them. Books made available 
for cataloging under this program totaled 45,827, 
a new high. In a continuing effort to meet and talk 
to LC customers, the Card Division staff members 
took part in the 1970 conferences of the South- 
eastern Library Association, the Southwestern 
Library Association, and the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, as well as the midwinter and 
annual conferences of the American Library 
Association. Renovation and redecorating of its 
quarters brought a new look and an improved 
work environment to the Card Division. 


Card Catalogs 


In July 1970 the Union Catalog Division was 
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dissolved and the Catalog Maintenance and Cata- 
log Publication Division was divided along func- 
tional lines to create two new divisions: the 
Catalog Management Division and the Catalog 
Publication Division. 

Responsibility for the card catalog support 
functions is centered in the Catalog Management 
Division. These include the reading of proof 
before the printing of the cards by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the preparation and filing 
of cards into the Library’s general catalogs and 
35 other catalogs and special files, and the edit- 
ing of the card catalogs. In an effort toward 
consolidation and better working conditions, 
three units of the division were moved from 
three separate locations to more spacious 
quarters on the fourth floor of the Library 
Annex. 

A new method for printing cross-references by 
offset rather than by letterpress was adopted by 
the Catalog Management Division during the 
year. The references are now prepared by the 
Descriptive and Shared Cataloging Divisions as 
camera-ready copy on 10-up sheets, thus elimi- 
nating proofreading by the Government Printing 
Office and making more time available on the 
presses for the printing of catalog cards. 

The division participated in the Library’s work- 
study program, which cooperates with the D.C. 
Public Schools counseling service by offering 
employment to selected high school seniors. Two 
young women from the Spingarn High School 
were trained as arrangers in the Card Preparation 
Section. Working half time, they performed 
effectively and their prospects for regular em- 
ployment by the Library were promising as the 
fiscal year ended. In answer to a request from the 
Institute of Librarianship at the University of 
Ibadan, Nigeria, 12,000 duplicate LC printed 
cards were dispatched for use in practice filing. 
Their receipt was gratefully acknowledged. 

Over 3,750,000 cards were received for prep- 
aration and distribution to the Library’s catalogs, 
ain increase of more than 7 percent. The Main 
and Official Catalogs were increased by the addi- 
tion of 1,760,000 cards. The trays of the Main 
Catalog were renumbered with color-coded labels 
for easy identification, and specially designed 
guide cards are being placed at more frequent 
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intervals throughout the file. In June 1971, at 
the close of the American Library Association’s 
annual conference, Barbara M. Westby, chief of 
the Catalog Management Division, assumed the 
duties of president of the ALA’s Resources and 
Technical Services Division. 


Catalogs in Book Form 


Shipment of the 3 millionth card to the pub- 
lisher marked another milestone in the editing of 
the National Union Catalog: Pre-1956 Imprints. 
During the fiscal year, the editorial staff com- 
bined multiple reports for the same title into a 
single uniform entry, revised incorrect or ambig- 
uous entries, prepared the necessary cross- 
references and added entries, retyped matter not 
reproducible by photography, assembled location 
symbols into a standardized format, proofread 
the final product, and dispatched to the pub- 
lisher 52 shipments totaling 1,095,930 cards. 
Countries, persons, and events take on a new 
aspect to these editors. France becomes a huge 
file accumulated over a period of more than 70 
years, a major task to edit. Erasmus, Euripides, 
and Festschriften are also seen as files requiring 
prolonged attention. The catalog’s impact on 
interlibrary loans, reference work, bibliography, 
and cataloging is increasingly felt. 

International enthusiasm has been engendered. 
The Australian Library Journal wrote: “Words 
such as monumental and invaluable cannot be used 
lightly; but if any publication merits their use the 
National Union Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints 
undoubtedly does.” The Library Association 
Record hailed it in the following words: “Six 
hundred volumes, twelve million entries: a select 
key to the resources of .. . libraries in the USA 
and Canada, and without doubt the greatest single 
instrument of bibliographical control in exist- 
ence.” The Borsenblatt fiir den Deutschen Buch- 
handel concluded: “The wealth of the North 
American libraries is so immense that this Main 
Catalog constitutes, for all nations of the world, an 
extremely useful and commendable enterprise.” 

The 2,092 collections of manuscript sources 
located in American repositories that subscribers 
found listed in the eighth volume of the National 
Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections bring 
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the total collections described to date to 25,145. 
Of the 758 repositories throughout the country 
which report their holdings in this serial publica- 
tion, 35 made their first contribution in the cur- 
rent volume. Begun by the Library of Congress in 
1959 with grants from the Council on Library 
Resources and continued with funds appro- 
priated by Congress, the series, by bringing under 
bibliographic control manuscript collections 
open to scholars and housed permanently in 
American repositories, has been an invaluable aid 
to researchers as well as to librarians and archi- 
vists. In addition to family, business, political, 
and social history, entries can be found on sub- 
jects as diverse as silicon and spectrohelioscopes, 
conjuring and computers. There are no limita- 
tions on the time, place of origin, or subject 
material in the collections reported. The 1969 
volume contains a cumulative general index of 
about 107,500 citations for the collections 
described in the present and the two preceding 
volumes. A repository index and an index of 
holders of reproductions whose originals have 
becti reported elsewhere enable the researcher to 
organize his time and travel to best advantage. 

When the Catalog Maintenance and Catalog 
Publication Division was divided along functional 
lines in July 1970, the planning, compilation, 
editing, and preparation for publication of the 
Library’s book catalogs and catalogs of micro- 
form publications became the responsibility of 
the new Catalog Publication Division. During its 
first year the division prepared 68,248 pages of 
camera copy, an increase of 54 percent over 
fiscal 1970. An attractive 20-page brochure, 
Library of Congress Catalogs in Book Form and 
Related Publications, was issued to familiarize 
the public with the content and scope of these 
catalogs. 

A major accomplishment of the year was the 
publication of the 42-volume 1965-69 cumula- 
tion of the Library of Congress Catalog— Books: 
Subjects. Increased by 81 percent over the 
1960-64 cumulation, it reproduces 1,847,484 
cards on 27,133 pages and is the first quinquen- 
nial to reflect the full impact of the expanded 
overseas acquisitions and cataloging programs. 
The growth of the National Union Catalog over 
the past decade is illustrated in the accompany- 
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ing graph. Since quinquennial cumulations were 
published in 1962 and 1967, no annual issues 


were prepared for these years. 


Annual Issues of The National Union Catalog 
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Fiscal Years 


In earlier volumes of the National Register of 
Microform Masters, monographs were listed 
numerically by card number. This format had the 
advantage of permitting a very compact entry, 
but it placed upon users the burden of determin- 
ing the card number of the desired work as a 
prerequisite to searching the Register. In the fall 
of 1970 the Subcommittee on the National 
Union Catalog of the American Library Associa- 
tion’s Resources and Technical Services Division 
approved conversion of the Register to a direct- 
access, main entry list. The first volume of the 
new series will arrange entries from the Library 
of Congress and from other libraries in a single 
alphabet, and each full author entry will be 
accompanied by title, place of publication, pub- 
lisher, date and abbreviated collation. Pertinent 
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added entries and cross-references needed to 
locate a particular title will be included. In addi- 
tion to providing national bibliographic control 
of microform masters, the Register in its new 
format is expected to be used at the local level as 
an analytical author catalog for the many large 
sets or collections of microforms now available. 
Guidelines for uniform reporting have been sent 
to libraries and to the commercial producers of 
microforms. Newspapers on Microfilm will also 
appear in a new format. A complete title index 
will guide the user to the contents of this list, 
which will be arranged geographically. Variations 
in holdings and in types of microform will be 
reported under a single main entry for each title, 
with appropriate references to previous and 
succeeding titles. 


Serial Record 


As the initial step in a long-range effort to 
simplify the procedures for controlling a com- 
plex and massive body of literature, the Library 
of Congress in 1968 adopted the policy of cata- 
loging serials from the first issue received instead 
of from the first bound volume. To expedite the 
handling and cataloging of serials, the Library 
also reexamined its policy for dealing with 
changes in title and in name of corporate author. 
As a result, in April 1971 the longstanding 
practice of cataloging all issues of serials under 
the latest title and name of corporate author was 
abandoned and the Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules are now followed as printed. Footnotes on 
pages of that volume describing the Library’s 
former practice were canceled. Henceforth, new 
cards will be printed for issues appearing under a 
changed title or changed corporate author, and 
New Serial Titles and the National Union Catalog 
will follow the same policy. The new procedure 
has eliminated the double cataloging of serials, 
i.e., establishing an entry in the serial record and 
subsequently cataloging the same title for printed 
cards. A concurrent reorganization of the Serial 
Record Division released the catalogers from 
marginal duties, allowing them to concentrate on 
the cataloging of new titles. These measures 
increased production 42 percent over fiscal 1970. 

The number of libraries reporting to New 
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Serial Titles reached 809, an alltime high, and 
the four-year (1966-69) cumulation, published in 
June 1971 and containing 3,241 pages, was the 
largest to date. The editorial staff were heartened 
to learn that an Australian librarian had called 
the publication a “monument” and that a French 
librarian had characterized it as a “tour de 
force!’” Work continued on automation planning, 
with major emphases on standard serial number 
assignment, the automation of New Serial Titles, 
and a national serials data bank. The chief of the 
Serial Record Division continued to serve as 
chairman of the U.S. National Libraries Task 
Force on Automation and Other Cooperative 
Services, which provided guidance to the Na- 
tional Serials Pilot Project. 

Searching was maintained, for the most part, 
on a current basis; improved procedures were 
established for weeding incoming materials not 
likely to be selected for retention and for record- 
ing serial holdings in microform; a new system 
was initiated to speed up the claiming of missing 
issues; a good beginning was made on a much- 
needed expansion of the visible files; and adop- 
tion of a staggered work schedule matched the 
hours of the telephone reference service with 
those of the reading rooms. In February 1971 
Joseph Howard, chief of the Descriptive Catalog- 
ing Division, was detailed to the Serial Record 
Division for six months to review all its oper- 
ations, particularly those concerned witn cat- 
aloging, and to recommend changes. The 
accomplishments mentioned above owe much to 
his energy and ingenuity. 


TECHNICAL PROCESSES RESEARCH 


A major accomplishment of the year under 
review, and one that promises to have a far- 
reaching influence on the organization of bibli- 
ographic records generally, is the preparation of 
an operational document, “Filing Arrangement 
in the Library of Congress Catalogs,” by John 
Rather, specialist in technical processes research. 
It supersedes the working paper on this subject 
referred to in last year’s report. Designated a 
provisional version, the new document has been 
issued for internal review within the Library. It 
presents detailed specifications for arranging 
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entries in book and card catalogs to satisfy a 
variety of uses with the least possible effort. 
Taking account of the need for discrimination 
among various types of catalog headings, the 
rules at the same time attempt to apply a small 
number of basic principles with as few excep- 
tions as possible. This consistency has obvious 
advantages for filers and users, and it facilitates 
programing for computer filing. Although 
arrangements relatively easy for humans to use 
were the primary target, the final test of the 
practicality of a rule was whether a computer 
could be programed to apply it efficiently to 
records in the MARC format. As a result, the 
recommended rules furnish a solid basis for 
arranging MARC records by computer and staff 
members of the Technical Processes Research 
Office have been collaborating with the MARC 
Development Office in the design and implemen- 
tation of a program to perform this task. All 
departments of the Library have responded to 
the request to consider the implications of the 
recommended arrangements in the light of 
various kinds of catalog use. After their com- 
ments have been evaluated within the framework 
of the general approach to filing arrangement, it 
should be possible to determine how and when 
the rules might be used in preparing various LC 
catalogs and to prepare an edition for regular pub- 
lication. Meanwhile, the Library will continue to 
use its present rules for arranging its book and 
card catalogs. 

The process information file, 30 years old in 
October 1970, is one of the Library’s most 
important instruments of bibliographic control. 
This single-entry file records an estimated 
357,000 titles on order or under preliminary 
cataloging control and gives their locations as 
they move from station to station in the course 
of processing. Since the file is the primary source 
of information about these titles until they are 
represented by printed cards in the regular cata- 
logs, it is used hundreds of times each working 
day by staff members in all parts of the Library. 
Requests handled by the Catalog Management 
Division, which maintains the file, have grown 
from 10,000 to 55,000 during the past three 
decades. 

During fiscal 1971, staff members of the Tech- 
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nical Processes Research Office and the MARC As a member of the Committee on Classifica- 
Development Office studied the merits of auto- tion Research of the International Federation for 
mating the file. Automation would increase the Documentation (FID/CR) and as American 
ways to locate in-process records and volumes, Library Association representative to FID, Mr. 
improve the quality of the file, and offer staff | Angell attended the federation’s 35th conference 
members concerned with new acquisitions an and the subsequent International Congress on 
enhanced current-awareness service. Moreover, an Documentation in Buenos Aires in September 
automated process information file might also 1970. To report on FID/CR activities, he 
serve as a prototype for an automated catalog. A —_ attended a meeting of the U.S. National Commit- 
preliminary analysis of hardware and software tee for FID (USNCFID) in May 1971 and was 
requirements for such a project has been com- _asked to be a member of an ad hoc committee to 
pleted by the MARC Development Office. review USNCFID’s role and organization. A 

Richard S. Angell, chief of the Technical Pro- meeting of the U.S. committee’s Subcommittee 
cesses Research (TPR) Office, presented a paper on the Universal Decimal Classification, of which 
entitled “Library of Congress Subject Headings— the chief of TPR is a member, was also held in 
Review and Forecast” at an international sym- May to take advantage of the presence in the 
posium, Subject Retrieval in the Seventies-New United States of G. A. Lloyd, head of the Classi- 
Directions, organized by the School of Library fication Department, FID General Secretariat. 
and Information Services of the University of John Rather presented a paper at the Inter- 
Maryland and held at the university’s Center of national Seminar on the MARC II Format and 
Adult Education, May 14-15, 1971. The paper, the Exchange of Bibliographic Data in Machine- 
which will be published in the proceedings of the Readable Form, held in West Berlin, June 14-16, 
symposium, notes the variety of the bibliograph- 1971. The seminar was sponsored by the 
ical records and services in which LC subject rbeitsstelle fiir Bibliothekstechnik of the 
headings are employed and makes specific com- Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz with 
ments and recommendations concerning six _ the collaboration of the Committee on Mechani- 
common problems of the alphabetical subject zation of the International Federation of Library 
catalog. These are terminology, specificity, form Associations (IFLA). The paper described the 
and structure of headings, reference provisions, major obstacles to effective interchange of 
complexity and size, and maintenance. The machine-readable bibliographic data and sug- 
author illustrates a technique for adopting revised gested means for overcoming them. The problem 
headings within the constraints of the present card _areas lie in the structure of the record, the means 
catalogs and offers suggestions for publication of a of labeling the contents, and the data it contains. 
more complete subset of the total LC subject The paper will be published in the proceedings of 
heading system in future editions. the seminar. 





For the Congressional Research Service, fiscal 
1971 was a year of major events and decisions 
that redefined the nature and scope of its work 
for Congress. The catalyst for this reorientation 
was the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 
(P.L. 91-510, enacted October 26, 1970), which 
established mechanisms for adapting Congres- 
sional procedures and resources to the demands 
of the final decades of the 20th century. The act 
broadened the responsibilities of what had long 
been the Legislative Reference Service and 
modified its name accordingly. 

In the language of the House Rules Committee 
Report on the act, the Congressional Research 
Service is intended to function as a supplementary 
research pool capable of providing “‘massive aid in 
policy analysis” to the 54 committees of Congress. 
Specifically, it is the responsibility of CRS, upon 
request, to “supply committees with experts 
capable of preparing, or assisting in preparing, 
objective, nonpartisan, in-depth analyses and 
appraisals of any subject matter. These analyses 
and appraisals will be directed toward assisting 
committees in determining the advisability of 
enacting legislative proposals, of estimating the 
probable results of such proposals and alterna- 
tives thereto, and of evaluating alternative 
methods for accomplishing the results sought.” 

The provisions of the statute detail certain new 
and expanded duties. The service is directed to: 


© Maintain continuous liaison with all com- 


mittees, making known and available its services 
and resources. 


454-199 O- 72-4 


Chapter 2 


The 


Congressional 
Research Service 


© Upon request, advise and assist any committee 
of Congress in the analysis, appraisal, and evalua- 
tion of legislative proposals within that com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction, or of recommendations 
submitted to Congress by the President or any 
executive agency. 


0 Provide to each committee at the opening of 
every Congress a list of Federal programs and 
activities under the committee’s jurisdiction due 
to expire during that Congress. It is contem- 
plated that evaluative material will also be pro- 
vided to aid the committees in determining 
whether any such program should be changed, 
continued, or terminated. 


© Prepare and submit to each committee at the 
opening of every Congress a list of emerging legis- 
lative issues that the committee might need to 
pursue, thus using CRS resources as an aid in 
committee agenda planning. 


O Provide to Members, upon request, a concise 
memorandum of purpose, effect, and legislative 
history on any measure scheduled for hearings. 


The act also restates the established functions 
of CRS, authorizes contract arrangements to se- 
cure special-purpose studies and consultant 
services, and requires that the director of the 
Service submit an annual report directly to the 
Joint Committee on the Library. 

The House Rules Committee, coauthor of the 
act, sets forth in its report the expectation that, 
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to meet its new responsibilities, CRS will com- 
plete a major expansion of staff and resources 
within five years. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NEW CHARTER 


There are few tasks or duties set forth by the 
act that the Service has not previously under- 
taken on a special-assignment basis. Now, how- 
ever, certain in-depth services which had been 
explored in innovative, maximum-effort projects 
are to be developed as routine CRS capabilities. 
The last eight months of fiscal 1971 witnessed a 
major commitment of staff effort toward an 
orderly fulfillment of the mandates contained in 
the act. New resources were not made available 
until fiscal 1972, and a difficult transition period 
is anticipated. 

Implementation of the Reorganization Act re- 
quires a wide variety of actions, ranging from 
simple changes in the CRS letterhead to complex 
divisional reprograming. The initial steps taken 
and their projected effects are described in the 
following pages. 

Legislative authorizations for roughly 700 
Federal programs, projects, and activities expire 
during each Congress. These will be identified for 
the appropriate committees of jurisdiction 
through a computer-assisted program in the 
American Law Division. A CRS team whose 
membership includes both attorneys and com- 
puter specialists has made significant progress in 
creating a system to facilitate prompt production 
of the “purpose, effect, and legislative history” 
memoranda required by P.L. 91-510. 

System design, preparation of guidelines, and 
assignment of divisional responsibility for the 
committee liaison function were completed. Pilot 
efforts were initiated both in partial fulfillment 
of the provisions of the act and to gain prelimi- 
nary experience in anticipation of full-scalé 
implementation. Steady expansion of liaison 
services over the next 24 months is planned. 

Examination of the Service’s ability to provide 
expert analyses on the wide range of policy prob- 
lems before Congressional committees revealed 
certain subject-area gaps. The results of this 
study provide a basis for setting priorities in per- 
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sonnel recruitment, development, and allocation. 

A series of exploratory meetings between 
counterpart senior researchers and division chiefs 
from CRS and the General Accounting Office 
were held to carry out Congressional intent with 
respect to cooperation between the two agencies. 
Liaison channels were established and a system- 
atic exchange of nonconfidential work products 
was arranged. 

The policy evaluation and committee support 
functions described in the legislation will clearly 
require routine interdivisional task forcing. In 
daily practice, CRS analysts must cover broad 
subject areas, keeping abreast of immediate con- 
sultation requests as well as deadlined report and 
research assignments. Experimentation and plan- 
ning to strengthen interdivisional efforts were 
pursued, and a system of interdivisional review of 
major studies was established. 

A legislative-issue tracking system devised in 
the Environmental Policy Division was adapted 
for use throughout CRS. Some 150 active legisla- 
tive policy issues were identified for priority 
attention, primary and backup responsibility for 
coverage of each issue was fixed, and mechanisms 
were established for transmitting to the responsi- 
ble individuals and groups all available informa- 
tion relevant to their respective topics. Coverage 
of each issue so defined includes its history, 
recent developments, legislation in effect and 
proposed, current governmental practices and 
reports, interest groups, and major academic 
studies. 

The new charter brought about a broad-ranging 
self-examination by the Service. Staff studies 
were conducted to assess capability development 
for virtually every major CRS function. Plans and 
guidelines were formulated for policy-study 
standards and methods, criteria and procedures 
for CRS contract-letting, space and equipment 
priorities, and CRS conduct in requiring, on com- 
mittee authorization, the production of records 
and data by departments and agencies of govern- 
ment. 

As contemplated by the act, the Service in- 
creased its production of legislative policy 
analyses and evaluative studies. Several of these 
are summarized below in the accounts of division 
activities. Each such major assignment under- 
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taken was examined for organizational and 
analytical techniques applicable to the greatly 
expanded research requirements. 

The activities sketched out above were in the 
nature of seed capital invested by a hard-pressed 
enterprise. The month of March, for example, 
found some measures for implementation of P.L. 
91-510 unwillingly set aside as requests for CRS 
services averaged 1,000 per day over a five-week 
period. Peak stress was reached early in April, 
when the Service accumulated a backlog of 2,880 
requests requiring an estimated total of 24,000 
hours of research time for satisfactory clearance. 
Some 181,000 assignments were completed in 
fiscal 1971, an increase of 5.6 percent over the 
previous record. 


WORK OF THE DIVISIONS 


In times of challenged governmental perspec- 
tive, the law—its purposes and underlying philos- 
ophy, its change—lies at the core of contention. 
The National Legislature is the crucial arena of 
decision. As legal research analysts for the Con- 
gress, the attorneys of the American Law Divi- 
sion felt the intensity of the debate concerning 


U.S. institutions. 

Research assignments in American law in- 
creased by nearly 20 percent over the last fiscal 
year, exceeding 14,700. Many of the tasks under- 
taken required detailed analyses of highly com- 
plex situations, often in areas of considerable 
controversy. A series of studies was undertaken, 
for example, in support of a committee consider- 
ing revisions of the U.S. Criminal Code. The 
reports prepared included a history of criminal 
forfeiture practices and an analytical review of 
criminal contempt sanctions available to U.S. 
courts. The “Pentagon Papers” and an inter- 
pretive CBS documentary on U.S. military public 
relations activity stimulated searching legal 
analyses of the doctrine of Freedom of the Press 
relative to national security, as well as of press 
responsibility for presentation of unbiased re- 
portage to a self-governing polity. The consumer 
and environmental movements brought major 
explorations of the legal ramifications of class- 
action legislation, no-fault insurance, State laws 
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banning SST overflights and landings, measures 
to stem pollution of interstate rivers, and an 
“Environmental Bill of Rights.” 

Studies were performed on the nature and 
limits of Congressional powers to subpoena the 
papers and records of media and governmental 
agencies, to impose restrictions on the use and 
deployment of military forces, to require pro- 
vision of information on the negotiation of 
treaties, and to investigate allegedly anarchistic 
organizations. The rapid evolution of the law on 
conscientious objection, the power of States to 
shield citizens from national conscription for 
undeclared wars, court congestion and reform, 
distinction between de jure and de facto segrega- 
tion, and reapportionment of the House in con- 
formance with population shifts revealed by the 
1970 Census were all subjects of analytical 
assignments completed by the American Law 
Division during fiscal 1971. 

Few law firms, Congressional offices, or 
academic law departments are without a copy of 
The Constitution of the United States of 
America—Analysis and Interpretation. Usually 
referred to simply as the “Annotated Constitu- 
tion,” it is a detailed analytical commentary on 
the meaning of the articles, sections, and clauses 
of our fundamental law as construed in opinions 
and decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
present 1964 edition is the work of the American 
Law Division. By statutory directive (P.L. 
91-589, December 24, 1970), the division is also 
responsible for preparing updated editions on a 
regular basis. Work was begun in February on the 
first scheduled updating, and preparation of the 
new volume should be completed by December 
1972. 

The Legislative Branch Appropriation Act of 
1966 authorizes the House Parliamentarian to 
compile and prepare for printing the House Par- 
liamentary Precedents, together with other 
related useful material and an index digest. As 
authorized in the act, the Parliamentarian has 
called upon the Library of Congress to provide 
personnel to assist in this work. Funds have been 
appropriated and the work is now in progress. 

For decades Members of Congress and their 
staffs have sought quick answers to questions 
concerning current legislation in the Digest of 
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Public General Bills and Resolutions, another 
product of the American Law Division. During 
fiscal 1971, 19,500 Congressional bills and reso- 
lutions were digested, organized, cross-indexed, 
and prepared for publication in the Bill Digest. In 
conjunction with the CRS Information Systems 
Group, the division also undertook a major tran- 
sition from the Administrative Terminal System 
(ATS) to the Customer Information Control 
System (CICS), a new operational mode of sub- 
stantially increased capability. 

The Legislative Status Report, also prepared by 
the division, provided digests and detailed infor- 
mation on the legislative progress of roughly 250 
major bills under 23 broad subject headings. 
Issued monthly, the Status Report is widely used 
as a portable, current survey of major legislative 
activities. Considerable savings were realized 
through sharing of equipment and data with the 
Bill Digest. 

Among the most challenging features of the 
new charter is its requirement that CRS provide, 
when needed, expert personnel for participation 
in the legislative work of Congressional commit- 
tees. In addition to conducting major studies, 
CRS analysts will be responsible for day-to-day 
consultative and research assistance to the com- 
mittees. The Education and Public Welfare Divi- 
sion has for some years pioneered in the 
development of this program and the experience 
gained will be of great value as this service is 
expanded over the next few years. 

Heavy demands were again placed on the 
Education and Public Welfare Division for assist- 
ance to Congress in such areas as education, 
social security and income maintenance, welfare 
and poverty, crime, drug abuse and law enforce- 
ment, health programs, manpower training, 
veterans affairs, immigration, and the problems 
of youth and the aging. The division’s workload 
increased by 30 percent over the previous year, 
reaching a total of 11,100 assignments completed. 

Close-support assistance was provided to the 
House Ways and Means and Senate Finance 
Committees in connection with their considera- 
tion of the Presidential and alternative welfare 
reform proposals. Members of the CRS staff 
formulated questions to be asked of witnesses, 
helped develop issue papers, assisted in drawing 
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up the committee bills and in drafting committee 
reports and press releases, and accompanied 
Members on the floor to provide technical and 
informational assistance during lengthy and 
heated debates on the measures. Comparable 
assistance was furnished to the House Education 
and Labor Committee during its considerations 
of the Emergency Employment Act, to commit- 
tees acting on the Comprehensive Health Man- 
power Training and Nurse Training Acts of 1971, 
to the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee in its sessions on alternative occupational 
health and safety proposals, and again to the 
House Ways and Means and Senate Finance 
Committees on major amendments to the Medi- 
care, Medicaid, and Old Age, Survivors, and Dis- 
ability Insurance programs. Substantial support 
was also provided committees acting on the Com- 
prehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control 
Act of 1970. 

The division produced substantial studies in 
connection with a wide range of Federal pro- 
grams, covering such diverse subjects as drug 
abuse, methadone maintenance, juvenile delin- 
quency, immigration, the arts, the handicapped, 
and competition in the U.S. pharmaceutical 
industry. 

The Science Policy Research Division en- 
countered a 47-percent increase in the number of 
inquiries received over the last two years. Some 
3,700 assignments were completed. Eighty 
committees and subcommittees requested scien- 
tific information, evaluations, or professional 
assistance, an indication of the extent to which 
current legislation relates to scientific or tech- 
nological matters. 

The division produced a number of substantial 
studies and analytical policy papers during fiscal 
1971. Reports prepared for publication as com- 
mittee prints included: Technical Information 
for Congress, an 868-page study for the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics; The 
Evolution of International Technology, The Poli- 
tics of Global Health, and Exploiting the Re- 
sources of the Seabed, prepared in cooperation 
with the CRS Foreign Affairs Division for the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee; and a 700- 
page review and analysis of the Soviet space 
program. Some 31 monographic studies were 
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prepared on such subjects as noise abatement, 
oral contraceptives, herbicides, technology fore- 
casting, the supersonic transport, diversification 
and the aerospace community, and multiphasic 
health testing. 

The Economics Division completed more than 
10,000 Congressional assignments during fiscal 
1971, a 20-percent increase over 1970, and one- 
half of these required responses within 24 hours 
or less. Although some rush requests could be 
answered briefly, many called for expert consul- 
tation, speech and statement drafts, and evalua- 
tion of legislative proposals. 

The urgency of Congressional demand for 
assistance from the division’s economists and 
statisticians was related to the many controversies 
over economic issues in such areas as revenue 
sharing, inflation, excesses in the national budget, 
the domestic impact of foreign imports and the 
balance of payments crises, rising unemployment 
and remedial measures, airport congestion, urban 
transportation, RAILPAX, no-fault auto in- 
surance, housing, rural development, cable tele- 
vision, the new postal corporation, the 1970 
census results, the Penn Central and Lockheed 
loans, and the plight of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine. 

The senior labor analyst provided staff support 
to the labor committees of both Houses during 
their consideration of threatened and actual rai! 
strikes and in the legislative processing of the 
proposed amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Consumer legislation required the full 
time of one analyst and the assistance of others. 

Among the many papers produced were an 
87-page study of the effects upon development 
and land use of various property tax practices, an 
89-page analysis of the multinational firm and its 
implications for U.S. trade policy, an examina- 
tion of practices and opposing views on variable 
interest rate mortgages, an exploration of present 
procedures for settling labor disputes and the 
variations proposed by the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, a 37-page survey of the economic 
prospectus, and a 39-page review of major revenue 
sharing proposals under consideration by the 
Congress. 

Congressional interest in governmental prob- 
lems and in the legislative process itself took the 
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form of some 8,300 inquiries requiring the 
services of political scientists in the Government 
and General Research Division. Subjects covered 
ranged from State, county, and city government, 
intergovernmental relations, the Presidency, 
political parties, the District of Columbia, and 
US. territories and possessions to Indian affairs, 
minority group status and problems, and broad 
social movements. In addition, assistance was 
provided in the drafting of some 600 speeches. 

Particularly significant accomplishments during 
the fiscal year included completion of a com- 
prehensive history of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, revision of the late 
George Galloway’s History of the United States 
House of Representatives, and a critical analysis 
of a Federal textbook on citizenship. A 250-page 
summary of the legislative activity of the 91st 
Congress was prepared. Division analysts were 
heavily occupied with numerous Congressional 
redistricting problems. Experts were provided to 
participate in committee consideration of Con- 
gressional reorganization and executive impound- 
ment of appropriated funds. A 250-page study 
was completed of the Federal submarginal land 
program, with emphasis on relevant Congres-. 
sional activity over the last 37 years. 

The division senior specialist's efforts included 
studies of the Legislative Reorganization Act, an 
analysis of the potential effects of the Adminis- 
tration’s Executive Reorganization Plan upon 
Congressional committee responsibilities, and 
initiation of full CRS liaison operations with two 
committees. 

Having earlier developed a legislative issue- 
tracking system now being applied throughout 
CRS, the Environmental Policy Division con- 
tinued its innovative activities during fiscal 1971 
through cooperative projects with the General 
Accounting Office, special-purpose indexing of 
diffuse but valuable information in hearing 
records, and new approaches to the comprehensive 
design and planning of committee hearings. Vig- 
orous Congressional activity in environmental 
matters was evidenced during the year in extensive 
legislative hearings on the energy crisis, power 
plant siting, air and water pollution abatement, 
ocean dumping, mining and forestry practices, and 
national environmental policy. Such activity 
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occasioned more than 4,000 assignments to 
division analysts. 

Staff members prepared a comprehensive 
report entitled Congress and the Nation’s Envi- 
ronment, which was published as a committee 
print, participated in the conduct and organiza- 
tion of investigative hearings on Federal agency 
compliance with environmental protection laws, 
organized two volumes of testimony, indexed the 
information developed, and subsequently pro- 
vided a draft for the committee’s oversight report 
and recommendations. Comparable assistance 
was provided for hearings on a Senate measure 
authorizing three standing committees to coop- 
erate in a major study for development of a 
national energy policy and implementing legisla- 
tion. This study is now in progress, and an inter- 
divisional CRS energy task force coordinated by 
the Environmental Policy Division is participat- 
ing on a daily basis. Over 10,000 copies were 
distributed of the division’s review of major 
energy issues and relevant activities of the 91st 
Congress, issued as a committee print. 

Considerable demand was also placed on the 
division for information needed in connection 
with legislation on agriculture, endangered 
species, coal mine health and safety, mineral 
wealth in the continental shelf, economic dis- 
location due to pollution control efforts, 
national land use policy, national parks, and rural 
development. 

As Congress has sought in recent years to 
reduce its dependence upon the executive branch 
for information relating to foreign and military 
policy, increased responsibility has been placed 
upon the staff of the Foreign Affairs Division. To 
maintain quality in the face of rising demand, the 
division has placed its emphasis on the prepara- 
tion of needed analytical studies and has taken 
steps to free as much of its staff as possible from 
routine and nonanalytical work. In this connec- 
tion, the division’s program of anticipatory 
multilithed report production was expanded and 
closer liaison was established with the Congres- 
sional Reference Division so that the latter could 
take over an increased amount of nontechnical 
work. The total volume of assignments received 
by the Foreign Affairs Division leveled off at 
6,200 as a result of these actions, and the propor- 
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tion of committee and Member assignments 
requiring in-depth analytical research increased 
markedly. 

Detailed studies were prepared on such sub- 
jects as the quantifiable effects of the Vietnam 
War on the major participants, the Latin 
American-U.S. fishing rights controversy, the 
Senate’s role in the appointment of diplomatic 
and foreign affairs officers, the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, the My Lai trials, proposals for strengthen- 
ing the United Nations, the current Soviet role in 
the Middle Eastern conflict, and world commu- 
nism. Comparable projects were completed on 
arms limitation, Sino-Soviet friction, ABM, 
ULMS, and B-l| weapons system deployment, 
American troop withdrawals from western 
Europe, military conscription, and U.S. policy 
toward Africa. 

As the fiscal year closed, the division was refin- 
ing its managerial techniques and structure to 
meet the manpower and workload implications 
of the Reorganization Act. Major studies were 
also under way on the worldwide illicit drug 
trade, security classification standards, practices, 
and abuses, the “Pentagon Papers,” and the inter- 
action of technology and diplomacy. 

Two-thirds of the Congressional requests 
received by CRS become the responsibility of the 
Congressional Reference Division. During fiscal 
1971 the division completed 119,000 assign- 
ments, many of which required concise, factual 
information on a rush basis. Each researcher in 
the division is responsible for reference informa- 
tion in the fields covered by 10 to 14 analysts in 
the subject divisions. Coordination between 
researchers and subject specialists was improved 
during the year. Specialists provided materials 
and data for high-volume utilization, and as a 
result researchers were able to relieve the subject 
analysts of a substantial number of recurring 
requests for technical information. 

To give Congressional offices much faster 
service on the most common types of reference 
inquiries and to provide Congressional staffs with 
in-house, person-to-person access to CRS re- 
search librarians, CRS opened a reference center 
in the Rayburn House Office Building in January 
1971. Like the Congressional Reading Room, the 
new center is operated by Congressional Ref- 
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erence Division personnel. The experience gained 
at the Rayburn center will be applied in design- 
ing, equipping, and operating similar facilities in 
each Congressional building. The center quickly 
developed a brisk daily business and has achieved 
considerable popularity with Congressional staffs. 

Senior specialists in CRS normally divide their 
time between the production of responses to the 
most difficult assignments and guidance to mid- 
level and junior analysts. During fiscal 1971 the 
Senior Specialists Division completed 639 pro- 
jects. Major papers were produced on space law, 
the Soviet draft treaty concerning the moon, and 
the proposed general reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The tax policy specialists pro- 
vided assistance to 10 committees and many 
individual Senators and Representatives, often in 
response to complex questions concerning the tax 
aspects of revenue sharing and its alternatives. 
High-level support was also given to two commit- 
tees formulating broad rural development legisla- 
tion and another considering the Agriculture Act 
of 1970. Studies of U.S. education policy, campus 
unrest, departmental reorganization, urban affairs 
legislation, and U.S. energy sources were prepared 
by specialists and subsequently published. Several 
senior specialists undertook the formal committee 
liaison assignments required by the Legislative 
Reorganization Act. 

Any substantial research agency must maintain 
central information files and book, microform, 
and periodical collections—all designed to fit the 
research needs and systems peculiar to that 
agency. The Library Services Division performs 
this function in CRS. The division’s responsi- 
bilities also include the collection and storage of 
numerous materials for distribution at Congres- 
sional request, provision of a high-volume photo- 
copying service (749,000 copies in fiscal 1971), 
and operation of an original, computer-assisted 
bibliographic alerting service which is now being 
used by 181 CRS analysts and 84 Congressional 
offices and committees. During the year the 
division also completed an updated, 4,600-term 
comprehensive indexing vocabulary for CRS use. 


CRS SPECIAL SERVICES 


Numerous other services are performed for 
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Congress by members of the CRS staff. Visual art 
support to Members and committees for use in 
their legislative tasks was expanded considerably 
during fiscal 1971. More than 135 charts, maps, 
tables, illustrations, layouts, signs, montages, and 
other graphic materials were produced. In addi- 
tion, a flexible contract mechanism for handling 
unpredictable overloads without delay was suc- 
cessfully put into operation. 

The staff of the Translating Unit prepares trans- 
lations from or into 15 foreign languages and 
arranges for other Library linguists to translate 
materials in the more exotic languages as the need 
arises. The unit also provides interpreters for 
Members of Congress. Materials translated directly 
for Congress or in connection with CRS projects 
ranged from simple correspondence to com- 
plicated scientific, diplomatic, and legal papers. 

The CRS Information Systems Group is a small 
unit of specialists which provides ADP counseling 
services to (Congress and, in cooperation with the 
Library’s Information Systems Office, develops, 
tests, and oversées the CRS automated informa- 
tion programs. During fiscal 1971 the Systems 
Group completed 71 assignments for House 
Members, 46 for Senators, and 28 for commit- 
tees. A number of reports were produced, the 
most ambitious of which was a 1 15-page analyt- 
ical survey of computer applications to political 
campaigning. Sustained support was provided for 
the Committee on House Administration and the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administration 
as both Chambers moved forward in the develop- 
ment of computer applications. Within CRS, 
automation has been applied to the CRS adminis- 
trative statistics, production of the Bill Digest, 
the SDI alerting program, the LIV subject the- 
saurus, oversight of legislative status in general 
and production of the Status Report in partic- 
ular, transmission and potential control of 
inquiries, and production of Congressional 
committee calendars. Two new computer appli- 
cations are under development in the American 
Law Division in connection with tasks estab- 
lished by the Legislative Reorganization Act. 

It is inevitable that a survey of highlights such 
as that just presented will fail to give proper 
emphasis to certain undramatic but vital func- 
tions. This review of the year’s activities in the 
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Congressional Research Service has understated, 
perhaps seriously, the value of and the labor 
required for brief memoranda or telephone 
responses to narrow, difficult, and vital research 
assignments. These may consume days of re- 
search time, and they constitute a great part of 
the total CRS workload as well as a highly signifi- 
cant basic service to the Congress. 

As the fiscal year closed, CRS was casting a 
somewhat pragmatic eye on the prospective 
influx of 75 new staff members. A 20-percent 
increase in personnel represents a new and chal- 
lenging experience for the Service. The CRS 
analyst tends to be a peculiar specimen, always 
exposed and interruptible, positioned for avail- 
ability to any Congressional office, routinely 
expected to start from competence and proceed 
outward in search of answers, working constantly 
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against deadlines and without a negative option 
in meeting any reasonable inquiry. As supplier of 
information to all Congressional Members and 
staffs, the CRS expert must combine an in-depth 
understanding of highly complex issues with a 
maximum degree of objectivity. New staff mem- 
bers must learn and develop these curious 
disciplines on the job, under the watchful eyes of 
seasoned analysts. Increasing the CRS staff to the 
level anticipated for implementation of the new 
charter will require a freshly conceived effort in 
personnel training, work review, and supervision. 

For the veteran CRS analyst, Title III of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act not only repre- 
sents a demand for expanded information serv- 
ices to Congress but also is a statutory tribute to 
the value of his past efforts, accorded by the sole 
user—the Congress. 





Rightly viewed as among the Nation’s most 
valuable cultural resources, the collections of the 
Library of Congress are the central unifying con- 
cern of its multifaceted acquisitions, processing, 
custodial, bibliographic, and reference services. 
To the Reference Department falls the primary 
custodial and service responsibility for these 
great collections. It follows that the department 
must, as a result, be deeply involved in the pro- 
cessing and acquisitions activities as well. The 
functions of the department cannot be separated 
from the collections, nor can the collections 
serve the purposes for which they have been 
established without the activities of the reference 
staff. 

Like its counterparts in other libraries, the 
Reference Department of the Library of Con- 
gress provides a vital link between the collections 
and their users. The collections of the Library of 
Congress, like those of other libraries, include 
newspapers, technical reports, manuscripts, 
maps, musical scores, sound recordings, prints, 
photographs, motion pictures, and microforms. 
But the magnitude and the heterogeneous nature 
of the LC holdings make additional comparisons 
impossible, for the Reference Department, with 
the aid of other departments, is faced with the 
task of servicing and interpreting for readers an 
assemblage of 64 million individual pieces, prob- 
ably the world’s largest accumulation of library 
materials. Books alone, in over 60 languages, 
total over 15% million, and many of the collec- 
tions in special formats are unrivaled among 
American libraries. 


Chapter 3 


The Reference 
Department 


Within the Reference Department, the growth 
of the custodial divisions has paralleled the 
growth of the collections. To a considerable 
degree, each of these divisions has developed into 
a separate, special library—frequently the out- 
standing library of its type in the United States. 
From the standpoint of the collections, the sepa- 
rate divisions may be grouped into three broad 
categories: those providing services related pri- 
marily to the general collections; those con- 
cerned with foreign geographic or language areas 
such as ihe Hispanic world, Central and Eastern 
Europe, and the Orient; and those providing ref- 
erence and bibliographic service based primarily 
on materials in a special format—manuscripts, 
prints, photographs, motion pictures, music, and 
maps. 

There is yet another major difference between 
the Library’s Reference Department and refer- 
ence units in other libraries: the complexity of 
the operations of the Library of Congress. An 
enumeration of the department’s major functions 
illustrates its wide-ranging responsibilities: 


© Custody and user service of the collections, 
excepting those in the custody of the Law 
Library. 


© Reference and bibliographic service in all 
major subjects except law. 


QO Operation of the Library’s two general reading 
rooms and 12 specialized reading rooms. 


0 Interlibrary loan service. 
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© Development of the collections through regu- 
lar surveys, updating of collecting policies, 
recommending for acquisition both current and 
noncurrent materials in all subject fields and lan- 
guages, and concentrated attention to the growth 
of special-format collections such as manuscripts, 
motion pictures, and music. 


© Acquisition trips within the United States and 
abroad, particularly to countries where no orga- 
nized book trade exists. 


© Organization of the collections, in cooperation 
with the Processing Department, and establish- 
ment of bibliographical control or other means 
of access for special-format material. 


© Exchange, through national and international 
conferences, of information of direct interest to 
the Library and its activities. 


QO Research for the Federal Government on a 
reimbursable basis. 


© Recommendations of policy and programs for 
preservation of materials in the collections. 


© Administration of the national program to 
provide library service to blind and physically 
handicapped readers. 


OQ Administration of trust fund activities which 
support the employment of consultants, the 
commissioning of artistic works, and the presen- 
tation of public programs. 


GO Management of the Library’s principal inter- 
pretive programs for the public, primarily musical 
concerts and literary readings. 


Several of the 15 divisions in the Reference 
Department perform a number of these func- 
tions, but others perform only one or two, and 
some are the exclusive responsibility of the Ref- 
erence Department Office. 

Effective coordination of these disparate activ- 
ities requires an especially wide-ranging admin- 
istrative approach. The Department Office is 
responsible for general administration and man- 
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agement, including budgeting, personnel, auto- 
mation, general services, and space planning. 
During 1971, the office conducted major studies 
of various departmental operations, including an 
evaluation of information resources from the 
viewpoint of the reader first entering the Library 
and a management survey of the National Union 
Catalog reference service. The administrative 
structures of several divisions within the depart- 
ment were also reviewed. 

The automation activities of the department 
were consolidated during the course of the year 
into a single program, with emphasis on long- 
range planning and stronger coordination at the 
department level. A monthly report on automa- 
tion activities was initiated to keep all depart- 
mental units informed on plans and projects. 
With augmented systems support from the reor- 
ganized Information Systems Office, 14 projects 
were in various stages of consideration or devel- 
opment by the end of the year. 

The assistant director for library resources and 
his staff reviewed and coordinated all depart- 
mental activities relating to acquisitions, proces- 
sing, organization, and preservation of the 
collections. Bibliographic information concerning 
potential acquisitions was routed to over 130 
officers in the various divisions who, during the 
year, recommended more than 90,000 items for 
acquisition. Studies were initiated for the devel- 
dpment of new acquisitions policies for materials 
concerning library and information science and 
computer science and for official publications of 
foreign countries at the city, state, or provincial 
level. 

Although each custodial division participated, 
to some degree, in the preservation program, the 
assistant director for library resources, working 
in cooperation with the Library’s Preservation 
Office, coordinated departmental activities, es- 
tablished priorities, and determined the level of 
activity in each category. Among major activities 
were the extensive programs for the conversion 
of deteriorating nitrate motion pictures and 
photographic negatives to safety film, the selec- 
tion and preparation of newspapers for micro- 
filming, the transfer of sound recordings from 
acetate discs to polyester-base magnetic tape, and 
the microfilming of manuscripts and other rare 
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materials. Manuscripts and maps, too, were pre- 
served through systematic deacidification and 
lamination. In addition, maps that are in heavy 
demand by readers were protected through a 
photostatic copying program. 

To assist in planning a well-balanced program, 
a departmental preservation discussion group was 
established during the past year. Composed of 
representatives from the 10 divisions that are 
directly concerned with preservation, the discus- 
sion group provides a means of communication 
on problems of common interest, thus aiding 
development of departmentwide policies. The 
discussion group’s first meetings were concerned 
with guidelines for the selection of books to be 
filmed, binding of serials and monographs, long- 
range estimates for the deacidification and lami- 
nation of manuscripts, and the preservation of 
the map collection. 

Far-reaching interdepartmental proposals by 
the Processing Department for the cataloging and 
treatment of serials and of monographic series, 
the transfer of materials on international rela- 
tions, now classed in JX, to the Law Library, and 
the automation of the process information file 
were all reviewed and the reactions of the Refer- 
ence Department divisions that might be involved 
were sought. Of special interest were the opin- 
ions of the General Reference and Bibliography 
Division, which would be most affected by the 
proposals and whose chief also serves as the 
assistant director for bibliographic and reference 
services. 


GENERAL COLLECTIONS 


Encyclopedic in nature, the general collections 
of the Library of Congress are outstanding in the 
fields of economics, geography, law, and music 
and are unsurpassed in American history and 
politics. The strength and depth of the Library’s 
Americana collections are becoming more appar- 
ent as they are exploited in connection with the 
approaching Bicentennial of the American Revo- 
lution. The growing interest in the Revolutionary 
period was reflected during the past year in in- 
creased acquisitions, reference, and bibliographic 
activities in this field throughout the Reference 
Department. Concern with present-day problems 
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was indicated by the many inquiries regarding 
ethnic and minority groups in America. Among 
those divisions whose services are based on the 
general collections, highlights of the year 
included: 


O An increase in direct reference services ren- 
dered. 


© Establishment of the Union Catalog and Inter- 
national Organizations Reference Section of the 
General Reference and Bibliography Division. 


© Accelerated growth both of the microform 
collections and of their use by readers. 


© Publication of Periodical Literature on the 
American Revolution and A Directory of Infor- 
mation Resources in the United States: Physical 
Sciences, Engineering. 


Q Microfilming of four major Hispanic news- 
papers. 


Through the Stack and Reader Division, read- 
ers in the Main and Thomas Jefferson Reading 
Rooms are supplied with materials from the 
Library’s general classified collections. These col- 
lections were increased by over 300,000 volumes 
in fiscal 1971. The number of readers visiting the 
Main and Thomas Jefferson Reading Rooms de- 
clined slightly, but the Microfilm Reading Room, 
for the third consecutive year, reported a new 
record in the number of readers and of items 
used. Once again the growth rate of the micro- 
form collections exceeded that of the book 
collections; nearly 140,000 pieces, including 
microfiche, micro-opaques, and reels of micro- 
film were added to the Microfilm Reading Room 
collection, bringing its total size close to 900,000 
pieces. Microform collections in other divisions 
expanded at a similar rate. 

March and April were the busiest months in 
the general reading rooms. For the fiscal year as a 
whole, more than 4,000 new assignments to 
study facilities were made and over 3,000 exist- 
ing assignments were renewed. Demand by schol- 
ars for this limited special service has been 
growing steadily. 
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Effective use of the collections is rendered 
increasingly difficult by the crowded conditions 
in the bookstacks. The Stack and Reader Divi- 
sion and the Administrative Department’s Collec- 
tions Maintenance Office were kept busy shifting 
materials in an attempt to alleviate the space 
squeeze. A significant move involved the social 
sciences, class H, the most heavily used and 
largest class of books, totaling over 1% million 
volumes. 

Interests evidenced by those who used the 
reading rooms were reflected in the circulation of 
materials for use outside the Library buildings. 
More than 5,000 reels of microfilm were bor- 
rowed, a significant increase over fiscal 1970. 
More than 24,000 volumes in the social sciences, 
always the most popular subject with LC bor- 
rowers, were issued by the Loan Division. Sub- 
jects next in demand were language and literature 
and science. 


During 1971, Congressional, governmental, 


library, and other eligible users borrowed some 
240,000 pieces of material. Congressional loans 
accounted for 37 percent of the total, govern- 
mental libraries 34 percent, individual borrowers 
16 percent, and libraries outside of the Washing- 


ton area 13 percent. Because both the Loan 
Division and the Congressional Research Service 
provide direct loan services to the Congress, the 
Library’s bookroom in the Rayburn House 
Office Building was transferred from the Loan 
Division to the Congressional Research Service 
on January 11, 1971. Other Library bookrooms, 
still administered by the Loan Division, are 
located in the Capitol, the Old Senate Office 
Building, and the Cannon and Longworth House 
Office Buildings. 

Ample testimony of the value of the LC collec- 
tions is found in the practice followed by several 
Federal agency libraries of stationing a represen- 
tative at the Library of Congress. Among the 
institutions represented during the past year were 
the Central Intelligence Agency, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Agricultural Library, 
National Gallery of Art, National Security 
Agency, Smithsonian Institution, United States 
Information Agency, and Army Topographic 
Command. 
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Initiation of the Loan Records Project this 
year marked the beginning of an important phase 
of the Reference Department automation pro- 
gram. The project, which will ultimately lead to 
automation of both the central charge file and 
the auxiliary files of the Loan Division, will pro- 
ceed in stages, the Government borrowers file 
serving as the prototype candidate. By the end of 
the fiscal year a terminal had been installed in 
the division and staff members were being 
trained in its use. 

The chief of the Loan Division, Legare H. B. 
Obear, served as chief consultant for the eighth 
edition of Library and Reference Facilities in the 
Area of the District of Columbia, which was 
published in early 1971 by The Joint Venture, 
Washington, D.C. 

The General Reference and Bibliography 
Division (GR&B) provides direct reference ser- 
vice in the Main and Thomas Jefferson Reading 
Rooms and a variety of bibliographic services. It 
also serves as a clearinghouse for correspondence 
inquiries, forwarding requests for information on 
subjects handled by specialized divisions, reserv- 
ing for itself inquiries regarding all other areas. 

Within GR&B, as in other divisions which serve 
the public directly, the automation program is 
directed toward specific reference and record- 
keeping tasks. In the Public Reference Section, 
work on a computer-produced book catalog for 
the Main Reading Room reference collection of 
approximately 25,000 volumes, reported last year 
as in the developmental stage, progressed suffi- 
ciently during the fiscal year to produce a sample 
printout for review. A printout of a section of 
entries for monographs was received later. 

Reference and bibliographic aid from the 
Library of Congress is provided in person, by 
telephone, and through correspondence. Service 
for the Congress receives the highest priority. 
Other users are Government agencies, scholarly 
institutions and libraries, and the general public. 
To speed responses to correspondence requests, 
GR&B prepares form answers to questions that 
awaken widespread curiosity and result in a flood 
of requests for information from the national 
library. Examples of two form answers prepared 
in 1971 were “David R. Atchison: President for a 
Single Day?”—prompted by a piece on this 
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perennial question in Parade, the Sunday news- 
paper supplement—and a directory of American 
studies associations, an obvious timesaver in 
answering repeated requests. The division re- 
ceived 12,000 reference letters during fiscal 
1971; 40 percent were answered by specially 
compiled individual replies and the remainder by 
forms or previously processed enclosures. Among 
the subjects on which correspondents sought 
information vere: military buttons of the Revo- 
lutionary War period; the contents of the Centen- 
nial safe in the Capitol; book indexing practices 
in France; pictorial writings of the Chippewas; 
and the etymology of “Chicano.” 

Despite a slight decline in the number of read- 
ers in the Main and Thomas Jefferson Reading 
Rooms, in 1971 there was a 5 percent increase in 
the direct reference services rendered by GR&B, 
excluding the services performed by the newly 
formed Union Catalog and International Organi- 
zations Reference Section. Questions answered 
by the public reference librarians were varied and 
interesting, often involving events of considerable 
moment. A physician called to locate informa- 
tion on the ancestors of a patient with a rare 
disease. A telephone number in Scotland, ur- 
gently required for delivery of a cable during the 
mail strike there, was supplied. Other topics 
ranged from the death rate among women on the 
Mayflower to saline water in Morocco to nudist 
camps in the Washington, D.C., area. 

Establishment of a new section resulted from 
the transfer of the Pre-1956 Imprints Section of 
the former Union Catalog Division of the Proces- 
sing Department to the General Reference and 
Bibliography Division of the Reference Depart- 
ment. There it was merged with the International 
Organizations, Section to form the Union Catalog 
and International Organizations Reference Sec- 
tion (UCIO). The new section has two purposes: 
first, to.answer requests for book locations and 
bibliographic information in the National Union 
Catalog, whether in card or book form, and in 
the various auxiliary union catalogs in Oriental 
and Slavic languages, and second, to provide 
specialized reference and information services 
regarding international organizations and confer- 
ences. Although a sizable portion of the pre-1956 
imprints of the National Union Catalog has been 
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published, the demand for union catalog infor- 
mation has not declined appreciably; over 50,000 
inquiries were handled in fiscal 1971. Its Weekly 
List of Unlocated Research Books is a useful 
reference and acquisitions tool. The section’s 
resources concerning organizations, conference 
proceedings, and forthcoming meetings is be- 
lieved to be greater than that of any other infor- 
mation center or library. 

During 1971, MARC data for conference docu- 
ments proved to be useful for both aspects of the 
UCIO services. A listing in book form of informa- 
tion regarding nearly 2,000 meetings served as 
the basis for the development of a new index to 
conference literature. Because LC catalog entries 
do not provide access by date and place, a file of 
meetings, utilizing entries from MARC data 
arranged by year and subdivided by country and 
city, is now maintained. This additional biblio- 
graphic control, continuously updated, provides 
a systematic record of national as well as inter- 
national meetings, enabling UCIO to give quick 
reference service on both. 

Another specialized reference unit of GR&B, 
the Children’s Book Section, maintains an active 
and pertinent bibliographic program The pop- 
ular seventh annual listing of new children’s 
books, compiled in cooperation with the U.S. 
Office of Education, was issued late in March and 
within two months had sold 2,800 copies. Sales 
of two of the section’s earlier bibliographies, 
both published in 1969, have also been brisk. For 
Folklore of the North American Indians they had 
reached 6,325 by the close of the fiscal year and 
for Children and Poetry, 6,710. The first supple- 
ment to Children’s Literature: A Guide to Refer- 
ence Sources (1966) was ready for the printer at 
the close of fiscal 1971. Virginia Haviland, head 
of the section, attended the conference of the 
International Federation of Library Associations 
(IFLA) in Moscow, as well as other meetings in 
England, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
Germany. 

The Library also published its third contribu- 
tion to the forthcoming observance of the 
Nation’s independence. Entitled Periodical Liter- 
ature on the American Revolution: Historical 
Research and Changing Interpretations, 1895- 
1970, this work contains citations to more than 
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1,000 articles and essays in a wide variety of 
serial and other publications. It was prepared by 
Ronald M. Gephart, a member of the staff of the 
Library’s American Revolution Bicentennial pro- 
gram who is assigned to the General Reference 
and Bibliography Division. In 1968 the Library 
published The American Revolution: A Selected 
Reading List, also prepared by GR&B. The Li- 
brary’s facsimile of Paul Revere’s engraving of 
the Boston Massacre, reproduced from the orig- 
inal in the collections of the Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division and prepared through the joint 
efforts of the staff of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial program and the Publications 
Office, has proved its value in sharing the na- 
tional collections with the U.S. citizen to whom 
these treasures belong. 

The Negro in the United States, a bibliography 
compiled by Dorothy B. Porter and published in 
fiscal 1970, was included in “Selected Reference 
Books of 1969-70,” the list appearing in the 
January 1971 issue of College and Research 
Libraries, the official journal of the Association 
of College and Research Libraries, a division of 
the American Library Association. The April 
1971 issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin com- 
mended The Negro in the United States: “‘This is 
another example of the Library of Congress’ 
usual excellence in bibliographical compilation. 
This book is for every library and should be 
added to your reference shelf where you already 
should have LC’s still-in-print Guide to the Study 
of the United States of America.”’ Compilation 
of the Guide’s first supplement, which covers the 
years 1956-65, was completed during fiscal 1971 
and publication has been scheduled for 1972. 

The Serial Division is responsible for the Li- 
brary’s newspaper collection—bound, unbound, 
and on microfilm—and for most of its unbound 
serials, including those published by foreign and 
domestic governmental agencies. This collection 
of over 7 million items requires constant atten- 
tion to keep it in order for the use of readers and 
to prepare files for binding or microfilming. 

During fiscal 1970 the division’s services to the 
public were consolidated in the Newspaper and 
Current Periodical Room in the Library Annex. 
New furniture and microfilm reading machines 
were purchased. In fiscal 1971 the serial collec- 
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tions were moved to stack areas adjacent to the 
new reading room. All available manpower was 
required to handle and shelve the material. Since 
the arrangement was being changed at the same 
time to conform to official cataloging entries, 
progress was slow and, in the chain reaction 
familiar to many a librarian, some deck areas 
became overcrowded because the processing of 
materials for binding had to be suspended. 

Here as in other divisions, operations are under 
study to improve efficiency. A procedure for 
regulating the use of rare materials in the reading 
room made it possible to eliminate the long- 
standing practice of delivering these materials to 
the Rare Book Room for use. Methods were 
explored for bringing under better control the 
official publications of many cities and counties 
in the United States that are not entered in the 
serial record. The vast quantities of looseleaf 
services received by the division were given inten- 
sive review to determine which materials should 
be maintained on a current basis for use by read- 
ers. As a result, some were discontinued and new 
ones added. Since only a small percentage of 
Federal and State government publications are 
given full cataloging, their control has long been 
a serious problem. After study, new procedures 
were established by the Processing Department 
for selecting titles to be cataloged, Serial Division 
reference librarians assisting in developing the 
selection criteria. The division also compiled a 
new edition of Popular Names of U.S. Govern- 
ment Reports, which was published in December 
1970. 

Arrangements were made for the regular trans- 
fer to the Library of Congress of current foreign 
newspapers not needed by the library of the 
International Bank and Monetary Fund and the 
Columbus Memorial Library of the Organization 
of American States. Acquisition of these news- 
papers will contribute significantly to the com- 
pletion of Library of Congress holdings before 
they are microfilmed. A contract for the micro- 
filming of O Estado de Sao Paulo, 1875-1939, in 
cooperation with several other United States 
libraries, was signed in October 1970. Purchase 
of microfilm copies of La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
1869-1908, will complete the Library’s holdings 
from 1869 to date. Arrangements were also made 
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to obtain microfilm copies of the Madrid news- 
paper El Imparcial, 1870-1933, and of El Debate, 
a liberal Spanish Catholic newspaper, for the 
years 1917-36. Assembly of the published output 
of the former Aerospace Technology Division for 
binding was completed during the year. 

Despite the inadequacy of funds for the pur- 
chase of commercially produced film, replace- 
ment of newspapers with microfilm copies 
moved forward during the year, the number of 
reels showing a 5 percent increase. One of several 
alternatives proposed in a long-range plan for 
liquidating the bound newspaper holdings aims at 
filming all pulp paper domestic newspapers with- 
in five years, thus avoiding the need to move 
them to the new James Madison Memorial Build- 
ing. This proposal and others in the plan are now 
under review. At the close of fiscal 1971, cooper- 
ative projects involving commercial microfilming 
services were under way to film the Paris edition 
of the Jnternational Herald Tribune and the Wall 
Street Journal, and arrangements were in process 
for acquisition of microfilm of League of Nations 
documents and publications. 

One of the bibliographic highlights of the year 
was the publication of A Directory of Informa- 


tion Resources in the United States: Physical 
Sciences, Engineering, prepared by the National 
Referral Center in the Science and Technology 
Division. The 803-page volume, produced with 
support from the National Science Foundation, 
updates and extends the physical sciences and 
engineering coverage of the first directory, pub- 


lished in 1965. Information resources in the 
biological sciences, which had been included in 
the first edition, will be updated and issued in a 
later, separate volume. The 1971 directory is the 
first product of a new computer-based publica- 
tion system designed by the Library’s Informa- 
tion Systems Office to adapt the MARC format 
to nonbibliographic data for photocomposition 
on the Linotron at the Government Printing 
Office. The new directory is one product of a 
joint endeavor by the division and ISO to create 
a computer store of information resources that 
can generate both general and special directories 
and serve as the principal tool for answering 
referral inquiries. 

The Science and Technology Division com- 
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bines acquisitions, reference, bibliographic, and 
custodial functions. In addition to its bib- 
liographic activities, the division recommends 
materials in its subject areas for the general col- 
lections, operates the National Referral Center, 
has custody of over 750,000 technical reports in 
varied formats, and serves readers in the Science 
Reading Room. As in the General Reference and 
Bibliography Division, direct reference services in 
the Science and Technology Division increased 
slightly during the past year. 

Described most simply as the “information 
desk” of the scientific and technical community, 
the National Referral Center (NRC) is a unique 
feature of the division’s service. The center pro- 
vides a single place to which anyone may turn for 
advice on where and how to obtain information 
on specific topics in science and technology, 
including the social sciences. The nearly 3,000 
referral requests received in 1971 represented a 
considerable increase compared to the previous 
year, attributable in part, perhaps, to a new bro- 
chure describing the center’s services. 

Two of the division’s several applications of 
data processing technology to bibliographic pro- 
cedures use the basic structure of the MARC for- 
mat: the directories of information resources, 
mentioned previously, and abstract bulletins for 
the U.S. Army Cold Regions Research and Engi- 
neering Laboratory (CRREL). The MARC for- 
mat will also be applied to production of book 
catalogs for the Science Reading Room. 

During the year, the Science and Technology 
Division continued to prepare a number of 
specialized bibliographies, each of demonstrated 
utility to the scientific world. For example, with 
funds transferred from the Historical Division of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion Office of Policy, the Science and Technol- 
ogy Division’s Aeronautics Section prepared the 
monthly Astronautics and Aeronautics: Chronol- 
ogy on Science, Technology, and Policy. The 
24th volume of the Bibliography on Cold 
Regions Science and Technology, containing over 
3,600 items, was prepared for the Army’s Cold 
Regions Research and Engineering Laboratory. 
Abstracting and indexing for the Antarctic Bibli- 
ography continued; volume 4 in this series was 
published by the Library under the sponsorship 
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of the Office of Polar Programs of the National 
Science Foundation. 

Marvin W. McFarland, the division chief, repre- 
sented the Library at meetings of the American 
Society for Information Science, the American 
Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and the Medical Library Association. 

Unlike its sister subject-oriented divisions, the 
Rare Book Division has custody of collections 
that are a microcosm of the general collections, 
covering virtually all disciplines and many 
formats—books, manuscripts, broadsides, and 
newspapers. Among them are the Lessing J. 
Rosenwald Collection of incunabula and illus- 
trated books, the Alfred Whital Stern Collection 
of Lincolniana, the personal libraries of Thomas 
Jefferson and Woodrow Wilson, and outstanding 
collections of early American imprints and first 
editions of well-known authors. The Library’s 
collection of incunabula is the largest in the 
United States and the Rare Book Division, in 
effect, serves as a national clearinghouse for 
information about incunabula. Frederick R. 
Goff, chief of the division, is now preparing a 
supplement to the Third Census of Jncunabula in 
American Libraries (1964), which he compiled 
and edited for the Bibliographical Society of 
America. 

As in the past, the year’s acquisitions of rare 
materials were rich and diverse. Of the 958 
volumes and 27 broadsides added, 445 were 
obtained by purchase and the remainder by 
transfer, copyright, and gift. An outstanding 
acquisition was a circular letter from “‘His Excel- 
lency George Washington, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Armies of the United States of America,” 
dated June 18, 1783, and addressed to Governor 
Green of Rhode Island. This broadside text is 
possibly the first printing of Washington’s words 
upon laying down his command. It possesses 
added interest through the addition, at the foot, 
of the address to Washington by Congress, and 
Washington’s reply, dated August 25, 1783. 

Among the 24 items purchased through the 
Rosenwald Fund is a fine copy of Thomas 
Bricot’s Textus abbreviatus in sursum totius 
physices et metaphysicorum Aristotelis, which is 
dated the ides of April 1486. The date in reality 
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is probably 1496, since the volume appears to be 
a reprint of the Paris edition of 1494, a copy of 
which has been in the Library’s possession for 40 
years. The earliest printed 16th-century work 
added to the Rosenwald Collection during the 
year is a missal printed in Venice in 1501. 

In its constant search for items to fill gaps in 
its existing collections, the Library obtained dur- 
ing fiscal 1971 a volume owned by Jefferson con- 
taining two pamphlets by Linnaeus, Reflections 
on the Study of Nature (London, 1785) and A 
Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants (London, 
1786). Identical copies, part of the Thomas 
Jefferson library purchased for the Library of 
Congress in 1815, disappeared long ago, probably 
in a fire in the Library in 1851, and the acquisi- 
tion of these two pamphlets from Jefferson’s last 
library is thus especially gratifying. Another 
instance of supplementing existing collections is 
the location and acquisition of four plates here- 
tofore missing from the Library’s second copy of 
John James Audubon’s elephant folio edition of 
The Birds of America (1827-38). The Library’s 
first copy is complete. 

Through a bequest of the late Clarence L. Hay, 
the son of John Hay, one of President Lincoln’s 
personal secretaries, the first cast made from 
Clark Mills’ life mask of the President was added 
to the Alfred Whital Stern collection of Lincoln- 
iana. A microscopic version of the Gettysburg 
Address, one of the world’s smallest books, 
printed in 1965 by the Toppan Printing Com- 
pany, Ltd., Tokyo, was donated to the Library 
on behalf of Masaharu Mochizuki, Director of 
the Tokyo Lincoln Center, which sponsored its 
production. These and other important acquisi- 
tions are described in detail in the July 1971 
issue of the Quarterly Journal of the Library of 
Congress. 

Like other general reference divisions, the Rare 
Book Division showed an increase in use in 1971, 
reporting over 35,000 readers representing 49 
States and 22 foreign countries. 


AREA STUDIES 


Four units in the Reference Department con- 
centrate their efforts on the history, culture, and 
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current affairs of other geographic, cultural, and 
linguistic areas of the world, serving as national 
bibliographic and resource centers. The activities 
of the language and subject specialists in these 
units are focused on developing the holdings of 
the Library in given areas, on making them more 
readily available to many publics, and through 
bibliographic compilations, bringing these re- 
sources to the attention of scholars and librarians 
throughout the world. 

A specialist in the area studies units is expected 
to have a comprehensive knowledge of his 
assigned area, to know its languages and to be 
familiar with the Library’s collections from and 
about that area. As part of his regular duties he is 
responsible for recommending materials to be 
acquired, for surveying the Library’s receipts 
from his area, and for selecting materials in the 
native languages of that region. Acquisitions 
through blanket orders and exchange arrange- 
ments are examined on a regular basis to deter- 
mine whether receipts are satisfactory, and area 
specialists take an active role in any changes in 
these arrangements. In addition, they serve as 
reference librarians and bibliographers; in fact, 
they cannot carry out one duty effectively with- 
out discharging the others as well. 

Among the year’s important developments in 
area studies were: 


© Publication of Sub-Saharan Africa; a Guide to 
Serials. 


0 A recording, exhibition, and publication dedi- 
cated to the Chilean poet Gabriela Mistral. 


O Field trips to Romania, Yugoslavia, and South- 
east Asia. 


© Increased receipts from Japan. 


O A panel meeting on Asian studies and the 
Library of Congress, held in the Coolidge Audi- 
torium during the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies. 


Since its establishment in 1960 the African 


Section of the General Reference and Bibli- 
ography Division has compiled more than 20 
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bibliographic publications ranging in scope from 
general studies encompassing the entire continent 
to bibliographies of official publications of a 
single country or region. Although the guides are 
based primarily on the Library’s holdings, they 
also include materials in other research libraries 
or cited in published bibliographies. The largest 
bibliography compiled by the section to date, the 
409-page Sub-Saharan Africa; a Guide to Serials, 
appeared late in calendar 1970. Release of 
another in the series of guides to official publica- 
tions of African nations—one covering Botswana, 
Lesotho, and Swaziland—is expected late in 
calendar 1971. 

One of the African Section’s most valuable 
reference sources is its card index to periodical 
literature, consisting of some 108,000 entries. In 
a cooperative project with G. K. Hall & Com- 
pany, this index was completely edited in prepa- 
ration for publication in four volumes under the 
title Africa South of the Sahara: Index to Period- 
ical Literature, 1900-1970, with an introduction 
and list of abbreviations prepared by the section. 
As a contribution to the bibliographic activities 
of another institution, the African Section pre- 
pares an annual list of current publications on 
the Malagasy Republic, which it sends to the 
University of Tananarive for publication in the 
Bibliographie Annuelle de Madagascar. \t also 
reports recent Library of Congress accessions to 
Northwestern University for its Joint Acquisi- 
tions List of Africana. 

The African Section’s reading area was in 
constant and sometimes crowded use by Govern- 
ment and academic researchers, and as always the 
section carried on an extensive reference corre- 
spondence. Since many reference inquiries are 
interrelated, the correspondence files were re- 
arranged by subject for easy access. Some 
inquiries—for example, one for a list of the works 
of an East African writer, Shaaban Robert, and 
another for a bibliography of military and police 
journals of sub-Saharan Africa—required lengthy 
searches and led to the preparation of special 
studies. The growing number of publishers and 
booksellers specializing in Africana has increased 
the section’s recommendations of titles for pur- 
chase. Lists of the Library’s holdings of publica- 
tions from Cameroon and the French Territory 
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of Afars and Issas were prepared to aid efforts to 
augment the LC collections in this area. 

Members of the staff of the African Section 
participated in the activities of the African Studies 
Association, the advisory committee on the Coop- 
erative Africana Microfilming Project (CAMP), 
and the Foreign Acquisitions Committee on Africa 
of the Association of Research Libraries. 

Like the African Section, the Hispanic Founda- 
tion, the Library’s center for studies in Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Latin American culture, is bibli- 
ographically oriented. The oldest continuing 
bibliographical record of materials published in 
and about Latin America, the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, is a cooperative enterprise, 
printed and distributed by the University of 
Florida Press. Approximately 75 leading scholars 
and specialists contribute their knowledge by 
annotating the entries prepared by the editorial 
staff in the Hispanic Foundation. The annual 
volumes list works in the humanities and the 
social sciences in alternate years. Number 32, 
Humanities, was published in the spring of 1971. 
Containing the proceedings and working papers 
of an international conference held at the Li- 
brary in April 1970, the compilation Cuban 
Acquisitions and Bibliography was prepared on 
magnetic tape and photocomposed on a Linotron 
505. The Hispanic Foundation participated in 
the preparation of Soviet Image of Contem- 
porary Latin America: A Documentary History, 
1960-1968, compiled and translated from the 
Russian by J. Gregory Oswald and edited by 
Robert G. Carlton of the Slavic and Central 
European Division. This work was published in 
late 1970 by the University of Texas Press as the 
third publication in the Conference on Latin 
American History series. Compilation of the 
second edition of the National Directory of Latin 
Americanists was completed and the tapes for- 
warded to the Government Printing Office before 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Under a grant from the Tinker Foundation, 
and in cooperation with the Latin American 
Studies Association, work was begun on a tech- 
nical manual to assist the acquisitions and refer- 
ence librarians of smaller colleges, universities, 
and public libraries in building Latin American 
collections. 
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The Archive of Hispanic Literature on Tape, 
like the Handbook a long-standing program of 
the foundation, is a unique collection of original 
voice recordings from the works of over 200 
poets and prose writers from the Iberian Penin- 
sula and Latin America. A long-playing disc re- 
producing the voice of the Chilean poet Gabriela 
Mistral, reading 18 selections from her poetry, 
was issued by the Library with the texts included 
in an accompanying booklet. The poet had 
recorded the poems for the archive in 1950. The 
record was released simultaneously with the pub- 
lication of Selected Poems of Gabriela Mistral, 
translated and edited by Doris Dana with wood- 
cuts by Antonio Frasconi, and issued by the 
Johns Hopkins ress as a Hispanic Foundation 
publication. An exhibit on the poet’s life and 
works was also presented, and a half-hour pro- 
gram on these events was broadcast to Spanish- 
speaking countries by the Voice of America. 

Acquisitions activities during the current fiscal 
year were directed toward strengthening the 
Library’s newspaper collections on microfilm and 
are described in the account of the Serial Divi- 
sion, which cooperated with the Hispanic Foun- 
dation in the effort. Among the major reference 
works recommended for purchase were the cata- 
logs of the Oliveira Lima Library of the Catholic 
University of America and the Latin American 
Library of Tulane University. 

There was a marked increase in Congressional 
requests for reference service, especially in 
questions dealing with Afro-Latins and socio- 
economic problems. Many of the same interests 
were reflected in the inquiries of readers using 
the facilities of the Hispanic Foundation. Mate- 
rials on race relations in the Americas, Chicanos 
in the United States, and Middle American 
ethnohistorical backgrounds were much in de- 
mand. To meet some of these needs, the ref- 
erence librarian developed bibliographic lists on 
“Blacks in Latin America” and “Mexican- 


Americans in the United States.” 

Howard F. Cline, director of the Hispanic 
Foundation since 1952, died on June 1, 1971. 
Dr. Cline was well known throughout the Amer- 
icas and Europe for his imagination and enthu- 
siasm, for energetic leadership in professional 
associations to improve Latin American studies, 
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and for his many scholarly contributions to the 
field. A memorial fund was established in the 
foundation. 

Reference service and the preparation of bib- 
liographies and special studies relating to the 
USSR and the Baltic and to Central and Eastern 
European countries are the responsibility of the 
Slavic and Central European Wivision. It also has 
custody of unbound newspapers and periodicals 
in the Slavic and Baltic languages and of un- 
bound serial publications of the governments of 
the USSR and the other countries of Eastern 
Europe. The Slavic Room contains about 9,100 
volumes, 6,500 relating to the USSR and 2,600 
to other countries; about 500 titles were re- 
moved during the year to keep the collection up 
to date and to make room in the limited quarters 
for many new works. A card index to periodical 
literature in Western European languages dealing 
with the Baltic and Slavic countries now includes 
more than 18,000 entries and is in constant use. 

Reference inquiries received during the year 
required extensive use of all these resources in 
addition to the general collections of the Library, 
and as always they reflected current world 
events. Thus, the division was called upon to 
assist in research on the position of Jews in the 
USSR, the history of Soviet-American relations 
regarding persons seeking political asylum, and 
on Poland, a variety of questions having resulted 
from disturbances in Gdansk and Szczecin. Inter- 
est in topics of a historic nature also remained 
high: the Soviet commemoration in 1970 of the 
centennial of the birth of V. I. Lenin brought a 
number of questions about the man and his writ- 
ings, and the 1971 centennial of the founding of 
the German Empire prompted a request for 
sources of newspaper reports on this event. Other 
interesting queries involved such topics as Hun- 
garian saints, Croatia during the Second World 
War, and negative judgments of the Austrian 
statesman Metternich by historians. 

Questions about Americans with ethnic ties to 
the Slavic and Central European countries re- 
sulted from the development of American histor- 
ical studies of the various nationalities that have 
helped to form the country. A new national 
organization of descendants of Germans who 
migrated to Russia and later to the United States 
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not only requested help from the division but 
also supplied information, an example of the 
helpful exchange characteristic of reference 
work. To provide background for an article in 
Ameryka, the United States Information Agency’s 
magazine for distribution in Poland, the staff 
helped to locate sources on the history of Panna 
Maria, Texas, the oldest permanent Polish settle- 
ment in the country. 

In recent years the Library’s acquisitions from 
Central and Eastern Europe have been markedly 
increased by the development of the National 
Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging, which 
now covers all of the countries in that area 
except Albania, Greece, Hungary, and Poland. 
Romania was added to the program during the 
year; in preparation for that event considerable 
assistance was given to the Processing Depart- 
ment in establishing the terms of the agreement 
and in negotiating with Romanian Government 
officials. The division’s area specialists devoted a 
good deal of time to evaluating the materials 
received through NPAC, making additional selec- 
tions and recommending changes in existing 
agreements when necessary. Receipts from the 
countries with which there are as yet no NPAC 
agreements were given close attention to make 
certain that conventional methods of acquisition 
are made as effective as possible. 

A number of significant retrospective materials 
were added to the collections; among them are a 
photo-reprint of Die Ehres dess Hertzogthums 
Crain... , first published in 1689, which is basic 
for research into Slovenia’s past; Bibliografia 
literatury polskiej okresu odrodzenia (Warsaw, 
1954), a bibliography of Polish Renaissance litera- 
ture which has long been out of print; a facsimile 
edition of the Codex VySehradensis, an illustrated 
manuscript prepared about 1085 for the corona- 
tion of the first Bohemian King, Vratislav; and an 
18th-century German encyclopedia, Johann 
Hiibners . .. Conversations-Lexikon, 1780. A 
noteworthy receipt in view of the approaching 
Bicentennial of the American Revolution is 
Pawet Kollacz’s Rewolucya teraznieysza Ameryki 
Potnocney w dwunastu skonfederowanych 
osadach (Contemporary revolution in the twelve 
federated states of North America), which 
appeared in Poznan in 1778. 
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Pursuing materials for the collections, Paul L. 
Horecky, assistant chief of the division, com- 
bined a trip to Romania, relating to the new 
NPAC agreement, with visits to publishers, book- 
dealers, libraries, and other institutions in Bu- 
charest, and later in Belgrade and Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia, seeking retrospective collections and 
microfilm of research materials not represented 
in American libraries. Arnold H. Price visited the 
Federal Republic of Germany at the invitation of 
the German government to observe library opera- 
tions and obtain new insights into developments 
in academic research. 

Sergius Yakobson, chief of the division and 
senior specialist in Russian affairs of the Congres- 
sional Research Service, retired on May 28, 1971, 
after 30 years of distinguished service to the 
Library of Congress. He is to continue his schol- 
arly contributions to the Library by serving as 
honorary consultant in Slavic studies. 

Subject coverage for Asia, the Middle East, and 
North Africa is the responsibility of the Orien- 
talia Division. The division maintains its own 
reading room and provides reference service in all 
aspects of Oriental culture except law. Of the 
four area studies units in the Reference Depart- 
ment, it has the heaviest custodial responsi- 
bilities; in its care are collections of volumes, 
pamphlets, microfilm, bound and unbound news- 
papers and periodicals, rare books, and manu- 
scripts in over 40 languages and many different 
alphabets. The collections on June 30, 1971, 
contained over a million volumes, divided as 
follows: 





Chinese and Korean 
Hebraic 

Japanese 

Near Eastern 
Southern Asian 


413,687 
88,543 
492,115 
72,738 
88,711 


Total 1,155,794 





The development of large Oriental collections in 
the Library of Congress is a recognition of the 
values in Eastern cultures and of the importance 
that this area has assumed for the United States. 
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Because of the special problems involved in the 
custody and service of Oriental language mate- 
rials, particularlv those in nonroman alphabets, 
the Orientalia Division plays a greater role in 
processing activities than most divisions of the 
Reference Department. It maintains records of 
the serials in its custody and national union 
catalogs of the Oriental language holdings of 
other libraries as well as of the Library of Con- 
gress. Its staff works closely with the Exchange 
and Gift Division in identifying materials re- 
ceived and in designating publications for addi- 
tion to the collections. The division also assists in 
the development of techniques for the cataloging 
and other bibliographic control of materials in 
Oriental languages, maintaining liaison in these 
matters with other institutions, both domestic 
and foreign. 

Concerted efforts were made throughout the 
division to place serial publications under better 
control by allocating more space to them, bring- 
ing records up to date, and carrying forward a 
strong binding and microfilming program. Two 
temporary staff members devoted about 80 per- 
cent of their time to the Chinese union catalog. 
Since other American libraries have reported a 
great many titles not found in the Library of 
Congress, this activity will eventually meet one 
of the greatest needs in the field of Chinese 
studies. 

The year’s most ambitious undertaking in the 
field of acquisitions was a five-month field trip to 
Europe and Southeast Asia by Cecil Hobbs, head 
of the Southern Asia Section, for the dual pur- 
poses of strengthening the Library’s procurement 
program and of becoming better informed about 
publications and current research projects at 
various Southeast Asian institutions. In Burma, 
from which the Library has had great difficulty 
in acquiring monographic publications, he pur- 
chased more than 300 volumes in the Burmese 
script covering a variety of subject fields; and in 
the Philippines A. V. H. Hartendorp presented 
him with an extensive manuscript account of the 
years of the Japanese occupation. 

Although receipts from the Chinese mainland 
continued to be low, the Library obtained some 
technical manuals relating to engineering, handi- 
crafts, and farming, and several elaborate Chinese 
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opera scores containing elegant color plates. Sub- 
stantial files of Chinese Communist periodicals 
and newspapers, totaling 228 cases, were trans- 
ferred to the Library by another Government 
agency. In this third year of NPAC operations in 
Tokyo, Japanese materials continued to far out- 
number receipts from other individual Asian 
countries. The Near East Section benefited from 
purchases made during a trip to Afghanistan by 
Ibrahim Pourhadi, Persian specialist; it also 
acquired files of a number of older newspapers in 
Arabic, Armenian, and Persian. Although most of 
the Hebraic Section’s accessions came from 
Israel, thanks to the activities of the P.L. 480 
program there, several new acquisition sources 
were opened during the year. Because it has been 
extremely difficult to obtain Yiddish materials in 
recent years, the purchase of 365 Yiddish vol- 
umes was particularly gratifying. From the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences, a first installment of 
microfilm of its Kaufman Collection was received 
on exchange. The section’s outstanding acquisi- 
tion, purchased at auction, was a small prayer- 
book which vividly portrays a curious episode in 
Jewish history, the emergence of the pseudo- 
messiah, Shabbethai Zevi, in the year 1666. 
Drawing on the extensive resources of its col- 
lections and staff, the Orientalia Division an- 
swered a variety of reference questions, including 
Congressional requests for translations. The 
Chinese and Korean Section furnished informa- 
tion on the Battle of the River Talas between 
Arab and Chinese forces in 751 A.D. and pre- 
pared an analysis of the political and social back- 
ground of a play, The Death of Li Hsiu-cheng, 
produced in Communist China. The Southern 
Asia Section received inquiries about Indian writ- 
ings on Thoreau, Chinese pottery in Southeast 
Asia, Sino-Burmese relations, and the history of 
the Vietnamese script. The Hebraic Section 
assisted the Jewish Community Council of 
Greater Washington in preparing exhibits, sup- 
plied guidance to Jewish libraries on classifi- 
cation schemes and the acquisition of Soviet 
imprints, and replied to queries on such topics as 
Israeli aid in sub-Saharan Africa, publication of 
Akkadian textbooks, and keyboard layouts for 
Hebrew typewriters. The Japanese Section identi- 
fied General Kiichiro Higuchi, who reportedly 
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saved thousands of Jews from Nazi persecution, 
and answered a number of inquiries reflecting the 
great interest in current U.S.-Japanese economic 
relations. The Near East Section assisted in 
identifying an inscription on a sword, two illus- 
trations taken from a medieval Arabic manu- 
script, and a Mongolian coin doll, and in 
interpreting the significance of two figures on a 
Persian book cover. 

A bibliography entitled Chinese History: Se- 
lected Works in English, listing 1,126 items, was 
compiled by Chi Wang of the Chinese and 
Korean Section and published in 1970 by 
Georgetown University. Andrew Kuroda’s paper 
“Bibliographical Controls for Asian Studies,” 
originally read at the 1970 conference of the 
Association for Asian Studies, appeared in the 
October 1970 issue of the Foreign Acquisitions 
Newsletter of the Association of Research Librar- 
ies. Edited by Cecil Hobbs, Conference on Access 
to Southeast Asian Research Materials: Proceed- 
ings includes the papers presented and discus- 
sions held at a conference in the Library in 
March 1970. Through funds provided by the 
Committee on Research Materials on Southeast 
Asia, it was reproduced for distribution by Mr. 
Hobbs. 

The 23rd annual meeting of the Association 
for Asian Studies was held in Washington from 
March 29 to 31, 1971. On March 30 a panel 
discussion on Asian studies and the Library of 
Congress was held in the Coolidge Auditorium 
with Edwin G. Beal as moderator. Warren Tsu- 
neishi and Cecil Hobbs attended the 28th Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists in Canberra, 
Australia, January 6-12, 1971, where Dr. Tsu- 
neishi presented a paper entitled “Impact on 
American Libraries of Current Trends in Oriental 
Area Studies” and Mr. Hobbs organized and 
served as chairman of the library panel on South- 
east Asia. Dr. Tsuneishi also continued to serve 
on the ALA Advisory Committee for Liaison 
with Japanese Libraries and on the Advisory 
Committee of the ARL Center for Chinese Re- 
search Materials. Dr. Beal remained a member of 
the Executive Group of the Committee on East 
Asian Libraries of the Association for Asian 
Studies as well as the Association’s Committee 
on Information Control. Orientalia’s area special- 
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ists, in fact, work with all of the major area 
studies associations at the national and inter- 
national levels. 


SPECIAL FORMAT MATERIALS 


The Library takes pride in its collections of 
maps, music, manuscripts, and pictorial mate- 
rials. Each of the varied formats requires special- 
ized knowledge and techniques. Many of these 
techniques are the subject of continual research 
to improve them and thus make the materials 
best serve the purposes for which they have been 
collected. Some of the year’s notable events and 
trends were: 


© Record-breaking use of the manuscript col- 
lections. 


Q A national exhibition of prints, the 22d under 
LC’s aegis. 


© A serious decline in gifts because of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969. 


© A microfilm preservation project for music 
manuscripts. 


0 A 26-percent increase in readers in the Music 
Division. 


Over 30 million individual pieces, representing 
the main body of the Library’s manuscript col- 
lections, are in the custody of the Manuscript 
Division, one of the Nation’s leading centers for 
historical and literary research. Here scholars find 
the personal papers of eminent Americans includ- 
ing most of the Presidents of the United States, 
records of organizations of national importance, 
and reproductions of manuscripts relating to 
America in foreign archives and libraries. The 
Manuscript Division adds to its holdings largely 
on its own initiative, by the solicitation of gifts 
and deposits and recommendations for purchase. 
Its acquisitions program has been severely ham- 
pered by the Tax Reform Act of 1969, which 
limits tax deductions for the donation of self- 
created works to the cost of the materials 
involved—in the case of manuscripts, the paper 
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and ink. This has caused a sharp decline in gifts 
by notable present-day figures of their manu- 
scripts and papers. 

Several important groups of papers were 
acquired for the Freud Archives; they included 
Freud’s letters to Carl Jung, his letters to his 
associate Max Eitingon, and the papers of one of 
Freud’s disciples, the psychoanalyst Siegfried 
Bernfeld. 

The papers of Lloyd Viel Berkner, scientific 
administrator whose name is closely associated 
with the International Geophysical Year, were a 
welcome addition to the manuscripts relating to 
science. The gift of the papers of Carl Ackerman, 
foreign correspondent and for many years dean 
of the Columbia University School of Journal- 
ism, was accompanied by a fund for processing 
the collection. 

Manuscript resources in intellectual history 
acquired a further dimension through the gift of 
the records of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. The main body of the records of Olm- 
sted Associates was also acquired, supplementing 
an earlier installment and complementing the 
personal papers of the company’s founder, 
Frederick Law Olmsted. To strengthen major 
existing collections, the Library purchased a 
series of letters between William Jennings Bryan 
and Woodrow Wilson; several letters of Tobias 
Lear; a draft copy of L’Enfant’s letter to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia; and 
unpublished letters of Washington, Jefferson, and 
other Presidents. The third installment of the 
Feinberg Whitman collection was acquired. 

Milestones in the progress of the Manuscript 
Division during fiscal 1971 were two. The first 
was the readying for use of the La Follette 
Family Collection, a massive archive consisting of 
nearly a half million items that scholars have 
awaited with growing interest. By assigning 
virtually the entire staff of the division’s Prepara- 
tion Section to this collection intermittently, it 
was possible to organize and arrange it to meet 
the self-imposed deadline of September 1970 for 
opening the collection. The second milestone was 
the reporting of the 20-millionth item to the 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collec- 
tions. Since 1959 the division has informed the 
scholarly public of more than 1,100 collections, 
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containing over one-half of its holdings, and it is 
satisfying to note that the reported material is 
fully organized and described for use. 

Working in cooperation with the Information 
Systems Office, the division put a substantial 
amount of systems and programing work into the 
adaptation of the MARC format for the master 
record of manuscript collections. The new 
MRMC promises to be a major development in 
the internal administration of manuscripts. The 
collection of manuscripts on microfilm, the third 
largest microfilm collection in the Library, was 
completely reshelved in a more efficient and 
orderly manner and a tabular catalog was pro- 
duced giving full administrative control over the 
materials for the first time. 

Readers were served nearly 113,000 containers 
of manuscripts, the highest number in any one 
year. When microfilm copies of manuscripts are 
available in the division, readers are encouraged 
to use these rather than the originals. Microfilms 
of Presidential collections and the Gompers/AF 
of L papers were in particularly heavy demand. 
Two coin-operated photocopying machines in 
the reading room were in steady use; some 
37,000 items were copied during the year. 

The five-year-old Center for the Coordination 
of Foreign Manuscript Copying expired in De- 
cember 1970 when its funding ceased. A record 
of its activities is to be found in the seven issues 
of News from the Center, the last of which 
appeared in the spring of 1970. One of the cen- 
ter’s most important achievements was the devel- 
opment of a consortium to film materials that 
bear on European diplomatic history of the 19th 
century in the Austrian State Archives. The first 
phase of filming and distribution was completed 
in fiscal 1971, and a second phase is to begin in 
fiscal 1972. Supervision of this consortium is 
continuing in the Manuscript Division. 

Under the Presidential papers program, organi- 
zation, microfilming, and indexing has been 
completed for 20 of the 23 Presidential collec- 
tions in the Library. The index to the Theodore 
Roosevelt papers was published in July 1970; the 
Taft index was completed in June 1971 and pub- 
lication is expected in calendar 1972. Only the 
Wilson, Garfield, and Jefferson papers remain to 
be microfilmed and indexed. 
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Poetry’s close association with the Library of 
Congress was reflected during the past year by 
several notable additions to the Archive of 
Recorded Poetry and Literature. Through the 
efforts of the Poetry Office—administratively a 
part of the Manuscript Division—the archive 
acquired: 


Audio recordings of the Library’s literary pro- 
grams of the 1970-71 season. 


Videotape recordings of all programs except the 
two plays. 


Audio recordings of 22 poets reading their own 
works in the studio of the Music Division’s 
Recorded Sound Section. 


Robert Penn Warren was awarded the 1970 
Medal for Literature, which was presented to him 
in the Coolidge Auditorium at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Book Committee in Decem- 
ber. The speeches made on that occasion were 
recorded by the Library for the archive. From 
the Voice of America came 19 audio tapes of 
talks by American poets in the Forum Lecture 
Series, coordinated by Howard Nemerov and 
broadcast overseas. The tapes were accompanied 
by two copies in book form of transcripts of the 
tapes. Also a gift of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, the sound film American Poetry—A 
Voice from Within features poets William Staf- 
ford and David Wagoner and editor William F. 
Claire. Mr. Warren, Mr. Nemerov, and Mr. Staf- 
ford are all former LC consultants in poetry in 
English. 

Since materials for exhibits are constantly 
drawn from the more than 4 million prints, 
photographs, photographic negatives, drawings, 
and posters in the custody of the Prints and 
Photographs Division, those collections are better 
known than many of the Library’s holdings. 
Several of the year’s exhibits attracted consider- 
able publicity. The 22d National Exhibition of 
Prints featured 92 works chosen from more than 
1,700 entries. Ten Swedish photographers who 
form a group known as TIO donated 99 of their 
photographs to the Library. These became the 
basis of a popular exhibit, which will be circu- 
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lated through the Library’s Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 

Despite the restrictions of the Tax Reform Act 
of 1969, three artists—Ed Fischer, Mischa Rich- 
ter, and William Steig—and television reporter- 
artist Arnold Mesches maintained their record of 
generosity by continuing to give their work to 
the Library. The presentation by the noted 
photographer Toni Frissell of her . fe work, 
consisting of over 40,000 color transparencies 
and more than 270,000 negatives, together with 
a fund for their maintenance, was one of the 
year’s memorable events. In the collection are 
portraits of many political figures, including four 
American Presidents, General Charles de Gaulle, 
Winston Churchill, Konrad Adenauer, and Pope 
Pius XII. Other photographs relate to the way of 
life of such leading American families as the 
Astors, Vanderbilts, Whitneys, and Mellons. 

Contemporary problems like ecology, races 
and racial discrimination, poverty, and family 
planning may not seem, at first glance, to have 
any association with prints or photographs; 
nevertheless the division’s reference work in 
these subjects was heavy. There were many 
demands for pictures illustrating American 
history—the White House and, understandably, 
White House brides, the depression years, Amer- 
ican inventors, early canals, famous Negro 
women, Labor Day observances, and, increas- 
ingly, topics relating to the American Revolu- 
tion. Requests for foreign subjects included 
medieval trade signs, the interiors of French cha- 
teaux, and life in 19th-century Japan. As always, 
the materials in the Historic American Buildings 
Survey were heavily used. The excellent artists’ 
print collection, somewhat overlooked by the 
public in former years, received considerable 
attention. The demand for modern prints as well 
as for the old masters was constant. 

Last year’s annual report noted the joint publi- 
cation by the Library and the Johns Hopkins 
Press, under a grant from the Ferd Foundation, 
of the catalog American Prints in the Library of 
Congress. It has received extensive and favorable 
press notices and reviews in professional journals. 

The division’s Motion Picture Section con- 
tinued to receive large shipments of nitrate film 
under agreements with leading production com- 
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panies. Especially noteworthy was the group 
received from Columbia Pictures. A new agree- 
ment was signed with Twentieth Century-Fox, 
one of the few large motion picture companies 
with which the Library had no contract. The 
nitrate films thus received were added to the 
existing collections in special storage facilities at 
Suitland, Md., and Dayton, Ohio, to await even- 
tual conversion to safety film. Among copyright 
deposits of feature films were Mayerling, Alice’s 
Restaurant, Midnight Cowboy, Taming of the 
Shrew, and The Heart is a Lonely Hunter. The 
Library received several important documentaries 
from the television networks and a valuable 
group of 48 early films by the French pioneer 
Louis Lumiére from the Cinemathéque Frangaise 
on exchange. Researchers came to the section to 
study such widely varying subjects as historic 
films of automobiles, the Negro in motion pic- 
ture art, and anti-Nazi movies. Foreign visitors 
included representatives of the R.A.I. Corpora- 
tion (the Italian radio-television organization) 
and the Bundesarchiv (the German Federal 
Archives). 

Unquestionably, the most important technical 
advance of the year was the inauguration of the 
motion picture printing laboratory, located in 
the Main Building. A highly sophisticated optical 
printer with special capability for handling 
shrunken nitrate film allows these materials to be 
printed accurately on safety stock. Many of the 
Library’s most precious and fugitive older 
motion picture items were produced on nitrate 
film, which is almost impossible for most com- 
mercial facilities to handle. By the end of the 
fiscal year, the laboratory had produced more 
than 600,000 feet of finished acetate conversion, 
and it is anticipated that production in the 
coming year will exceed 1% million feet. In 
addition, thousands of feet of test film passed 
through the printers or outside processing labora- 
tories. 

The Music Division is unique among Reference 
Department divisions in having custody of all the 
books in its subject field as well as musical 
scores, recordings, manuscripts, rarities, and 
microforms. In at least one branch of music—the 
history and development of opera—its holdings 
are unrivaled. During fiscal 1971 the division’s 
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collections came very close to reaching 4 million 
pieces. Like the Manuscript Division and the 
Prints and Photographs Division, the Music Divi- 
sion felt the effects of the Tax Reform Act of 
1969. With the exception of those commissioned 
by the Coolidge and Koussevitzky Foundations 
and the McKim Fund, not a single significant 
manuscript was received as a gift from a living 
composer, although deposits continued to be re- 
ceived. Generous gifts of manuscripts by George 
Gershwin, Franz Schubert, Fritz Kreisler, Sir 
Edward Elgar, Alexander Grechaninov, and 
Leopold Godowsky enriched the collections. 
Among choice items purchased during the year 
were eight autograph letters of Sergei Rachmani- 
noff; a copyist’s manuscript of Robert Schu- 
mann’s Novelette, Op. 21, No. 2, with corrections 
and dedication in the composer’s hand; anda very 
early American school music book, The Gamut or 
Scale of Music for the Use of Schools, published 
at Albany in 1790 and hitherto known only 
through a newspaper advertisement. 

The Archive of Folk Song acquired on 
exchange from the American Philosophical 
Society a notable collection of American Indian 
language, lore, and music recorded in the field on 
122 wax cylinders, wires, and discs. Alan Jab- 
bour, head of the archive, made several field trips 
into Pennsylvania and West Virginia to record 
songs, instrumental music, and narrative lore 
from natives of these States and from Irish 
immigrants. 

The Music Division shares with most of the 
Library an acute shortage of space and the result- 
ing makeshift arrangements that hamper service. 
The problem is particularly serious in the over- 
crowded storage areas for tape and disc record- 
ings, which require special temperature and 
humidity controls. 

A microfilm preservation project was inaugu- 
rated, beginning with three categories of mate- 
rials that are unique or extremely rare: autograph 
music manuscripts of composers, the Schatz 
Libretto Collection, and full scores of operas. 
Compared to the overall needs the step was a 
small one, but during the year about 4,000 libret- 
tos, the autographs of 12 composers, and 137 
Opera scores were filmed. A start on a regular and 
systematic program for books too brittle to bind 
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was also made, following new procedures worked 
out jointly with the Preservation Office. The 
Recorded Sound Section’s preservation project 
transferred the contents of some 4,000 deterio- 
rating acetate discs to 395 reels of phonotape. 

After some years of remaining constant at 
around 17,000, the number of readers in the 
Music Division has in the past three years risen 
abruptly to 19,997, then 23,185 and in fiscal 
1971 to 29,256. The fact that this was the first 
full year in which the reading room was open on 
Saturdays and on Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings accounts for some of the increase. Other 
factors include the number of visitors during the 
Fourteenth Festival of Chamber Music in Octo- 
ber and the Music Library Association’s national 
meeting in January, when many out-of-town 
members took the occasion to work in the divi- 
sion. A much amplified folklore program at the 
University of Maryland brought students in large 
numbers to the Archive of Folk Song. Over the 
past three years, the amount of material used by 
readers has risen 40 percent. In a category not 
previously reported separately, 371 visitors 
listened to Library materials for 847 hours in the 
Recorded Sound Section. 

Music Division personnel play an active role in 
professional organizations and musical activities 
outside the Library. Although an impressive list 
of published contributions could be compiled, 
mention will be made only of a recording of folk 
music, Joe Hickerson with a Gathering of 
Friends, issued by Folk-Legacy Recordings, the 
work of the assistant head of the Archive of Folk 
Song. 

The world’s largest cartographic collection, 
consisting of over 3% million maps and 35,000 
atlases, is the responsibility of the Geography 
and Map Division. Its staff, completing their first 
full year in new quarters in Alexandria, 12 miles 
from Capitol Hill, found that by the move they 
had gained space but had forfeited time. Hours 
spent by division personnel in travel to and from 
the Main Library more than equal the schedule 
of one full-time employee. Processing activities, 
perhaps, have been most seriously affected, 
because map catalogers must make frequent visits 
to the authority file and other catalogs in the 
Main and Annex Buildings. Telephone inquiries 
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from other divisions of the Library have in- 
creased and personal visits decreased. Among the 
general public, the volume of readers has de- 
creased. Serious researchers who do make the 
trip are rewarded with convenient parking spaces 
and comfortable working facilities. As a result, 
they usually spend hours rather than minutes in 
the reading room. 

Because of the move, however, the collections 
of the division are now better housed and pre- 
served than they have been for many years. Some 
4,200 steel cases contain maps and charts; free- 
standing shelves hold 35,000 atlases and several 
hundred globes of varying diameters; and racks 
for three-dimensional plastic relief models have 
been installed. The rare maps and atlases are 
secured in a masonry vault with independent 
controls to maintain optimum temperature and 
humidity, and a well-equipped preservation shop 
on the premises ensures protection of materials 
threatened by deterioration. 

Reference inquiries came from all over this 
country and from abroad, by mail as well as in 
person, and were as varied as their origins. An 
Arctic explorer studied maps of Greenland for a 
book he is writing; a surgeon whose avocation is 
the cartography of the American Revolution 
examined a number of maps made by French 
engineers; a husband-and-wife team pored over 
maps of Tenerife, preparing for a scientific 
expedition to that Atlantic island; a Washington 
newspaperman ordered a reproduction of Fra 
Mauro’s world map, which was later used in a 
story on the Apollo moon mission to Fra Mauro 
crater; and a housewife in lowa wrote for infor- 
mation on early globes produced by James 
Wilson, America’s first globemaker. 

In the second full year of operation of the 
MARC Map Project, a computer-aided system for 
cataloging single maps, some 5,890 records were 
processed. At the close of fiscal 1971 there were 
over 10,000 records in the data base. Products’of 
the system included 8,400 shelflist cards, author 
and subject book catalogs for 1968 and 1969, a 
listing in shelflist order of single maps produced 
or published by American map firms during 
1969, a bibliography of maps of British Hon- 
duras, and a listing of rare maps in the division’s 
collections. 
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Although some years have passed since the 
division iss1ed a major bibliography, several brief 
lists have been compiled, including John Hébert’s 
Panoramic Maps of American Cities in seven 
regional checklists and Andrew Modelski’s se- 
lected list of maps of American railroads, 
1830-1900. The 1964 revision of the popular 
Descriptive List of Treasure Maps and Charts in 
the Library of Congress, sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, was again reprinted, and 
an updated edition is planned. On a temporary 
assignment, Sen-dou Chang of the University of 
Hawaii worked with early Oriental maps; publi- 
cation of a list of these distinctive holdings is 
contemplated. Division staff members are respon- 
sible for the listings of United States cartographic 
publications which appear in two international 
serials, Bibliographie cartographique_interna- 
tionale and Bibliotheca cartographica. 

As in previous years the largest volume of map 
receipts—about 68 percent—came from other 
agencies of the United States Government. The 
most significant single Government deposit item, 
the National Atlas of the United States, was 
edited by Arch C. Gerlach, former chief of the 
division. Containing 336 pages of multicolored 
maps and an index of more than 41,000 geogra- 
phical names, it ranks with the most distin- 
guished national atlases published in recent 
decades. Among the year’s other notable acces- 
sions were a group of 1,899 Sanborn insurance 
atlases in looseleaf bindings, which were received 
from the Census Bureau in 1967 but which could 
not be transferred to the division until after its 
relocation. This unsurpassed collection includes 
large-scale detailed maps of some 12,000 Amer- 
ican towns and cities. Requests for gifts of city 
plans, mailed to about 4,000 chambers of com- 
merce in the United States, brought an approx- 
imate 90-percent response. 

For over two decades the foreign cartographic 
acquisitions program has been linked to that of 
the Department of State, but more recently 
direct exchanges have accounted for an increas- 
ing percentage of receipts; one shipment of some 
1,100 large-scale plans of French cities came 
from the Bibliothéque nationale, Paris. Among 
the year’s purchases were the Atlas nacional de 
Cuba, published cooperatively in Spanish and 
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Russian editions by the academies of science of 
Cuba and the Soviet Union; an attractive repro- 
duction of the John Carter Brown Library’s 
Blathwayt Atlas; Blaeu’s Atlas of England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland, reproduced by Thea- 
trum Orbis Terrarum, Amsterdam; and a series of 
facsimiles of an early 19th-century map of North 
Rhine-Westphalia, at the scale of 1:25,000. Of 
particular interest for Revolutionary War studies 
are a manuscript Plan de West-Point du Nord, 
believed to have been drafted in 1781 by Chris- 
tian Deuxponts, who served with the French 
forces during that war, and color reproductions 
of 10 maps from a manuscript, Atlas de la guerre 
de l’Amérique, by le Comte de Rochambeau, 
the originals of which are in the Bibliothéque 
historique de la marine, Paris. 

Nine workers, sent by as many universities at 
no cost to the Library, spent a total of 44 man- 
weeks on the division’s Special Map Processing 
Project for 1970. The smallest in over two dec- 
ades, the project centered on the processing of 
set and series maps and charts. In exchange for 
the services of the nine participants, their institu- 
tions received cartographic materials surplus to 
the Library’s needs. 


CONCERTS AND LITERARY PROGRAMS 


Now a cultural tradition in Washington, the 
music and literary programs of the Library of 
Congress are among the responsibilities of the 
Reference Department. The concert and lecture 
series, which extend from October to May, are 
supported by several gift and trust funds, includ- 
ing the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation, the 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature 
Fund, the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion, the McKim Fund, the Louis Charles Elson 
Memorial Fund, and the Nicholas Longworth 
Foundation. 

A total of 45 concerts were performed in the 
Coolidge Auditorium during the 1971 season. 
The Katie and Walter Louchheim Fund made 
possible the broadcast of the concerts on radio 
stations throughout the United States. 

Attended by an audience of distinguished 
musicians from all parts of the world, the Four- 
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teenth Festival of Chamber Music, presented by 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation on 
October 30 and 31 and November |, 1970, was 
one of the brilliant events of the music world’s 
year. 

Commissions from the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation produced compositions by 
Milton Babbitt, George Crumb, Luigi Dallapic- 
cola, Jean-Claude Eloy, Cristobal Halffter, Juan 
Orrego-Salas, and Mel Powell. The Serge Kous- 
sevitzky Foundation commissioned works by 
Charles Dodge, John Eaton, Milko Kelemen, and 
R. Murray Schafer. Although it is dangerous to 
make critical appraisals of new musical composi- 
tions so soon after their first performance, the 
Fourteenth Festival of Chamber Music seems to 
have been one of the most successful in the long 
history of the Coolidge Foundation. George 
Crumb’s Ancient Voices of Children was an 
immediate success, bringing a cheering audience 
to its feet as the last notes died away. This work, 
as well as the Sicut umbra of Luigi Dallapiccola, 
was repeated in New York City a month after the 
festival. 

The year’s literary season at the Library was 
also busy. A total of 13 programs, including 
poetry readings, lectures, and dramatic perform- 
ances, were presented under the auspices of the 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature 
Fund. Nine of these programs were presented in 
delayed broadcasts by Washington radio station 
WGMS and by numerous stations in the National 
Educational Radio Network. Poetry readings 
were given by Barbara Howes, Anthony Hecht, 
Margaret Atwood, Galway Kinnell, N. Scott 
Momaday, Hollis Summers, Raymond Patterson, 
Nathaniel Tarn, and Robin Skelton; dramatic 
readings by Arnold Moss and Rob Inglis; lectures 
by Kurt Vonnegut and Maurice Sendak; and two 
dramatic performances—Heritage: An American 
Folk Tale About the Lincoln Women, by P. J. 
Barry (American National Theatre and Academy, 
Matinee Theatre Series), and To Be Young, 
Gifted, and Black: A Portrait of Lorraine Hans- 
berry in Her Own Words (New York Review 
Presentations). 

A complete listing of the year’s programs is 
found in the appendixes. 
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CONSULTANT IN POETRY 


Proof that the Library is a hospitable place for 
interchange between poets, writers, and the 
general public is the energetic and diversified 
schedule of William Stafford, consultant in 
poetry in English for 1970-71. In addition to 
presenting a poetry reading and a lecture and 
moderating most of the Library’s literary pro- 
grams, Mr. Stafford played host to an extensive 
array of visitors, including many poets from the 
United States and abroad. Mail inquiries concern- 
ing poetry, literature, and related subjects, also 
from distant points, demanded consideration and 
reply. Finally, Mr. Stafford traveled extensively 
throughout the United States, participating in 
over 40 lectures, readings, and conferences. In 
May 1971, he was designated honorary consult- 
ant in American letters for a three-year term. 

Mrs. Josephine Jacobsen was appointed the 
Library’s consultant in poetry for 1971-72. 


. SERVICES TO THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


The Division for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped (DBPH) offers a unique national 
service to blind and physically handicapped resi- 
dents of the United States. Through 48 regional 
libraries, it provides blind and physically handi- 
capped readers with braille books, talking books 
on records and tape, phonographs, and tape 
cassette players. The division not only supplies 
information on various aspects of its program 
and on blindness and other physical handicaps 
affecting reading but also gives administrative 
guidance in the production of two bimonthly 
magazines, Talking Book Topics and Braille Book 
Review, published for the Library of Congress by 
the American Foundation for the Blind. One of 
the regional lending libraries, maintained by the 
division at its Taylor Street headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., not only serves readers in the 
District of Columbia but also acts as a national 
resource, supplementing the services of the other 
regional centers. 

As with other Reference Department divisions, 
collections of reading materials are basic to the 
activities of DBPH. Including the materials de- 
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posited in the regional libraries in 1971, the 
unique collection for the blind and physically 
handicapped consisted of over 1,200,000 books 
in raised letters, 3,000 volumes in large type, 2 
million talking books on discs, and 150,000 
talking books on tape. The development, organi- 
zation, and maintenance of this national resource 
is a mutual effort of the division’s staff in Wash- 
ington, the regional libraries, the State agencies 
that distribute the talking-book machines, and 
the 2,300 active members of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America, a volunteer machine-repair 
organization. 

Regional libraries in Kansas, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi were established during the fiscal 
year. A new development—subregional centers in 
public libraries in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Alabama—is proving increasingly successful. 
Eight additional cassette repair centers were 
officially opened and four others made 
operational, bringing the total to 24. 

In November of 1970, the Library received a 
grant of $25,000 from the Kulas Foundation of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the development of com- 
puter programs to translate music notation into 
braille. Later in the year, a formal agreement was 
negotiated with the American Printing House for 
the Blind in Louisville, Ky., to implement the 
project. 

A major responsibility of DBPH personnel is 
the selection of titles and their manner of 
presentation—records, open-reel tape, cassettes, 
or braille. In 1971, 700 talking-book titles were 
produced on discs, along with 500 cassette and 
open-reel tape titles and 275 braille titles. A 
notable item was the talking-book recording by 
the original cast of the Broadway hit Butterflies 
Are Free. Magazines added to the national collec- 
tion during the year included talking-book edi- 
tions of U.S. News & World Report and National 
Geographic and braille editions of Datamation 
and complete issues of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
rather than selected features. Patterned after the 
popular talking-book magazine-of-the-month pro- 
gram, a braille magazine-of-the-quarter was initi- 
ated, offering a differenct braille magazine each 
quarter. There are now over 16 braille magazines 
available to the reader by direct mail. Two re- 
search and development contracts for flexible 
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discs were undertaken. The discs will be used 
first in the direct mailing of the talking-book 
magazines to readers. 

The National Collections Section performed a 
variety of services in 1971. In its capacity as 
backup library for the 48 regional libraries, it 
distributed thousands of unique braille and tape 
books. Readers around the country requested 
specialized material to supplement the more 
popular book collections available to them 
locally. Braille football and baseball schedules 
and a cassette version of Your 1970 Income Tax 
Guide, issued by the Internal Revenue Service, 
are examples of materials furnished. 

About half of the division’s readers are 65 
years old and older, but a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of young adults are coming into the program. 
To respond to this dual demand, the division has 
increased emphasis on two levels: production of 
slow-rate recordings, which are helpful to youth- 
ful readers with learning disabilities as well as to 
those older readers whose comprehension has 
been reduced, and procurement of 14,000 cas- 
sette players, which are in demand for use by 
younger, more mobile readers. Moreover, 5,000 
new speed-control units have been produced that 
will allow the college student to read and absorb 
material faster and the retarded or older reader 
to select a slower pace. 

Volunteer Services is a unique section that 
performs a double function, serving both the 
national program and the individual reader. It 
supports the national program through quality 
control of tape and braille production. For 
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individual readers the section arranged in 1971 to 
have over 100 volumes brailled for readers who 
needed highly specialized materials for their 
studies or work. For instance, the section found 
a volunteer who was willing to attempt the trans- 
cription of an extremely difficult book on lin- 
guistics that had been requested by college 
students. Another unusual project was the 
compilation of a list of elementary braille mathe- 
matical symbols to meet the needs of public 
school teachers with blind pupils. 

One of the important 1971 accomplishments 
of the reference staff was the completion and 
publication of a new annual entitled Directory, 
Library Resources for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped. This publication contains data on 
services, book collections, and other resources of 
regional libraries and machine-lending agencies. 
Two reference circulars, Scurces of Spoken Word 
Tape and National Organizations Concerned with 
the Visually and Physically Handicapped, were 
revised. There was an increase in the use of ref- 
erence and information services by readers and 
the general public. 

The division’s publication staff has a twofold 
responsibility: the production of bibliographies 
and informing the public about the division’s 
services. In 1971, the staff compiled a catalog of 
cassette books that will be published in the fall 
of 1971. A special insert entitled “Sources of 
Reading Materials for the Visually and Physically 
Handicapped” was prepared for the magazine 
Talking Book Topics. A brochure, Convalescing 
with Talking Books, was issued during the year. 








More than a century ago de Tocqueville noted 
that in America more than in any other nation 
the law is relied upon as a means of resolving 
political, social, and economic problems. Mr. 
Justice Brennan recently reiterated the legalistic 
nature of our society in an article in the Journal 
of the American Bar Association (vol. 54, 1968). 
This characterization is in keeping with our fun- 
damental policy of a government of the people 
and is given general recognition under the rubric 
“rule of law.” Effective application of this prin- 
ciple requires maximum access to the sources of 
law. It is in this context that the Law Library 
serves both as an archive for legal materials and 
as a reference center for specialists and the 
general public alike. 

Following the objectives of acquisition, devel- 
opment, and maintenance of a universal collec- 
tion, the Law Library to date has accumulated 
some | 232,000 volumes providing access to legal 
sources throughout the world. Subject and 
country specialists on the Law Library staff are 
experts in both law and foreign languages and are 
thus able to locate, translate, and analyze legal 
data requested by Congress, the Federal agencies, 
the judiciary, and, to a certain extent, the general 
public. In this unique service lies the most signif- 
icant contribution of the Law Library to the 
growth and perpetuation of law. 

A principal objective of the Law Library dur- 
ing fiscal 1971 was to develop facilities for more 
comprehensive coverage of the laws of the world 
and to enhance responsiveness to local needs and 
demands. Acquisition and retention policies were 
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revised to promote maximum controls. Proces- 
sing activities were intensified because of the 
congestion on shelves, storage of unchecked 
material, uneconomical utilization of space, and 
he general demands of research. A citation 
manual for legal inquiries was developed to 
achieve uniformity in research reports. Other 
areas which called for urgent action included the 
currency and priorities of receipts; organization 
of unclassified material to expedite the class K 
project; accelerated preservation activities; a 
publication program to make work products and 
research tools available to the public; promotion 
of staff training needs; and the installation of a 
copying machine on the Law Library premises. 
Provisions were instituted to clearly define the 
reporting of statistical data in a uniform manner, 
with the result that total counts for this fiscal 
year were lowered in some instances. 

Guides to the law and legal literature of Latin 
America are being revised under the direction of 
the Hispanic Law Division and will be published 
by the Library of Congress. A new position of 
editor-bibliographer was created in the division 
for this undertaking. Twelve of the guides in this 
series, most of which were prepared by Mrs. 
Helen L. Clagett between 1943 and 1948, have 
been selected as basic legal research tools for 
which revision and updating is needed. Mrs. Clag- 
ett and David M. Valderrama, senior legal special- 
ist in the division, revised the Guide to the Law 
and Legal Literature of Mexico during the year, 
and work is now in progress on a revision of the 
Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Peru. 
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The American Bar Association Standing 
Committee on Facilities of the Law library of 
Congress made significant contributions toward 
planning and implementation of a program 
designed to increase the effectiveness of services 
provided by the Law Library to Congress and the 
Nation. Members of the Committee are George 
C. Freeman, Jr., chairman, Richmond, Va.; 
Catherine Anagnost, Chicago, Ill., Charlotte C. 
Dunnebacke, Lansing, Mich., Maurice H. Merrill, 
Norman, Okla., Charles S. Murphy, Washington, 
D.C., John T. Subak, Philadelphia, Pa., George 
Joseph Vining, Washington, D.C., and the ABA 
Board of Governors liaison, C. A. Carson III, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

In January 1971 the Law Library exhibits in 
the foyer of the Anglo-American Law Reading 
Room became a continuing feature. Two exhibit 
cases were added, and significant items in the 
collection are being displayed on a quarterly 
basis. Early Icelandic lawbooks were presented in 
the first exhibit, and the second exhibit covered 
American murder trials between 1678 and 1830. 
Both exhibits attracted widespread interest. 


SERVICES TO CONGRESS 


Requests from Members, staffs, and commit- 
tees of Congress, together with referred constit- 
uent inquiries, taxed the reference and research 
resources of the Law Library as never before. 
Much of this increase appears to be attributable 
to a growing appreciation for the benefits to be 
derived from the study of foreign legislative 
experience and comparative legal analysis across 
national boundaries. Congressional awareness of 
matters dealt with by foreign legislatures has 
expanded greatly. Law Library specialists in for- 
eign and comparative law must keep abreast of 
both American and foreign legislative concerns in 
order to be able to supply complete, up-to-date 
reports with a minimum of delay. 

Congressional inquiries were as diverse as they 
were numerous. In connection with proposed 
legislation, information was required on Euro- 
pean practices concerning the storage in data 
banks of information relating to a citizen’s credit 
rating, criminal record, and personal habits. 
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Research revealed that methods were being 
evolved to protect the individual’s privacy and to 
give him access to data banks so that he would be 
able to verify, correct, or amplify stored informa- 
tion about himself. In response to an inquiry 
about the unusually high rate of rehabilitation of 
criminals in the Netherlands, it was determined 
that approaches to premiminary investigation, 
trial, sentencing, institutionalization, probation, 
and release in that country are scientifically 
adapted to the mental condition of the subject. 
The study also showed the types of penal and 
treatment centers to be so variegated that the 
funds and manpower necessary to administer the 
system would not be justified on any basis other 
than the high rate of rehabilitation and low crime 
rate of that country. 

The U.S. Congress also asked for and received 
information on legislation concerning drunken 
drivers; the Nuremberg War Crimes Trials and the 
U.S. position in Vietnam; whether the new Hun- 
garian election regulations are indeed, as re- 
ported, more liberal; how Canada and England 
provide equal broadcasting time for politicians; 
whether Hungarian visa requirements have be- 
come more lenient; where martial law had been 
invoked during the past 10 years; what countries 
provide tax privileges to armed forces; whether 
the People’s Republic of China has adopted trade 
laws; which countries had transferred to local 
governmental units the authority for establishing 
labor policy relating to hiring, promotion, vaca- 
tions, working conditions, etc.; and sequestration 
actions against British and French property in 
Egypt. 

Other Congressional inquiries that called for 
worldwide legislative sampling or comprehensive 
appraisal covered such subjects as the representa- 
tion of capital cities in State legislatures; political 
broadcasting regulations; mining safety laws of 
European countries; expunction of criminal 
records as a reward for good behavior; taxation 
of artists; antiquity laws in the field of marine 
archeology; immigration laws of the world; polit- 
ical campaign spending laws; and civil service 
appointment of judges. Earlier studies on gun 
control legislation, narcotic laws, and emergency 
or preventive detention laws were revised and 
updated. 
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Altogether, Congressional requests resulted in 
some 500 separate studies totaling nearly 7,300 
pages, almost double the number for the previous 
year. Most of these called for both legai and 
linguistic competence in locating, analyzing, 
translating, and organizing the data required. In 
addition, nearly 200 specific translation pages 
and over 200 pages of bibliographies were pre- 
pared. 

The Law Library in the Capitol, containing a 
basic working collection of American law and 
manned by two attorneys, provided information 
in answer to some 17,000 queries requiring the 
use of 14,300 volumes and the loan of 3,000 
volumes. The Anglo-American Law Reading 
Room, staffed by four full-time reference librar- 
ians, and the Congressional documents col- 
lection, under the direction of a _ technical 
information specialist in legislative reference, 
provided informational and reference services in 
response to 70,800 direct requests from Congres- 
sional and other users, answered an additional 
11,500 telephone inquiries, and lent almost 
15,300 items. 


OTHER REFERENCE AND RESEARCH SERVICES 


The Law Library also receives requests for legal 
information from Federal agencies, the judiciary, 
the bench and bar, other units of government, 
legal scholars and law students, prisoners, foreign 
embassies, officials and institutions, and ordinary 
citizens. Some of these inquiries involved only 
brief responses but others required detailed study 
and interpretation. Answers were supplied by 
staff members or, when sufficient time was not 
available, inquirers were referred to other sources 
of information. Many of the questions were 
related to the legal aspects of various human 
problems, particularly in the area of personal 
status law. Reports prepared in this category 
covered a wide range of subjects, including the 
following: 


Marriage and recognition of foreign divorce 
under the law of Japan. 


Customary law on divorce in Nigeria. 
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Adoption under the Hebraic law and under the 
law of the People’s Republic of China, Yemen, 
and Pakistan. 


Extraterritoriality rights of American citizens in 
Morocco. 


Legitimacy laws in Guyana. 


Workmen’s compensation law for labor accidents 
in Chile. 


Customary marriage law in Rhodesia. 


Criminal laws of Czechoslovakia on crimes com- 
mitted against the state by foreigners. 


Islamic law of divorce in Egypt. 


Personal status law for Chaldean Catholics in Iraq. 


Laws pertaining to juveniles in Jamaica. 


Legality of a divorce obtained in Israel-occupied 
Jordan. 


Carrier liability under Japanese law. 
Arrest and detention in Vietnam. 


Nationalization laws and regulations involving 
the Suez Canal. 


Other inquiries concerned the qualifications 
for holding diplomatic posts in Cuba, the consti- 
tutionality of a rape conviction of two U.S. 
servicemen by German courts under the NATO 
agreements, the right of aliens in Mexico to sue 
the state, and the customs law of Korea in 1961. 
Two studies on tribal marriages in the Philippines 
were incorporated into administrative decisions 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice. 

Over 300 special studies and reports—some 
2,100 pages in all—were prepared in response to 
inquiries from non-Congressional sources. A total 
of 82,000 persons used the reference and reader 
service facilities of the Law Library during the 
fiscal year, submitting over 110,000 requests for 
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legal information and bibliographical material. In 
addition, almost 39,000 telephone inquiries were 
received. Some 365,000 items were consulted on 
the premises, 14,000 volumes were loaned, and 
4,000 photoduplication orders were filled. 
Among the many requests received by mail were 
450 letters from prisoners, a considerable in- 
crease over past years. 

Specialists on the Law Library staff prepared 
60 translations of various legal materials for 
Government use. Sixty-two bibliographies were 
compiled, among them extensive surveys of the 
sources of laws concerning immigration, citizen- 
ship and rights of aliens in sub-Saharan Africa; 
legislation, court reports, and periodicals for sub- 
Saharan Africa; ancient law in German; the legal 
system of Israel; Japan and international law; and 
traditional Chinese law. Work continued on bibli- 
ographies of Communist Chinese newspaper legal 
literature, Japanese writings on Communist 
Chinese law, North Korean legal literature, and a 
guide to Western language literature on Southeast 
Asian law. Several legal specialists on the staff 
were summoned as expert witnesses for the 
Government in court hearings. 

To maintain direct and current access to both 
primary and secondary foreign sources, several 
divisions of the Law Library have undertaken 
indexing projects. The Hispanic Law Division 
continued to expand its indexes to Latin Amer- 
ican legislation and Hispanic legal periodicals. 
The Near Eastern and African Law Division is 
preparing a similar index to statutes and sub- 
sidiary laws within its areas of responsibility. 

The Law Library again supplied indexed arti- 
cles for the Index te Foreign Legal Periodicals, 
and a revised compilation was submitted for the 
Latin American section of Law Books Recom- 
mended for Libraries. 


SELECTION AND ACQUISITION OF MATERIALS 


During fiscal 1971 the acquisition policies of 
the Law Library were thoroughly reviewed and 
revised in accordance with current needs. New 
retention criteria were likewise formulated. Some 
26,000 separate items were searched against the 
files and nearly 3,000 of these were recom- 
mended for acquisition. Among the items pur- 
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chased was an early manuscript of the rare 
Joénsbok, a book of laws granted to the Ice- 
landers by King Magnus VI of Norway. 

Several trends in acquisition activity were 
noted during the year. The number of books and 
pamphlets acquired from French- and Italian- 
speaking African countries tripled and that of 
serial publications doubled in comparison with 
the previous fiscal year. Official gazettes and 
periodicals from French-speaking sub-Saharan 
Africa were placed on a purchase rather than an 
exchange basis, and a more regular flow of in- 
coming material has resulted. Although there 
were indications that conditions on mainland 
China are more settled than in recent years, 
publication of nonideological materials has not 
been resumed on a meaningful scale. Difficulties 
were encountered in the acquisition of certain 
South Korean law school journals, and Cuban 
and North Korean legal publications remained 
unavailable. 

Mya Saw Shin, senior legal specialist in the Far 
Eastern Law Division, while traveling in Burma 
and Thailand on a private trip, visited libraries 
and bookstores and acquired valuable material 
for the Burmese and Thai collections. 

Bound volumes in the Law Library collection, 
exclusive of law material classed in the general 
collection, now total 1,232,000. During the fiscal 
year 25,900 monographs, 3,900 serials, and 700 
briefs processed by the Law Library, as well as 
8,900 volumes classed in class K and KF by the 
Processing Department, were added to the collec- 
tion. After careful scrutiny, 9,400 unneeded vol- 
umes were eliminated from the collections and 
nearly 50,000 unprocessed and potentially dupli- 
cate items were disposed of. For the first time, 
total receipts of all items passed the million 
mark. Some 1,214,000 volumes, serial pieces, 
briefs, looseleaf inserts, and pocket parts were 
received, a 38-percent increase over the last fiscal 
year. Efforts to eliminate unnecessary and unpro- 
cessed materials resulted in the disposition of 
677 ,000 items, 39 percent more than last year. 


ORGANIZATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Organization and control of legal materials 
received in the Library of Congress remain the 
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primary responsibility of the Law Library, al- 
though nearly one-fourth of the intake—mainly 
American monographs—are classed by the Pro- 
cessing Department under the class K schedule. 
Unprocessed items received by the Law Library 
are shelflisted and classed according to the Law 
Library classification scheme and processed for 
filing and shelving within the collection. Legal 
specialists and other staff members with foreign 
language skills cooperate with the Law Library 
Processing Section in performing this work. 

Extraordinary effort was needed to maintain 
the collection in a usable and accessible condi- 
tion. Overcrowding of shelves, sometimes to the 
extent that floor storage was necessitated, was 
further complicated by the continuing augmen- 
tation of class KF. Preservation and micro- 
reproduction activities received concentrated 
attention, but much additional work is still 
required in these areas. The planning and coordi- 
nation of processing activities were the subject of 
an overall study by a Law Library coordinating 
committee. 

Unprocessed arrearages were eliminated in 
several divisions and appreciably reduced in 
others. Checking of unbound briefs and records 
toward incorporation into the bound record set 
was completed through the October term of 
1883. Reference collections maintained by the 
divisions were reviewed and modernized as 
needed. The position of supervisor of stack ser- 
vices was created in the American-British Law 
Division to improve control of stack operations, 
and changes were instituted to improve effi- 
ciency in this area. 

A major reorganization of the Anglo-American 
Law Reading Room collection had been sub- 
stantially completed by the end of the fiscal 
year. Infrequently used items were removed from 
the collection and the remaining materials were 
arranged in conformance with the class KF 
scheme. 

The requirement that current legal information 
be made available as soon as possible after publi- 
cation has led the Law Library to place orders 
for looseleaf services, pocket parts, and advance 
sheets. These items are received directly by the 
Law Library and recorded, processed, and dis- 
patched to their proper location immediately. 
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The amount of material entering the Law Library 
through direct sources more than doubled during 
the fiscal year. 

Ordinary maintenance of the  coilections 
involved the shelving of 432,000 pieces and the 
insertion of 822,500 looseleaf pages and 18,000 
pocket parts. 

A survey of the collection revealed that some 
57,200 items required binding or repair to place 
them in usable condition. Numerous additional 
items are so brittle that lamination or micro- 
copying will be necessary. A thorough study of 
bindery operations was conducted during the fis- 
cal year, and some 6,000 volumes were sent for 
binding. 

Special arrangements were made with the 
Preservation Office to restore deteriorating rare 
materials and to repair damaged bound volumes 
of U.S. bills in the Congressional Documents col- 
lection. Over 270 such volumes were repaired 
during the year. 

Plans were completed for a Law Library read- 
ing room for microform material. The room will 
provide storage for 8,000 reels of microfilm and 
will contain two microfilm readers, a reader- 
printer, and a microfiche reader. 


During the year some 500 reels of microfilm 
were prepared for the Law Library by the 
Library of Congress Photoduplication Service. 
These included 14 serial titles from Hungary, 
Egypt, Colombia, and Brazil, as well as 50 Euro- 


pean and Near Eastern monographs. Some 
48,200 microfiches were acquired to ultimately 
replace the second set of U.S. Supreme Court 
records and briefs. 

The Processing Department Class K Project 
classified some 19,000 volumes of American 
retrospective materials and 8,400 new volumes, 
bringing the total count since the operation 
began in 1967 to nearly 78,700 volumes. 


STAFF AND PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Lewis C. Coffin, law librarian for the last seven 
years, retired on May 28, 1971, after 40 years of 
service with the Library of Congress. Appointed 
to a position in the Card Division in 1931, Mr. 
Coffin subsequently served as assistant chief of 
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the Exchange and Gift Division, chief of the 
Order Division, assistant director of the Proces- 
sing Department, and associate director of that 
department. He has been president of the Inter- 
national Association of Law Libraries since July 
1968. Mr. Coffin was succeeded by Carleton W. 
Kenyon, former associate law librarian, on June 
14, 1971. Mrs. Helen L. Clagett, chief of the 
Hispanic Law Division, retired on January 29, 
1971, after almost 38 years of service with the 
Law Library. Mrs. Clagett played a major role in 
building the largest collection of Hispanic legal 
materials ever assembled and received numerous 
commendations for her work in preparing guides 
to the law and legal literature of Latin American 
republics. She was succeeded on April 19 by 
Rubens Medina, a member of the Paraguayan Bar 
Association who has taught courses in both U.S. 
and Latin American law schools. Mrs. Marlene C. 
McGuirl was promoted to the position of chief of 
the American-British Law Division on Decem- 
ber 1, 1971. Zenon Nizankowski, senior legal 
specialist in the European Law Division, retired 
on February 5, 1971, after 13 years of outstand- 
ing work with the Law Library. 

Members of the Law Library staff made a wide 
variety of contributions to the development of 
the profession through publication of original 
studies, presentation of papers, participation in 
the activities of legal organizations, teaching, 
consultation with visiting groups, and continuing 
education and training programs. Articles by 
staff members appeared in the Law Library Jour- 
nal, Special Libraries, and Slavic Review. Ivan 
Sipkov contributed a chapter on government tort 
liability in Bulgaria to a symposium published in 
Law in Eastern Europe, and Miss Kathryn Haun 
prepared A Chinese Glossary of International 
Conference Terminology. Staff members taught 
courses in law librarianship at the Department of 
Agriculture Graduate School and attended the 
Seminar on Law Library Operations given by the 
Law Librarians’ Society of Washington, D.C., and 
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the Institute on Law Library Administration 
sponsored by the American Association of Law 
Libraries. Law Library representatives also partic- 
ipated, in several cases as committee chairman, in 
the work of the American Bar Association, 
American Association of Law Libraries, Inter- 
national Association of Law Libraries, Federal 
Bar Association, American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, and the Women’s Bar Association. 
Mrs. McGuir! was elected president of the Law 
Librarian’s Society of Washington, D.C., for 
1971-72. Pilot training programs on the main- 
tenance of legal materials, technical processing, 
and reference services were conducted by Law 
Library personnel. 

The Law Library continued its close coopera- 
tion with the Friends of the Law Library of 
Congress and the American Association of Law 
Libraries (AALL) Committee on Liaison with the 
Library of Congress. The current officers of the 
Friends of the Law Library are: president, 
Robert N. Anderson, Virginia, vice presidents, 
William P.. McCracken, Jr., James O. Murdock, 
and John K. Pickens, secretary, Marion E. Harri- 
son, and treasurer, L. Alton Denslow, all of the 
District of Columbia. Members of the council are 
Frank J. Delany, John O. Dahlgren, Newell M. 
Ellison, Francis W. Hill, and Earl W. Kintner, all 
of the District of Columbia; Victor C. Folsum, 
Massachusetts; John N. Hazard, Harry A. Poth, 
Jr., and Lyman M. Tondel, Jr., all of New York; 
Price Daniel, Texas; and Mr. Coffin, law librarian, 
ex Officio. 

The AALL Committee on Liaison with the 
Library of Congress was under the chairmanship 
of William B. Stern, Los Angeles County Law 
Library. Committee members were Viola A. Bird, 
University of Washington Law Library; Morris L. 
Cohen, University of Pennsylvania Biddle Law 
Library; Dan F. Henke, University of California 
School of Law Library, Berkeley; Marija Hughes, 
University of California Hastings College of Law 
Library; and Mr. Coffin, law librarian, ex officio. 





Flexible managerial approaches and increased 
attention to the importance of individual staff 
members were emphasized by the Administrative 
Department during fiscal 1971. A comprehensive 
management planning program was established 
and improvements were made in organizational 
communications. 

The operational plans developed provide a 
foundation for organizing, staffing, directing, and 
controlling the activities of the department, 
based on goals set by each division dnd separate 
office. 

The department also increased its emphasis on 
safety and emergency preparedness during the 
year and extended its efforts in the preservation 
and restoration of the Library’s collections. The 
purchase of furniture and equipment for the 
Library became the responsibility of the depart- 
ment in fiscal 1971 as a result of the enactment 
of Public Law 91-280, which transferred this 
authority from the Architect of the Capitol to 
the Librarian of Congress. 

A landmark was reached in the department’s 
automation program, which has now progressed 
to the point where emphasis can be placed on 
direct application to service rather than on over- 
all system studies. 


APPLICATION OF AUTOMATION 


Automation highlights during the fiscal year 
included installation of a second computer in the 
Computer Service Center, expansion of the exist- 
ing on-line system to more locations, addition of 
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a second on-line system, and development of a 
support-team approach to new computer applica- 
tions. 

The computer has become an integral part of 
the Library, and added efforts were put forth 
during the year to enhance the technical com- 
petence of Library personnel through the devel- 
opment of training programs and_ technical 
standards for use in the Information Systems 
Office and in other offices using the central com- 
puter facility. 


Computer Service Center 


Early in fiscal 1971, a second IBM System/360 
Model 40 was installed in the computer service 
facility to handle the additional workload result- 
ing from increased automation activity within 
the Library and to improve the responsiveness 
and reliability of the teleprocessing network. 

Improved operating efficiencies were realized 
with the installation of the full Operating System 
(OS), which replaced the somewhat simpler Disk 
Operating System (DOS). This new software 
system provides a more flexible base for Library 
anolications and enables greater work through- 
put. 

Additional peripheral equipment and programs 
were installed to provide greater computer power 
and efficiency and to reduce cost. The core size 
was increased in order that more jobs could be 
run simultaneously. Two cathode ray tube (CRT) 
terminals were installed in areas of the Congres- 
sional Research Service to provide immediate 
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access to information on current legislative bills. 
By installing and testing two tape drives and two 
disk drives procured competitively, the Library 
of Congress became the first Government agency 
to take advantage of a cost-saving replacement 
program originated by the General Services 
Administration. Independently, the Library had 
procured, tested, and installed competitive disk 
packs at a savings in cost. 


Systems Development and Standards 


The Systems Development and Standards 
Office, which is responsible for installation, mon- 
itoring, and maintenance of the basic software in 
the Computer Service Center, investigated several 
versions of OS, developed standards, and in- 
stalled the latest release on one of the two 
computers. 

Automation standards were formally docu- 
mented and issued to all programers in the 
Library. Descriptions of installed and planned 
hardware and software were assembled to aid 
systems analysts and programers. A continuing 
programer training program was developed using 
primarily staff members as instructors. 

A series of seminars was instituted to improve 
professional communication and to help pro- 
gramers and systems analysts stay abreast of the 
state-of-the-art in their own and allied technical 
fields. Other offices within the Library and else- 
where in the legislative branch are regularly 
invited to assist in the coordination and com- 
munication of data on the use of computers. 

Work was completed this year on two impor- 
tant studies. A study of data organization dealt 
with organizing the Library’s growing comput- 
erized file and choosing an operating system 
which offers the best match for a recommended 
file design. The study, which covered 31 operat- 
ing systems, evaluated many alternatives for 
grouping, accessing, and storing the constituent 
data elements of the records needed for the oper- 
ations that make up the Library’s central biblio- 
graphic apparatus. 

The second study focused upon the terminal— 
the critical point at which the user will interact 
with the computerized file. Using detailed 
requirements at typical Library work stations, a 
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set of terminal modules was derived and 500 
manufacturers and suppliers were surveyed to 
find devices and technologies for each of the 
modules. 


Computer Applications 


Computer Applications Office teams again pro- 
vided support to a wide variety of activities in 
the Library. A general on-line program called the 
Customer Information Communication System 
(CICS) was installed experimentally late in the 
fiscal year and used to provide direct access to 
data in the computer-held file containing the 
Digest of Public General Bills and Resolutions. 
The experiment demonstrated the usefulness of 
the system in the Library. 

Information on budget, personnel, and payroll 
accounting was supplied by computer to the 
Library administration, and a new method was 
developed for producing camera-ready copy from 
computer files using an inexpensive coldtype 
composition device. Programs used in preparing 
the LC telephone directory and in support of the 
health facilities, the Payroll Office, and the 
Budget Office were also improved, and a review 
was begun to identify the future systems needs 
of the Accounting Section and the Personnel 
Office. Thirteen new terminals were installed 
during fiscal 1971. 

Computer support to the Congressional Re- 
search Service was increased during the year. 
The Service now has 29 terminals; five others are 
being used by committees of the Congress. The 
data base for the CRS citation file and indexing 
vocabulary was integrated, and the Selective Dis- 
semination of Information (SDI) service for 
researchers and Congressional users was ex- 
panded. The information recorded for the Digest 
of Public General Bills and Resolutions was 
restructured to permit more rapid and more 
economical production of camera-ready copy 
using a high-speed printer. Data from the Bill 
Digest file can also be retrieved on CRT termi- 
nals. 

Reference functions were supported through 
the development of four data bases which permit 
immediate production of copy for publication 
and cataloging control. Further advances in auto- 
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matic typesetting for Library products were 
made to assist Reference Department activities 
during the year. Generalized computer programs 
were created for processing bibliographic, biobib- 
liographic, and directory entries and to perform 
prephotocomposition processing for equipment 
operated by the Government Printing Office. The 


system was applied in preparing the Directory of 


Information Resources in the United States: 
Physical Sciences, Engineering, the text of which 
is now in machine-readable form and will be used 
in preparing subsequent editions. The automated 
data file for the National Directory of Latin 
Americanists was also updated using these com- 
puter programs. Work continued on the upgrad- 
ing of the master manuscript record file in the 
Manuscript Division. 

On the basis of a Copyright Office study com- 
pleted during the year, a preliminary design was 
developed for in-process and fiscal control sys- 
tems for fee services. As a pilot project, a Deposit 
Account Machine Posting (DAMP) system was 
installed. General specifications were prepared 
for automating the remainder of the office’s fee 
services, with the ultimate aim of providing sys- 
tems for handling all deposit account and indi- 


vidual cash transactions of the Copyright Office. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


A number of important management studies 
and surveys were conducted during fiscal 1971. 
Major effort was devoted to a study of Library 
contracting and procurement operations, devel- 
opment of a departmental reporting system, and 
creation of procedures for sampling the Library’s 
collections to determine physical condition. 
Office equipment repair, printing and dupli- 
cating, microfilm storage, and the impact of the 
National Program for Acquisitions and Catalog- 
ing upon the operations of the Binding Office 
were subjects for cost studies. Work flow was 
analyzed and procedural recommendations were 
made regarding space planning, Personnel Opera- 
tions Office functions, and the Photoduplication 
Service. 

Considerable attention was devoted to emer- 
gency planning and to protection of the staff, the 
buildings, and the Library collections. Building 
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evacuation plans were developed and drills con- 
ducted in the Annex and Capitol Page School. 
Priority was given to fire protection planning for 
both the existing Library of Congress Capitol Hill 
buildings and the Madison Memorial Building. 


Buildings Management 


Operation, maintenance, and protection of the 
Library’s physical structures, utilities, and 
grounds are responsibilities of the Buildings Man- 
agement Office. 

Cooperation from the resident forces of the 
Architect of the Capitol and buildings managers 
in the Public Buildings Service of the General 
Services Administration was excellent. 

A number of major projects were undertaken 
during fiscal 1971 to improve the Library’s facili- 
ties. The Computer Service Center in the Annex 
Building was enlarged and provided with a mod- 
ern air-conditioning system. A similar project was 
completed at the Navy Yard Annex to provide 
the additional space needed for the computer to 
be used in the second and final phase of the Card 
Division’s automation program. New bookstacks 
were added in the Annex Building. Alterations 
and repairs to the storm drainage system were 
completed. Work was begun on the installation 
of an additional elevator in the Annex Building 
and the improvement of two elevators in the 
Main Building. Exterior window and door open- 
ings are being reconditioned, and lighting of the 
grounds surrounding the Main Building is being 
improved. Plans were completed for a new cen- 
tralized fire security monitor system and an 
emergency power facility for the elevators. 

In addition to discharging its extensive cleaning 
and janitorial responsibilities in the Library 
buildings on Capitol Hill, the Buildings Services 
Section also responded to 7,224 requests for ser- 
vices in connection with meetings, relocations, 
and other special activities. 

The Special Police made 1,190 general inspec- 
tions of the buildings during the fiscal year and 
prepared 570 inspection reports on such subjects 
as need for maintenance, accidents, complaints, 
fire hazards, security, and thefts. They also 
recorded the number of visitors to the Library— 
some | ,190,668 persons in all. 
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Space Planning and Utilization 


The Buildings Management Office was involved 
in more than 60 space adjustments during the 
fiscal year. Major projects included relocation of 
the MARC Development Office, the Office of the 
Assistant Director for Preservation, the American 
Law Division of CRS, the Office of the General 
Counsel, two divisions of the Law Library, the 
Office of the Chief Internal Auditor, eight units 
of the Card Division, and the Buildings Manage- 
ment Office itself. 


James Madison Memorial Building Planning 


After more than 12 years of planning for a 
third building, construction work on the Library 
of Congress James Madison Memorial Building 
started on May 1, 1971. Construction will be 
carried out in three separate contractual phases: 
Phase I, which is now in progress, includes exca- 
vation of the site and pouring of a concrete mat 
and exterior concrete foundation walls up to 
grade level along Independence Avenue and First, 
Second, and C Streets, SE.; Phase II covers the 
purchase of exterior marble and granite; and 
Phase III involves construction of the super- 
structure and completion of the interior. 

A budgetary request for funds amounting to 
$15,610,000 for the excavation and foundation 
work and for ordering the exterior stone was 
deferred by Congress in fiscal 1970. The request 
was again included in the Architect of the 
Capitol’s 1971 budget request and approved on 
August 18, 1970 (P.L. 91-382). Work on the 
final drawings and specifications for Phase I con- 
struction was accelerated following this approval. 
Although the Architect of the Capitol issued 
formal invitations to bid on Phase I on Decem- 
ber 1, 1970, there was some delay in the contract 
award because of the Presidential Proclamation 
suspending the Davis-Bacon Act. 

On April 22, 1971, an award for the Phase I 
construction was made to the Henry A. Knott 
Company, a division of Knott Industries, Inc. 
The contract time of 370 calendar days began on 
May 1, 1971; thus, work is due for completion 
by May 4, 1972. 

During the month of May the contractor 
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enclosed Square 732 with an eight-foot plywood 
fence and moved in excavation, drilling, and pile- 
driving equipment. On June | trucks began haul- 
ing away the estimated 406,000 cubic yards of 
dirt to be removed. On the same day the first of 
about 360 soldier piles were driven. By the end 
of June excavation was approximately 25 per- 
cent complete and two-thirds of the piles had 
been driven. 

Final documents for the purchase of granite 
and marble under Phase II were being prepared 
by the Associate Architects at the close of the 
fiscal year. 

The Architect of the Capitol’s 1972 budget 
request included $71,090,000 for Phase III of 
the project, construction of the superstructure 
and interiors. The House Committee on Appro- 
priations approved this request, and an amend- 
ment to delete funds for the proposed Madison 
Building was defeated on the floor of the House 
on June 4. The Senate concurred with the re- 
quest and funds were approved on July 9, 1971 
(P.L. 92-51). 

During the fiscal year 80 drawings were pre- 
pared by the Building Planning Office and sub- 
mitted to the Architect of the Capitol and to the 
Associate Architects for incorporation in the 
final working drawings and specifications. These 
drawings reflected building requirements not pre- 
viously defined, changes in organization, and 
adjustments necessary to provide additional 
space for the Congressional Research Service, the 
needs of which have expanded as a result of its 
increased responsibilities under the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970. 

As the year ended, office and area layouts were 
being prepared as a basis for the development of 
plans for furnishing and equipping the building, 
completion of which is scheduled for the spring 
of 1975. 


Financial Management 


During fiscal 1971 the Library received 
$66,848 325.72 from direct appropriations, 
working fund advances and transfers, and gift, 
trust, and revolving funds. Appropriations to the 
Architect of the Capitol for use in support of the 
Library amounted to $17,264,700, including 
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$15,610,000 to begin construction of the James 
Madison Memorial Building. New appropriations 
during the year included a transfer of $350,000 
for furniture and furnishings from the Architect 
of the Capitol to the Library, an initial $30,000 
to enable the Librarian to assist the Parlia- 
mentarian of the House of Representatives in 
updating Hinds’ Precedents of the House of 
Representatives and Cannon’s Precedents of the 
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House of Representatives, and a no-year appro- 
priation of $110,709 to enable the Congressional 
Research Service to prepare a revised edition of 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America—Analysis and Interpretation. 

For fiscal 1972 a total of $68 053,250 was 
appropriated directly to the Library. A detailed 
comparative statement of new budget (obliga- 
tional) authority for 1971 and 1972 follows. 





Increase 
or 


1971 decrease 


1972 





Salaries and expenses, Library of Congress 
Copyright Office o's 
Congressional Research Service 
Distribution of catalog cards 
Books for the general collections 
Books for the Law Library 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped 
Organizing and microfilming the papers of the Presidents 
Furniture and furnishings 
Supplementation of Hinds’ Precedents of the House of 
Representatives and Cannon’s Precedents of the House 
of Representatives ; 
Revision of the Constitution of the United States 
of America—Analysis and Interpretation 
Public Law 480: 
U.S.-owned foreign currency 
U.S. currency 


Total 


. 1 $23,183,000 
3,906,000 
5,653,000 
9,000,000 

800,000 
140,000 
7,647,000 
150,500 
3 350,000 


$33,476,000 
4,586,000 
7,166,000 
9,726,750 
971,000 
156,500 
8,550,000 


2 $10,293,000 
680,000 
1,513,000 
726,750 
171,000 
16,500 
903,000 
—150,500 


454,000 104,000 


30,000 76,000 46,000 


110,709 —110,709 


2,148,000 
241,000 


2,625,000 
266,000 


477,000 
25,000 





$53,359,209 $68,053,250 $14,694,041 





1 Includes $377,086 which was transferred to GSA for rental space. 
2 Of this amount, $7,145,000 represents funds for the National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging 
(NPAC). In previous years these funds were appropriated to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 


transferred to the Librarian of Congress for expenditure. 


3 Transferred to the Library from the Architect of the Capitol for obligation and expenditure after the fiscal year 


began. 


Appropriations to the Architect of the Capitol 
on behalf of the Library for fiscal 1972 also 
included the $71,090,000 to complete construc- 
tion of the James Madison Memorial Building 
and $1,162,000 for structural and mechanical 
care of Library buildings. 

The Library’s payroll system was revised at the 


beginning of the new tax year. One of the more 
notable changes was the issuance of composite 
checks for employee salaries being paid and de- 
posited into a particular bank. The Library was 
one of the first Federal agencies to adopt this 
cost-saving procedure which, through early trans- 
mittal to the bank of certified listings of the 
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employee names and amounts, ensures that the 
employee’s account is credited with his salary on 
payday. 

Budget control reports were also revised to 
provide additional financial information. 

The General Accounting Office completed an 
audit of vouchering processes which began in 
fiscal 1970. 

Expanding programs in the Library, partic- 
ularly in computer applications and the preserva- 
tion of Library materials, required additional 
effort on the part of the Contracting and Pro- 
curement Office during the fiscal year. Several 
items of peripheral computer equipment were 
obtained to replace existing, more expensive 
equipment or for evaluation and testing, and two 
contracts were awarded for equipment and furni- 
ture for the new preservation workshops and 
laboratory. Some 635 items of excess furniture 
and equipment having an estimated original 
acquisition cost of nearly $78,000 were obtained 
for the Library through the General Services 
Administration’s surplus property utilization 
program, and excess Library property originally 
costing $91,000 was turned over to GSA for 
disposal. 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


The Library’s mail and correspondence, tele- 
communications, current and archival record 
management, in-house printing and distribution, 
and receiving and supply are the responsibility of 
the Central Services Division. For this division, 
fiscal 1971 was a recerd year in many respects. 
Nearly 3 million pieces of mail were dispatched, 
and freight handling increased by 20 percent over 
the previous year. The number of teletype 
messages received increased by over 18 percent. 

A major forms review program, completed by 
the Paperwork Management Section during the 
year, resulted in substantial cost savings. In addi- 
tion to processing more than 1,300 form re- 
quests, 250 new forms were designed and nearly 
400 obsolete and seldom-used forms were 
cancelled. 

Records management activities also included 
the development of subject classification outlines 
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for the correspondence files of the Law Library, 
the MARC Development Office, the Serial 
Division, and the Welfare and Recreation Asso- 
ciation. As a part of the continuing paperwork 
management program, the staff completed 29 
records reviews in various departmental and divi- 
sional offices. Over 650 cubic feet of records 
were transferred from active files to storage or to 
the Library of Congress archives, and almost 
1,300 cubic feet of obsolete records were de- 
stroyed. 

Minor revisions and additions were made to 
improve the usability and reduce the bulk of a 
guide prepared earlier as an aid to Congressional 
offices in the establishment and operation of 
their files. In January a copy was sent to each 
new Member. Seventy-nine visits were made to 
36 Congressional offices to assist staff members 
in developing or applying paperwork manage- 
ment procedures. 

In July 1970 the coldtype composing system 
in the Administrative Services Section was ex- 
panded, and the volume of camera copy prepared 
during fiscal 1971 increased by 61 percent over 
the preceding year. The most significant achieve- 
ment, however, was the composition, in record 


time, of the 1970 Annual Report of the Librar- 
ian of Congress. The Library’s in-house printing 
capability was also improved through the acquisi- 
tion of new equipment and the achievement of 
increased productivity and efficiency. 


PERSONNEL 


Personnel Office activities showed a dramatic 
increase during fiscal 1971, particularly in the 
areas of staff counseling and the processing of 
employee relations cases and problems. The 
Placement Office received a record 10,000 appli- 
cations for employment, an increase of 40 per- 
cent over fiscal 1970. There was continued 
cooperation with Federal and community 
agencies concerned with the employment of 
veterans, the handicapped, the disadvantaged, 
and other special groups. Qualified minority 
group candidates for positions at all levels were 
actively sought. Continuing efforts to place 
former staff members separated through reduc- 
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tions in force in 1969 and 1970 succeeded in the 
reemployment of 15 persons this year. Over 
1,000 appointments were made to the Library 
staff, and more than | ,700 placements, transfers, 
and reassignments were processed. 

In the position classification program, em- 
phasis was shifted from broad periodic classi- 
fication surveys to a system under which changes 
are reported as they occur and classification 
actions taken on an individual basis. Compre- 
hensive position classification surveys were 
completed during the year in connection with 
reorganization of the Photoduplication Service, 
Binding Office, three sections of the Card 
Division, and the Catalog Management and Serial 
Divisions. 


PRESERVATION AND RESTORATION OF 
COLLECTIONS 


In broad terms, the mission of the Preservation 
Office is to provide the Library of Congress with 
a balanced program for the preservation of its 
collections. The evolution of this program will 
have great impact on the preservation and conser- 
vation of library and archival materials through- 
out the world. Particularly noteworthy steps 
taken to improve and expand the office’s opera- 
tions in fiscal 1971 include appointment of a 
preservation research officer and a restoration 
officer, remodeling of the restoration workshops, 
and the initiation of a training program for per- 
sonnel of the Binding Office. Key staff members 
continue to serve on national and international 
preservation committees and to furnish guidance 
and assistance to libraries, archives, and other 
inquirers relating to preservation problems. 

In an effort to attack binding and preservation 
problems on a long-range basis, the binding 
officer initiated a volume-by-volume examination 
of the general collections and, during the course 
of the year, flagged more than 75,000 volumes 
for restoration, rebinding, or microfilming as 
resources permit. This survey will continue dur- 
ing fiscal 1972. Approximately 191,000 volumes 
were bound by commercial binderies. 

As the unit responsible for all major moves and 
transfers of Library collections, the Collections 
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Maintenance Office has a varied and demanding 
schedule. In fiscal 1971 the office completed the 
transfer of the Serial Division collections, a move 
begun in June 1970. The most extensive task 
undertaken during the year involved the shifting, 
expanding, and cleaning of materials in class H 
(social sciences), a project that will continue long 
into fiscal 1972. The office also packed and 
moved more than 20,000 cubic feet of copyright 
deposit materials from the Annex Building to the 
Pickett Street Annex Building. The moves were 
conducted with a minimum of disruption to 
Library operations and with little or no damage 
to the materials being moved. 

Some 2,693,000 pages were prepared by the 
Preservation Microfilming Office and sent to the 
Photoduplication Service for microfilming during 
the year. In addition, the staff searched and posi- 
tively identified 224 volumes previously classed 
as unidentifiable because they lacked covers, title 
pages, and other identifying marks. 

Approximately 1,500 other volumes of brittle 
material were screened, selected, and processed. 
Some 350 folio volumes in the brittle books col- 
lection were sent for repair, returned to the 
stacks, or sent to be microfilmed for preserva- 
tion. Hundreds of other volumes were repaired or 
processed in accordance with established guide- 
lines. 

Close cooperation among the office staff, the 
custodial divisions and their subject specialists, 
and the Library’s selection officer ensures that 
the best available judgment is brought to bear 
upon the selection of brittle materials for micro- 
filming. 

By the end of the year approximately $45,000 
worth of new laboratory equipment was on order 
and specifications were being prepared for the 
remaining essential items. The basic equipment 
for the laboratory will be installed early in fiscal 
1972, when the research staff is expected to 
report for duty. 

Fiscal 1971 saw a continuation of restoration 
work on rare and irreplaceable items from the 
collections. Improved staff proficiency was given 
special attention through both on-the-job and 
off-site training. Most apparent was the complete 
renovation of the restoration workshops and the 
installation of the new equipment and furnishings. 
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Deck 1, South, in the Annex Building was 
made available to the Photoduplication Service 
during the fiscal year, and it was thus possible to 
expand and rearrange units of the Reference, 
Special Services, Microphotographic, and Photo- 
graphic Sections as manpower, shelving, and 
materials became available. Supplementary air 
conditioning and humidity control systems for 
the master negative microfilm vault were placed 
in service at the end of the year. 

Sales volume increased by 10 percent, passing 
the $2 million mark for the first time in the 
34-year history of the Photoduplication Service. 
However, this rise was insufficient to offset the 
12 percent increase in operating expenses and, as 
a result, a net loss of $78,594 was sustained. This 
is the second consecutive year that expenses 
exceeded sales. 

The number of requests submitted to the 
quick-copy stations increased 28 percent, and the 
number of copies produced at these stations 
increased by 19 percent to a total of 174,500. 

Under the project to microfilm the papers of 
the Presidents of the United States in the Li- 
brary’s collection, 82 reels of the papers of James 
Garfield and 341 reels of the papers of Woodrow 
Wilson were completed. 

Over 1.8 million exposures were made in con- 
nection with the filming of more than 1,000 
currently published newspapers, periodicals, and 
government publications. In a related program 
for preserving deteriorating back files, nearly a 
million additional images were produced. 
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The microfilming of 125 major newspapers, 32 
periodicals, and 53 official gazettes from India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, and Indonesia at the 
P.L. 480 office in New Delhi continued, with a 
total of 432,733 exposures being produced. 

Under the program for conversion of nitrate 
negatives in the Library’s prints and photographs 
collections to safety base film, some 1,200 soft 
prints and 4,200 copy negatives were prepared. A 
total of 1% million exposures were made in con- 
nection with the Library’s program for the film- 
ing of brittle books, an increase of 25 percent 
over the previous year. 

In cooperation with the Copyright Office, the 
Photoduplication Service made substantial pro- 
gress on the program to preserve all copyright 
applications from 1870 to the present. Some 1% 
million microfilm exposures were produced from 
bound volumes for the years 1943-66, and over 
half a million exposures were made from card 
files for the years 1898-1931. 

Under the Card Division program to reproduce 
all LC cards requested with card numbers for the 
years 1898-1939, the Photoduplication Service 
produced almost 6% million electrostatic prints 
on card stock, a 30-percent increase over fiscal 
1970. 

Total negative microfilm exposures produced, 
excluding those for catalog cards, rose to 14.8 
million, an increase of 36 percent; positive micro- 
film footage increased 18 percent to a total of 
7.1 million feet. Excluding catalog cards, some 
1.1 million electrostatic prints were prepared in 
the Photoduplication Service, an increase of 22 
percent. 





The centennial year of the Copyright Office in 
the Library of Congress provided the occasion 
for a retrospective review of the Federal copy- 
right system since its inception in 1790, but at 
the same time the proliferation of printed matter 
and other media demanded that primary atten- 
tion be directed toward the future. In a society 
tending to become more oriented toward the 
production and use of intellectual materials, 
copyright and bibliographic control are of the 
utmost importance. As in 81 of the past 100 
years, the number of works registered in the 
Copyright Office again increased during fiscal 
1971, and more deposits were contributed to the 
collections of the Library than ever before. 

The sense of nostalgia associated with centen- 
nial retrospections was, indeed, intensified by a 
growing uneasiness within the copyright com- 
munity. Rapid changes in modes of reproduction 
and communication harbinger the reshaping of 
whole industries and the emergence of new and 
as yet unclear problems. Various techniques are 
now readily available for the simple, inexpensive 
reproduction of ccpyrighted material, and re- 
lated systems for packaging, delivery, and trans- 
mission of information are being improved. The 
increasing availability of technical means for 
obtaining quick access to such material presents 
the prospect of basic realignment of established 
patterns of information supply and distribution. 
Such changes will necessitate new mechanisms 
for providing the economic support required to 
ensure the creation and dissemination of works 
of authorship. 
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Chapter 6 


The 
Copyright Office 


Proposals for revision of the copyright law had 
given rise to the hope that a proper legislative 
foundation could be laid for resolving the prob- 
lems generated by the technological innovations 
of our time. Progress toward the enactment of a 
revised law was slow during the past year. The 
need for change is widely felt, however, and the 
Copyright Office is optimistic in anticipating new 
legislation that will meet the demands of the last 
quarter of the 20th century. 


GENERAL REVISION OF THE COPYRIGHT LAW 


At the beginning of the new fiscal year, S. 543, 
91st Congress, as approved by the Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on December 10, 
1969, was pending before the full committee. As 
mentioned in last year’s report, Senator John L. 
McClellan, chairman of the subcommittee, an- 
nounced on August 17, 1970, that no further 
action on the bill would be taken in the Senate 
during the remainder of that session, chiefly 
because of unresolved problems relating to the 
carriage of broadcast signals by cable systems. 

On February 8, 1971, Senator McClellan re- 
introduced the revision bill in the 92nd Congress 
as S. 644, which is substantially identical to 
S. 543 as approved by the subcommittee in the 
preceding Congress. In introducing the new bill, 
Senator McClellan indicated that he expected the 
Federal Communications Commission to reach a 
conclusion before long on the rules it proposed 
to issue concerning cable system carriage of 
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broadcast signals, after which the Senate commit- 
tee could proceed with its consideration of the 
revision bill. 

The Federal Communications Commission con- 
ducted a thorough set of hearings on various 
problems associated with cable television during 
the month of April 1971 and later indicated that 
it expected to decide on its rules for cable system 
carriage of broadcast signals by the first week in 
August. 

A tentative agreement in principle between 
representatives of the cable television industry 
and the major producers of copyrighted motion 
picture television programs was announced on 
June 14, 1971, after a long period of negotia- 
tions. Shortly thereafter, the television broad- 
casters declared their strong opposition to the 
terms of this agreement. 

On July 15, 1971, as another new fiscal year 
began, Senator McClellan introduced S.J. Res. 
132 to extend until December 31, 1972, the 
duration of subsisting copyrights that had been 
renewed but would otherwise expire before that 
date. In introducing this bill, Senator McClellan 
summarized the situation regarding the revision 
bill as follows: 


It is apparent that the Congress cannot complete 
action during this session on the legislation for general 
revision of the copyright law. The copyright revision bill 
has been delayed for several years principally because of 
the cable television controversy. More recently the 
Congress has been awaiting action by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission on the necessarily related 
communications aspects of CATV. The Congress has 
now been advised by the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission that the Commission 
anticipates completing its current CATV rule-making 
proceedings before the start of the summer recess of the 
Congress. Clearly, however, adequate time will not 
remain for action on the revision bill and, therefore, it is 
necessary to consider another temporary extension of 
copyrights. 


THE YEAR’S COPYRIGHT BUSINESS 


Gross receipts of the Copyright Office for fis- 
cal 1971 amounted to $2,089,620. The number 
of registrations reached 329,696, almost 4.2 per- 
cent above the previous year’s alltime high of 
316,466. Increases were noted in nine of the 14 
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classes of registrations. Over 96,000 books (in- 
cluding “book materials”) and 95,000 musical 
compositions were registered during the year, 
representing increases of 8.7 percent and 7 per- 
cent, respectively, in these classes. Foreign and 
ad interim registrations showed an increase of 
nearly 7 percent, most of which was attributable 
to the registration of musical compositions of 
foreign origin. Renewals declined considerably 
during the year, reflecting the decrease in original 
registrations during World War II, as did registra- 
tions of maps and commercial prints and labels. 
The Examining Division rejected 8,236 applica- 
tions, 2.3 percent of the total number received, 
and 44,543, or 12.4 percent, were entered on the 
record after correspondence. Almost 531,000 
articles were deposited for registration, a sub- 
stantial increase over fiscal 1970. The volume of 
recorded assignments and related documents, on 
the other hand, declined by 8.3 percent. 

A total of 2,224,615 cards were prepared by 
the Copyright Office during the fiscal year. The 
Cataloging Division transferred 832,185 cards to 
the Service Division for inclusion in the copy- 
right card catalog, 67,791 cards were supplied to 
other departments of the Library, and 251,001 
cards were sold to subscribers. 

Written requests to the Copyright Office for 
general information increased by 17 percent over 
the previous fiscal year, reaching 26,321, and 
long distance telephone requests for general 
information rose 21 percent to 7,943. Some 
4,000 persons visited the Public Information 
Office, an increase of 5 percent over fiscal 1970. 
A slight decrease was noted in the number of 
hours of reference search work for which a fee is 
charged. There was a noticeable leveling off in 
the number of search requests from publishers of 
microreproductions and reprint editions. 

Additional statistical details may be found in 
the comparative tables appearing at the end of 
this chapter. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Nineteen regular issues of the Catalog of Copy- 
right Entries were published during fiscal 1971 
and eight others were compiled for publication in 
fiscal 1972. The Cataloging Division also com- 
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piled and published the fifth cumulative volume 
in a series on motion pictures, a descriptive list of 
more than 35,000 motion picture films accepted 
for registration from 1960 to 1969, inclusive. 
Entitled Catalog of Copyright Entries, Cumula- 
tive Series; Motion Pictures, 1960-1969, this pub- 
lication is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, for $8. 
The set of five catalogs covering the period 
1894-1969 is available at $48. 

A looseleaf indexed edition of the Compen- 
dium of Copyright Office Practices was placed on 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents in the 
spring of 1971. Originally made available to the 
general public on July 4, 1967, under the terms 
of the Administrative Procedure Act, as amended 
(Title 5, U.S.C. §552), the manual had previously 
been available only on microfilm or as an expen- 
sive photoreproduction. By the close of the fiscal 
year, over | 000 copies of the Compendium had 
been sold. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE COLLECTIONS 


During fiscal 1971 the Copyright Office trans- 
ferred a record number of deposits—316,972 


items in all—to the Exchange and Gift Division. 
These materials were either added to the collec- 
tions of the Library or held for other purposes, 
including exchanges with other libraries and 
governmental agencies. 

Registrations resulting from action taken by 
the Compliance Section of the Reference Divi- 
sion numbered 16,099. The value of the deposit 
material thus made available for the collections 
of the Library was estimated to be more than 
$610,000. Of these registrations, 80 percent 
resulted from searches initiated by the Com- 
pliance Section, 19 percent from requests made 
by other departments of the Library, and 1 per- 
cent from cases referred by either the Examining 
or Service Divisions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


The steadily increasing size and complexity of 
work connected with the registration process 
posed a growing challenge to the orderly adminis- 
tration of the statute. Fortunately, with assist- 
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ance from the Information Systems Office of the 
Administrative Department, it was possible to 
begin testing the feasibility of automation in a 
functional context. Operation of the experi- 
mental deposit account machine posting (DAMP) 
project began in the latter part of the fiscal year. 
Designed to demonstrate the applicability of 
automated processes to the deposit account 
recordkeeping system in the Copyright Office, 
the project is operating in parallel with the 
present manual system used in the Accounting 
Unit of the Service Division’s Fiscal Control 
Section. 

Excellent progress was made in the microfilm- 
ing of primary copyright records for security 
purposes. Almost 1.8 million copyright applica- 
tions were prepared for filming, 1% million from 
bound volumes from 1946 through 1967 and the 
remainder from cards for the years 1898-1937. 
Of the estimated 14% million frames to be filmed 
in this five-year program, over 6 million have 
now been completed. 

The Regulations of the Copyright Office were 
amended at the close of the fiscal year through 
the addition of a new subsection, 202.15(c), 
which redefines the deposit requirement for 
motion picture films. The new amendment pro- 
vides a more flexible definition of “‘best edition” 
and permits the deposit of copies actually desired 
for the collections of the Library rather than 
those conforming to unvarying specifications for 
gauge and the like. The amendment makes man- 
datory the deposit of photographic reproduc- 
tions of certain portions of videotaped works, in 
addition to copies of the videotapes themselves 
in cases where first publication occurred exclu- 
sively in videotape form. To replace the motion 
picture agreement scheduled to expire on August 
15, 1971, a new agreement was drafted which, in 
addition to permitting the return of deposited 
motion picture films subject to the right of the 
Librarian to recall copies within a specified time 
limit, requires that copies of good quality be 
supplied on recall and that a performance bond 
of no more than $200 be posted in certain cases. 

At the conclusion of calendar 1970, the sixth 
general segment of the copyright card catalog 
and related card indexes was inaugurated. The 
five previous segments cover the periods 
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1870-97, 1898-1937, 193845, 1946-54, and 
1955-70. Although integration of the last two 
completed segments into a single index covering 
the period 1946-70 is contemplated, further 
integration of the older indexes is impossible 
because of their incompatible nature and the 
dimensions of the cards used. 


LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


In addition to enactment of the sixth interim 
copyright extension bill (P.L. 91-555) and the 
reintroduction of a bill for general revision of the 
Copyright Law (S. 644), fiscal 1971 saw several 
interesting developments in copyright and related 
areas. 

Protection against unauthorized duplication or 
piracy of sound recordings was the purpose of 
§. 646, a bill introduced early in the session of 
the new Congress by Senators John McClellan 
and Hugh Scott. On March 30, 1971, a com- 
panion bill, H.R. 6927, was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Richard Fulton. The bill was passed by 
the Senate and, on July 1, 1971, was approved 
by the Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, 
and Copyrights of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment providing for the 
expiration on December 31, 1973, of the copy- 
tight protection granted for sound recordings. 

Provision for taxation of sums received from 
the transfer of rights in literary, musical, and 
artistic property at the capital gain rate was 
included in H.R. 843, introduced by Representa- 
tive Edward Koch in January 1971. Similar legis- 
lation had been introduced in earlier Congresses. 

Representative Ogden Reid introduced H.R. 
8812 (June 1, 1971), which amends title II of 
the Social Security Act to exclude from the cate- 
gory of excess earnings income derived from the 
sale of certain copyrights, literary, musical, and 
artistic compositions, and the like prepared by or 
for the taxpayer before his 65th birthday. On 
June 24, 1971, an identical bill, H.R. 9424, was 
introduced by Representative John Monagan. 

Authorization for the establishment and main- 
tenance by the Librarian of Congress of a library 
of television and radio news programs was pro- 
vided by H.R. 35, a bill introduced on Janu- 
ary 22,1971, by Representative Spark Matsunaga. 
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Similar to legislation presented during the pre- 
vious Congress by Senator Howard Baker, Jr., 
and Representative Richard Fulton, the bill 
carried a proviso that “the Librarian shall first 
promulgate such regulations pertaining to the 
procedure for obtaining said copies as will secure 
from infringement any copyright or other restric- 
tions which may exist, and, in so doing, the 
Library shall not be subject to suit for infringe- 
ment.” 

A bill to require that recordings of songs or 
other verbal material set to music be accom- 
panied by a printed copy of the words, H.R. 666, 
was introduced by Representative John Dingell 
on January 22, 1971. Establishment of a uniform 
Federal law of unfair competition was the sub- 
ject of S.647, a bill introduced by Senators 
McClellan and Scott on February 8, 1971. Simi- 
lar measures had been introduced in the preced- 
ing Congress. 

On May 14, 1971, Senator Quentin Burdick, 
for himself and 11 other Senators, introduced 
S. 1866, a private bill granting special 75-year 
copyright protection for Mary Baker Eddy’s 
Science and Health; With Key to the Scriptures, 
including “all editions thereof in English and 
translation heretofore or hereafter published.” 
The bill was passed by the Senate, in amended 
form, on July 22, 1971. 


JUDICIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The sole outstanding action against the register 
of copyrights at the beginning of the fiscal year 
was an attempt to compel the issuance of an 
amendment to the Regulations of the Copyright 
Office denying registration of copyright claims in 
works containing “advertising relating to ciga- 
rette and tobacco products and their use.” The 
case of Lewis v. Kaminstein, Civil Action No. 
428-69-A in the U.S. District Court for the East- 
ern District of Virginia, was terminated upon 
the plaintiff's unopposed motion, dated Decem- 
ber 28, 1970, for dismissal with prejudice. 


Subject Matter and Scope of Copyright Protection 


Two copyrighted books by and about the 
deceased nightclub entertainer Lenny Bruce were 
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central to an infringement action against the pro- 
ducers of a biographical movie entitled Dirty- 
mouth in Marvin Worth Productions et al. v. 
Superior Films Corporation et al., 319 F.Supp. 
1269 (S.D.N.Y. 1970). While the court approved 
issuance of a preliminary injunction, the judge 
took note of “some few jokes which I find to 
involve stock situations and to lack the quality of 
originality necessary to render them copyright- 
able” and “ta few items which in my opinion are 
entirely factual in nature, and thus not entitled 
to protection.” 

A commercial label containing more than 50 
words of text together with a pictorial represen- 
tation of a woman and a pair of scissors was held 
a “proper subject of copyright protection” in 
Abli, Inc. vy. Standard Brands Paint Co., 323 
F.Supp. 1400 (C.D. Cal. 1970). In addition to a 
finding of originality, the court found that the 
label “‘was more than merely descriptive and was 
dictated by more than functional considera- 
tions.” 

A comparison between similar textile designs 
invelved in an infringement action occupied the 
court in Slifka et al., d.b.a. Lonsdale Mills v. 
Citation Fabrics Corp., 169 US.P.Q. 545 
(S.D.N.Y. 1971), which denied a motion for pre- 
liminary injunction “however things might stand 
with the designs alone.” Characterized by 
“marked similarities” and yet exhibiting “differ- 
ences in execution,” the two designs were 
deemed “far from identical.’ Nevertheless, the 
opinion noted that the colors in the two fabric 
samples “are strikingly similar, and this is a 
factor to be weighed despite the agreed non- 
copyrightability of color as such.” The court 
contrasted the overall effect of the two designs, 
noting “the feeling quality and sensory impact of 
the whole,” in addition to the “feeling of 
measure and order” produced by the “regular 
rectangular stripes” of the plaintiff's fabric on 
the one hand, and on the other, the “quality of 
speedy movement quite different in its impact” 
produced by the defendant’s “more jagged 
motif.” The court observed further that “both 
parties have worked in a heavily traveled terrain 
where comparatively modest distinctions may be 
sufficient to avoid charges of infringement.” 

The last point was also emphasized by the 
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same court in Concord Fabrics, Inc. v. Genera- 
tion Mills, Inc., 169 U.S.P.Q. 470 (S.D.N.Y. 
1971), which involved a copyrighted design of 
“large alternating squares of Madras-type pat- 
terns and solids.” Conceding the validity of the 
plaintiff's copyright “only for purposes of the 
pending motion [for preliminary injunction] ,” 
the court noted that “‘a basic fabric design called 
‘Indian Madras Plaid’ is not original with plain- 
tiff’ but was apparently satisfied that the 
plaintiff's design achieved a sufficiently “‘distin- 
guishable variation” to meet the requirement of 
originality. The court remarked: “At least where 
a design concept has been worked over by many 
prior designers, the showing of originality nec- 
essary to uphold the validity of a copyright is 
small.” 

The motion was denied, however, with the 
paradoxical observation that the validity of the 
copyright depends upon an analysis which 
“moves, in the end, very close to the argument 
defeating the charge of infringement,” since 
“small variations by subsequent designers may 
protect them from charges of infringement” 
where the basic design is not original. Having 
compared the two designs, the court found that 
their respective differences, though “small,” were 
nevertheless “meaningful ones,” and that “‘[t]he 
end result of these differences...is that de- 
fendant’s fabric is considerably more lively in 
appearance.” 

In Covington Fabrics Corp. et al. v. Artel Pro- 
ducts, Inc., 169 U.S.P.Q. 26 (S.D.N.Y. 1971), an 
action for infringement of a copyrighted floral 
design on textile fabric produced an opposite 
result. The opinion took note that “[f]loral 
designs are copyrightable, and the configuration 
of the design, including such detail as petals and 
leaves, often requires ‘an appreciable amount of 
creative skill and judgment.’” Although com- 
parison of the two floral designs disclosed “some 
minor differences with respect to the shape of 
some petals and the placement of some flowers 
and leaves within the arrangement,” the court 
found both designs “virtually identical” in many 
portions and concluded: “We think that due to 
the shapes and sizes of the flowers and leaves, 
their arrangement within the pattern and the 
overall appearance, the average observer would 
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probably find the designs substantially similar.” 

Much of the court’s language in the preceding 
case was patterned after the opinion in Thomas 
Wilson & Company, Inc. v. Irving J. Dorfman 
Company, Inc., 433 F.2d 409 (2d Cir. 1970); 
cert. denied, 401 U.S. 977 (1971), which 
affirmed judgment for the plaintiff in an action 
for infringement of a pansy design in lace for 
women’s lingerie. Observing first that ‘neither 
the Constitution nor the Copyright Act refers to 
originality in the creative sense,” the court went 
on to say that “the required creativity for copy- 
right is modest at best,” and that the “configura- 
tion” of plaintiff's design, “including such details 
as petals and leaves, required an appreciable 
amount of creative skill and judgment.” The final 
pronouncement suggested an almost reluctant 
concession: “‘While plaintiffs lace design is not 
what the phrase ‘work of art’ ordinarily calls to 
mind, it possesses more than the ‘faint trace’ of 
originality required.” 

In Couleur International Ltd. v. Opulent 
Fabrics Inc. et al., 169 U.S.P.Q. 294 (S.D.N.Y. 
1971), the court described the infringing work as 
“a plodding copy across the board with only 
childishly disingenuous deviations.” The compar- 
ison of fabric samples upon which the infringe- 
ment ruling was based is instructive: 

Each design is based upon a repetition of six stripes. 
Corresponding stripes are of identical width, and con- 
tain only slightly different figures and patterns: plain- 
tiff’s circles surrounded by dots become defendant’s 
rounded-off squares surrounded by dots ...; spirals 
become concentric squares; small repeating triangles 
become small repeating diamonds. The spacing of the 
similar figures is the same in the two versions. One of 
the defendant’s samples is printed in colors which are 
identical to those in one of plaintiff’s fabrics... . 
Defendant’s other fabric sample changes colors some- 
what; orange is substituted in some places for brown, 
the brown that remains is darkened, and a blue replaces 
red in one of the stripes. But this blue is the identical 
shade plaintiff uses in a differently colored version of its 
design. ... Finally, the fabric materials are a similar 
polyester, defendant’s being somewhat thinner and les 
elastic. 


Invoking the authority of Judge Learned Hand, 
who had characterized the legal test for infringe- 
ment as “vague,” the court described the 
decision-making process as “necessarily” ad hoc, 
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involving “‘a particularized assessment of the 
facts in any given case.” Extra-legal factors also 
enter in. “Good eyes and common sense may be 
as useful as deep study of reported and unre- 
ported cases, which themselves are tied to highly 
particularized facts. “Although the court con- 
ceded that “the fabrics in this case are not 
identical,” the differences in the designs were 
considered to be “so small that, when taken 
together with defendant’s conceded ‘borrowing’ 
from plaintiffs design, the deviations come 
across vividly as the kind of ‘studied effort to 
make minor distinctions’ which is ‘itself evidence 
of copying.’ ” 


Publication 


A number of important aspects of publication 
in the copyright sense were considered in an 
actior for declaratory judgment invalidating 
copyright in a monumental sculpture donated to 
the city of Chicago by its author, Pablo Picasso. 
In The Letter Edged in Black Press, Inc., v. 
Public Building Commission of Chicago, 320 
F.Supp. 1303 (N.D. Ill. 1970), the court held 
that a general publication occurred without the 
required statutory notice. The court mentioned 
by way of contrast the case in which “an artist 
shows a painting to a selected group of his 
friends, for the limited purpose of obtaining their 
criticism,” noting that in such event “the publi- 
cation will be said to be limited and thus not 
divestive of the artist’s common law copyright.” 

Of special interest in the case is the holding 
that publication of the maquette or model with- 
out notice sufficed to dedicate the monumental 
counterpart to the public domain. The court 
reasoned that copyright could have existed only 
in the maquette at the time Picasso signed the 
deed of gift, since the monumental sculpture did 
not exist at that time. 

The maquette “was an original, tangible work 
of art which would have qualified for statutory 
copyright protection. ... [W]hen the maquette 
was published without statutory notice Picasso’s 
work was forever lost to the public domain. 
When the monumental sculpture was finally com- 
pleted it could not be copyrighted for it was a 
mere copy, albeit on a grand scale, of the 
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maquette, a work already in the public domain.” 

Apropos the exhibition of the model, the court 
found that “there were no restrictions on copy- 
ing and no guards preventing copying. . . .” There 
is also the implication that the distribution of 
photographs likewise constituted a publication, 
inasmuch as “the press was freely allowed to 
photograph the maquette and publish these 
photographs in major newspapers and maga- 
zines.’ Moreover, “[o] fficials at this first public 
showing . .. made uncopyrighted pictures of the 
maquette available upon request. Were this 
activity classified as limited publication, there 
would no longer be any meaningful distinction 
between limited and general publication. The 
activity in question does not comport with any 
definition of limited publication.” 

A business organization engaged in executive 
counseling provided “a large leather bound 
book” on career advancement to prospective 
clients. Use of the book, which bore no copy- 
right notice, was restricted to the firm’s recep- 
tion room, and when a client departed, the work 
was retrieved by the receptionist. In Frederick 
Chusid & Company v. Marshall Leeman & Co., 
Inc. et al., 168 U.S.P.Q. 755 (S.D.N.Y. 1971), 
the court held that the book was clearly not pub- 
lished “because it was not permitted to be taken 
from the Chusid offices, and was too much to be 
memorized.” 

The effect of publishing uncopyrighted alpha- 
bets was examined in Bailey d.b.a. Lettergraphics 
Photo Process Lettering Service v. Logan Square 
Typographers, Inc. et al., 169 U.S.P.Q. 322 (7th 
Cir. 1971), an action for misappropriation of 
intellectual property. Regarding protection of 
the individual characters in plaintiff's alphabets, 
the court, relying on the Sears and Compco 
decisions, reasoned that “[s]ince no federal 
copyright has been obtained, such copying of 
published matter [alphabets freely used in pub- 
licly distributed printed matter] may not be 
prohibited, even if we assume that plaintiff's 
designs are unique, valuable, and the product of 
his own creative talent.” 

More specifically, “*[j] ust as Sears [Roebuck & 
Co.] had the right to make and vend copies of 
unpatented Stiffel lamps purchased on the open 
market, so also do defendants have a federal right 
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to make copies of plaintiffs letters and designs 
from printed matter distributed in the open 
market, to assemble complete alphabets from 
such public materials, and thereafter to use such 
copies in their own businesses.” In remanding the 
case to the State court on jurisdictional grounds, 
however, the court said that, while the “‘claimed 
monopoly interest” in the design of individual 
published letters must be rejected, “the aggregate 
value” of an unpublished “compilation of alpha- 
bets” may be protected independently of the 
Federal copyright and patent laws. 

In Marvin Worth Productions et al. v. Superior 
Films Corporation et al., mentioned earlier, the 
contention was made that portions of the 
allegedly infringing material were in the public 
domain since they were “derived solely from the 
transcripts or opinions” in criminal prosecutions 
brought against the late Lenny Bruce, by and 
about whom the copyrighted books in question 
were written. Referring to the “opposite” policy 
suggested by §8 of Title 17, U.S.C., the court 
dismissed the defense as being “without merit.” 
Indeed, “[t]o hold that such originally copy- 
righted material becomes somehow dedicated by 
use in the courts would permit the unraveling of 
the fabric of copyright protection.” 


Notice of Copyright 


The absence of the requisite notice of copy- 
right at the time general publication first 
occurred was held to invalidate copyright of a 
Picasso sculpture in The Letter Edged in Black 
Press, Inc. v. Public Building Commission of 
Chicago, discussed previously. Although the 
finished sculpture bore a copyright notice when 
it was formally dedicated at Chicago’s new Civic 
Center on August 15, 1967, the court found that 
the work had been placed in the public domain 
as early as September 20, 1966, when the 
maquette or model of the sculpture was placed 
on public exhibition at the Art Institute. The 
maquette lacked a notice, but the following 
legend was posted in the institute: 


The rights of reproduction are the property of the 
Public Building Commission of Chicago. © 1966. All 
Rights Reserved. 
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In addition to finding that “the display of the 
maquette constituted general publication,” the 
court noted that although the “Commission [the 
alleged copyright proprietor] was able to place 
improper notice at the showing, i.e., notice in the 
room, ...it did not comply with the statutory 
requirement that notice be placed on the work 
itself in order to be effective.’ The court’s 
opinion concluded with the observation that “a 
strict adherence to copyright law... .is also in 
consonance with the policy of enriching society 
which underlies our copyright system. The 
broadest and most uninhibited reproduction and 
copying of a provocative piece of public sculp- 
ture can only have the end result of benefiting 
society.” 

In Herbert Rosenthal Jewelry Corp. v. Gross- 
bardt et al., t/a Honora Jewelry Co., 436 F.2d 
315 (2d Cir. 1970), the court upheld use in the 
copyright notice of the letters “HR” within a 
diamond-shaped figure as the. name of the copy- 
right owner, on the ground that “the HR trade- 
mark was widely enough known to serve as an 
adequate substitute for the full Rosenthal 


name.” The case involved a jewelled pin in the 
form of a diamond-encrusted bee. In reference to 
earlier litigation between the same parties con- 


cerning a jewelled turtle pin the judge remarked: 
“Although the animals differ, the tune remains 
the same.” 

The accidental omission of the copyright 
notice from “a small percentage of plaintiff's 
fabric’’ did not prevent issuance of a preliminary 
injunction in Leon B. Rosenblatt Textiles Ltd. v. 
M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., 321 F.Supp. 186 
(S.D.N.Y. 1970), because the court held that §21 
of the statute negated any implication of aban- 
donment. Replying to the contention that the 
notice on the selvage of plaintiff's fabric did not 
occur at least once for every repeat of the design, 
the opinion observed that “(t]he design does 
not...repeat every 8% inches merely because 
one feature of the overall complex design so 
repeats; rather,...a repeat or copy of this 
design within the meaning of the notice require- 
ment of 17 U.S.C. §10 occurs only upon each 
repeat or copy of tie entire 18 inch design. 
Notice is required at least once on each turn of 
the roller; that is met here.” 


Registration 


The timeliness of filing for registration in the 
Copyright Office was considered by the court in 
Frederick Chusid & Company v. Marshall Lee- 
man & Co., Inc. et al., mentioned earlier. A delay 
of seven years between first publication and 
registration did not “bar plaintiff from maintain- 
ing an infringement action for acts occurring 
prior to deposit,” notwithstanding “the statutory 
requirement that copies be ‘promptly deposited’ 
after publication (17 U.S.C. §13).” 

Jewelled pins in the shape of a bee and a turtle 
made another courtroom appearance in Herbert 
Rosenthal Jewelry Corp. v. Zale Corporation et 
al., 323 F.Supp. 1234 (S.D.N.Y. 1971). A pre- 
liminary injunction was awarded on the grounds 
that a “lawfully issued certificate of registration 
ordinarily suffices to prove the validity of the 
copyright and plaintiff's ownership of it, if other- 
wise unchallenged.” 

In Concord Fabrics, Inc. v. Generation Mills, 
Inc., 169 U.S.P.Q. 470 (S.D.N.Y. 1971), the 
plaintiff had relied heavily upon the prima facie 
evidential value of its certificate of registration 
for a copyrighted Madras-type textile design but 
a preliminary injunction was denied. 

Conceding the validity of the copyright “only 
for purposes of the pending motion,” the court 
observed in an explanatory footnote that “it 
seems obvious that a certificate of registration is 
prima facie evidence of a valid copyright only ‘in 
the absence of contradictory evidence.’ . . . Here, 
defendant has introduced considerable evidence 
to cast serious doubt on the validity of plaintiff's 
copyright, and plaintiff cannot foreclose evalua- 
tion of this evidence merely by pointing to its 
certificate.” 

The value of the certificate was emphatically 
upheld in Covington Fabrics Corp. et al. v. Artel 
Products, Inc., 169 U.S.P.Q. 26 (S.D.N.Y. 1971), 
despite the defendant’s contention that the copy- 
righted pattern design was not original. In grant- 
ing a preliminary injunction, the court pointed 
out that the “certificate of registration is prima 
facie evidence of the validity of the copyright, 
and defendant has the burden of overcoming this 
presumption of validity.” 

In Thomas Wilson & Company, Inc. v. Irving J. 
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Dorfman Company, Inc., discussed previously, 
which dealt with a copyrighted lace design based 
upon a floral pansy motif, the court, in affirming 
judgment for the plaintiff, took note of the 
prima facie evidence of “‘a validly issued copy- 
right” which the defendant failed to overcome. 
Two versions of the pansy design had been regis- 
tered in the Copyright Office, and both certifi- 
cates contained errors which were not deemed 
fatal. The author named on each was the presi- 
dent of the plaintiff corporation rather than the 
corporation itself. This error was described in the 
opinion as “minor,...f{and] made in good 
faith.” Moreover, it “could not have affected the 
action taken by the Copyright Office.” Although 
the later of the two lace designs was “‘an adapta- 
tion” of the earlier one, apparently no mention 
of “new matter” appeared in the certificate of 
registration issued for the later version. The omis- 
sion was considered “potentially more serious” 
inasmuch as it could be viewed as “an attempt to 
obtain an unjustifiable extension of copyright 
monopoly,” but the court found it to have been 
“clearly innocent” in this case. 

Omission of any statement of new matter on 
the plaintiff's certificate of registration was like- 
wise involved in Runge v. Lee, 169 U.S.P.Q. 388 
(9th Cir. 1971); petition for cert. filed, 39 
U.S.L.W. 3558 (U.S. June 11, 1971) (No. 1808), 
where judgment for plaintif was upheld in an 
action for the infringement of a book on facial 
exercise which incorporated a previously pub- 
lished magazine article. The court stated that the 
omission “was innocuous and did not render the 
copyright invalid” but also declared that 
“[t] here was certainly no evidence that Runge’s 
application [for registration] was intended to or 
did in fact deceive or mislead anyone.” 

In Herbert Rosenthal Jewelry Corp. v. Gross- 
bardt, et al., t/a Honora Jewelry Co., mentioned 
earlier, the defendants contended that the publi- 
cation date on the copyright application was 
fraudulently changed from November 1964 to 
October 1962 after it was learned that the 
alleged copying occurred before the publication 
date originally given. The court ruled that the 
trial judge’s finding that “no fraud was practiced 
on the Copyright Office” was “surely not clearly 
erroneous.” 
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Ownership and Transfer of Rights 


Ownership of both original and renewal rights 
in the popular song ““Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad 
Wolf?” from the 1933 Walt Disney cartoon 
movie Three Little Pigs was the principal issue in 
Picture Music, Inc. v. Bourne, Inc., 314 F.Supp. 
640 (S.D.N.Y. 1970). Adaptation of the movie 
version of the song required incidental musical 
changes and additional lyrics, provided in part by 
a songwriter from whom plaintiffs claim derived. 
The court found that there had been no joint 
ownership in the song and “no collaboration” 
between the author of the original movie mate- 
rial and plaintiff's predecessor, whose contri- 
bution was not only “not a new version of the 
music or lyrics” but was even of doubtful copy- 
rightability. The opinion noted that “[t] he addi- 
tions were too insubstantial to induce an owner 
to share its copyrights or their ownership or do 
more than pay fair compensation for the services 
rendered.” The problem of employment for hire 
received considerable attention from the court, 
which used contemporary evidence of the inten- 
tion of the parties concerning transfer of inter- 
ests to resolve the basic issue of title in the 
defendant’s favor. The defendant had registered 
the renewal claims as proprietor of a work made 
for hire. The court held, however, that even if 
the plaintiffs predecessor in title had been 
adjudged an “independent contractor,” the 
evidence was conclusive that this party “con- 
veyed and intended to convey her contribution 
to the adaptation and arrangement of the original 
material together with... all her. . . copyright- 
able interest, original and renewal, in the song.” 

One of the issues discussed in the previously 
mentioned case of The Letter Edged in Black 
Press, Inc. v. Public Building Commission of 
Chicago was the defendant’s contention that the 
appearance without copyright notice of pictorial 
reproductions of the maquette of a monumental 
sculpture in various newspapers and magazines 
did not constitute divestive publication because 
the illustrations “were protected under the copy- 
right secured by the media in their own publi- 
cation.” In holding that the general notice 
applicable to the periodicals as a whole did not 
sustain copyright in the owner of the illustra- 
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tions, the court distinguished Goodis v. United 
Artists Television, Inc., 425 F.2d 397 (2d Cir. 
1970), which upheld the copyright of the author 
of a novel that had been published in a magazine 
in serial installments with only a general notice in 
the periodical in the name of its publisher who 
owned the serialization rights. 

Unlike the Goodis case, said the court, the 
newspapers and magazines publishing pictures of 
the maquette did not have sufficient interest in 
the work of art. Indeed, “‘[t] he publishers in the 
case at bar had no interest whatever in the 
pictures of the work that they published. 
Accordingly, the court finds that the copyrights 
of the publishers in their own publications do 
not serve to rescue the defendant’s copyright in 
this case.” 


Infringement and Remedies 


In Runge v. Lee et al., 169 U.S.P.Q. 388 (9th 
Cir. 1971); petition for cert. filed, 39 U.S.L.W. 
3558 (U.S. June 11, 1971) (No. 1808), a success- 
ful action for copyright infringement and unfair 
competition, the court upheld the irial judge’s 
exercise of discretion in awarding plaintiff the 
jury’s determination of $80,000 for compensa- 
tory damages from infringement of a book on 
scientific facial exercises, rather than the lesser 
amount of $64,235 stipulated by the defendants 
as the infringers’ profits. Also upheld were 
instructions to the jury on the question of 
whether the defendant had made an independent 
treatment of the subject matter or had merely 
copied from plaintiffs book. The instructions 
read in part as follows: “A new treatment of a 
subject matter that demonstrates its independent 
production, or using a prior work, as a model, is 
allowable and not an unlawful copy. If you find 
that a subsequent writer used her own labors, 
skills or common sources of knowledge open to 
all men, and that the resemblances are accidental, 
or arise from the nature of the subject matter, 
this does not amount to a wrongful copy- 
ing....” The jury’s finding against the defend- 
ants on this issue was sustained. 

Receipts from a trust fund composed of 
accumulated royalty earnings from sales of a 
copyrighted book were held taxable as ordinary 
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income rather than capital gain in Picchione et al. 
v. Comr. Internal Revenue, 54 T.C. 1490 (1970); 
aff'd, 169 U.S.P.Q. 65 (ist Cir. 1971); petition 
for cert. filed, 39 U.S.L.W. 3550 (U.S. June 7, 
1971) (No. 1789). The income in question 
derived from a copyright which the taxpayer sold 
in 1946 in exchange for specified future pay- 
ments. In 1950 the tax law was amended to 
exclude copyright from the definition of “capital 
assets.” In 1952 the taxpayer assigned his income 
rights to a trust, the receipts from which were at 
issue for the years 1964-66. Explaining its 
decision, the court stated that the “law in effect 
at the time payment is made [1964-66], rather 
than the time of the sale [of the copyright in 
1946] , determines the character of the income.” 

In Consumers Union of the United States v. 
Theodore Hamm Brewing Co., Inc., 314 F.Supp. 
697 (D.Conn. 1970), an action by a product test- 
ing and research organization for unfair commer- 
cialization of material published in Consumers 
Reports magazine, a preliminary injunction was 
granted because the defendant had distributed 
thousands of copies of an article on beer taken 
from the plaintiff's magazine and had made no 
challenge to the validity of the plaintiff's copy- 
right or the required notice of copyright. 

The lower court’s cumulative award of both 
the copyright proprietor’s damages and the 
infringer’s profits was upheld in Thomas Wilson 
& Company, Inc. v. Irving J. Dorfman Company, 
Inc., cited earlier, even though the same cus- 
tomer was involved in both the plaintiff's lost 
sales and the defendant’s infringing sales. Also 
upheld was the trial court’s calculation of the 
infringer’s profits. In reply to the defendant’s 
objection that certain costs had been omitted 
from the computations, the court noted the 
defendant’s failure to supply the omissions dur- 
ing the trial and pointed out that under the 
“statutory presumption” of 17 U.S.C. §101(b), 
the plaintiff had only to prove the defendant’s 
sales but the defendant had the burden of prov- 
ing “every element of cost”’ claimed by him. 

In Herbert Rosenthal Jewelry Corp. v. Zale 
Corporation et al, discussed previously, copy- 
right infringement was held to be “shown by 
establishing that the similarity between the 
products would lead ‘an average lay observer . . . 
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[to] recognize the alleged copy as having been 
appropriated from the copyrighted work.’ ”’ The 
court defined the average lay observer as one 
who “was not attempting to discover disparities” 
between the products. 


Unfair Competition and Other Theories of Protection 


Summary judgment for the defendants was 
affirmed in Sinatra v. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., et al., 435 F.2d 711 (Sth Cir. 1970); 
cert. denied, 169 U.S.P.Q. 321 (1971), an action 
for unfair competition brought by a professional 
entertainer against the producer and sponsor of 
radio and television commercials allegedly imita- 
tive of the voice, style, mannerisms, and the like 
exhibited in the plaintiff's rendition of a pop- 
ular song entitled “These Boots Are Made for 
Walkin’.” Copyright infringement was not in- 
volved since the proprietor of the music, lyrics, 
and arrangement of the song had licensed its 
commercial use on radio and television to the 
defendants for advertising purposes. 

Although the advertising campaign for tires 
built around the theme of “wide boots” admit- 


tedly involved “an imitation of plaintiff's re- 
corded performance of this particular song,” no 
actual tape or other recording of the plaintiff's 
voice was replayed, nor was the imitation falsely 


represented as a Nancy Sinatra rendition. 
Furthermore, no claim was asserted in the 
uniquely personal sound of individual vocal 
characteristics, but rather it was “the sound in 
connection with the music, lyrics and arrange- 
ment, which made her the subject of popular 
identification,” for which plaintiff sought protec- 
tion even though “as to these latter copyright- 
able items she had no rights.” 

Citing as controlling the twin cases of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. v. Stiffel Co., 376 U.S. 225 
(1964), and Compco Corp. v. Day-Brite Lighting, 
Inc., 376 U.S. 234 (1964), the court observed 
that “to allow unfair competition protection 
where Congress has not given federal protection 
is in effect granting state copyright benefits with- 
out the federal limitations of time to permit 
definite public domain use.” With a reminder 
that the motives of a copier in situations of the 
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Sears and Compco type were not relevant, the 
court also observed that, as a practical matter, a 
licensee ‘“‘may well be discouraged to the point of 
complete loss of interest” because of another 
clash with the copyright laws, namely, “the 
potential restriction which recognition of per- 
formers’ ‘secondary meanings’ places upon the 
potential market of the copyright proprietor.” 

In Jaeger v. American International Pictures, 
Inc., 169 U.S.P.Q. 668 (S.D.N.Y. 1971), a 
motion to dismiss the complaint was denied 
because, apart from the question of whether the 
“moral right” of artists as recognized abroad has 
any exact counterpart in American law, there 
was “enough in plaintiff's allegations to suggest 
that he may yet be able to prove a charge of 
unfair competition or otherwise tortious mis- 
behavior in the distribution to the public of a 
film that bears his name but at the same time 
severely garbles, distorts or mutilates his work.” 
Moreover, it was at least deemed arguable that 
the defendant represented to the public “that 
what the plaintiff had nothing to do with is the 
plaintiff's product.” 

The so-called piratical duplication of sound 
recordings, which has become a matter of great 
concern to the recording and music publishing 
industries both here and abroad, has generated 
much litigation as well as proposals for legislation 
ai.d an international convention. Particularly 
noteworthy are several of this year’s judicial 
decisions on the issue. In Tape Industries Associ- 
ation of America et al. v. Younger et al. 316 
F.Supp. 340 (C.D. Cal. 1970); appeal dismissed, 
401 U.S. 902 (1971), an action for declaratory 
judgment against the District Attorney for the 
County of Los Angeles, the issue was California’s 
“tape piracy” law, which plaintiffs contended 
was in conflict with the Federal Constitution and 
copyright law. 

The three-judge court rendered judgment for 
the defendants, rejecting the argument that the 
preemption doctrine enunciated in the above- 
mentioned Sears and Compco decisions “‘pre- 
cludes California and all other states from 
proscribing the mere duplication of unpatented 
and uncopyrighted material.” The opinion noted 
that the plaintiffs “do not imitate the product of 
the record companies. They actually take and 
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appropriate the product itself—the sounds re- 
corded on the albums—and commercially exploit 
the product. Sears and Compco would cover and 
immunize the plaintiffs here only if they had 
copied and imitated the product—that is, if they 
had listened to the sounds performed and em- 
bodied on the records and then had expended 
the necessary sums to copy and imitate the 
sounds on their own tapes.” 

A lower court’s denial of injunctive relief based 
upon the rulings of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Sears and Compco cases was ovet- 
turned in Capitol Records, Inc. v. Spies, 264 N.E. 
2d 874 (Ill. App. Ct. 1970), an action involving 
the manufacture and sale of magnetic-tape repro- 
ductions of uncopyrighted sound recordings. 
Holding the Sears and Compco decisions inappli- 
cable, the court relied instead upon /nternational 
News Service v. Associated Press, 248 U.S. 215 
(1918), to support its approval of a temporary 
injunction. As the opinion explained, “[t]he 
evidence reveals that Spies was not merely copy- 
ing unpatented or uncopyrighted articles, but 
that he was actually taking and appropriating 
Capitol’s product itself—the actual sounds re- 
corded on the albums. Spies was thus relieved of 
the necessity of contracting with various per- 
formers so that he might produce a recording; he 
needed only to wait until a particular rendition 
produced by Capitol became popular and then 
was able to take advantage of the existing 
market.”” The Court noted that “Capitol spent 
between $50,000.00 and $75,000.00 on each 
record album before releasing it for sale.” 

In Liberty U/A, Inc. v. Eastern Tape Corpora- 
tion et al., Action No. 7126 SC 259 in the North 
Carolina Court of Appeals, April 28, 1971, the 
International News Service decision was also held 
controlling because “the conduct of defendants 
here is so remarkably similar to the conduct con- 
demned in the /.N.S. case.” Affirming judgment 
in plaintiff's favor for the unfair appropriation of 
its sound recordings, in which “no statutory or 
common law copyrights” were claimed, the court 
conceded that the defendants’ conduct would 
have been immune if the copying consisted of no 
more than obtaining the same artist to record the 
same musical composition in an identical manner 
but pointed out that permissible copying of that 
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kind was “a far cry from appropriating, for use in 
competition with plaintiff, the very product 
which plaintiff produced with its own re- 
sources.” 

Also involved was a state statute enacted in 
1939 which expressly abolished “any common 
law right to restrict the use” of sound recordings 
sold in commerce. Enactment of the statute was 
apparently in response to a Federal court deci- 
sion in Waring v. Dunlea, 26 F.Supp. 338 
(E.D.N.C. 1939), holding that an orchestra con- 
ductor had a common law property right in his 
recordings, which could not be freely broadcast 
by radio without his permission. The court con- 
strued the word “use” appearing in the statute as 
being restrictively limited to the playing of the 
recording but not applicable to its duplication 
for sale in competition with the original record 
producer. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


International copyright continued to play an 
important role in the work of the Copyright 
Office in fiscal 1971. Of principal significance 
was the continuing effort to find solutions to the 
international copyright crisis resulting from the 
Stockholm Conference of 1967 and the Protocol 
Regarding Developing Countries that was then 
integrated into the Berne Convention. Other 
international activities involved such diverse sub- 
jects as type faces, phonograms, computers, and 
communications satellites. 

In September 1970, the Intergovernmental 
Copyright Committee of the Universal Copyright 
Convention (UCC) and the Berne Permanent 
Committee of the Berne Convention met in Paris 
to make final preparations for the diplomatic 
conferences to revise the two conventions. At 
issue was the fate of the Stockholm Protocol, the 
concessions that developed countries were willing 
to make to developing countries, and the future 
relationship between the Berne and Universal 
Conventions. The U.S. delegation included the 
register of copyrights, the assistant register of 
copyrights, and other members of the Copyright 
Office staff, as well as representatives of the 
State Department. 
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In February 1971 the World Intellectual Prop- 
erty Organization (WIPO) played host to repre- 
sentatives from 15 countries at the fifth session 
of the Committee of Experts on the Inter- 
national Protection of Type Faces. The assistant 
register of copyrights represented the United 
States. The main task of the committee was to 
examine preliminary drafts of the Special Agree- 
ment and Regulations for the Protection of Type 
Faces and Their International Registration. As 
proposed by WIPO, these documents will be 
submitted in due course to a diplomatic confer- 
ence scheduled to be held in Vienna in 1973. 

A committee of governmental experts met in 
Paris under the auspices of UNESCO and WIPO 
in March 1971 to prepare an international agree- 
ment to protect producers of phonograms against 
the unauthorized duplication of their recordings. 
The assistant register of copyrights served as 
chairman of the U.S. delegation, which included 
representatives of both Government and private 
industry, and was elected chairman of the meet- 
ing. 

As a result of the meeting, a draft text of a 
new convention was agreed upon that will pro- 
hibit, in the contracting states, the unauthorized 
manufacture, duplication, and importation of 
sound recordings, where such acts take place for 
the purpose of distributing the recordings to the 
public. It was further agreed that the draft text 
will be submitted to a diplomatic conference to 
be held in Geneva in October 1971. 

An advisory group of government experts met 
in Geneva in March 1971 under the auspices of 
WIPO to conduct a preliminary evaluation of 
various means for the legal protection of com- 
puter programs at the national and international 
levels. The group also discussed new international 
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arrangements or modifications of existing 
arrangements that might be necessary once a 
form of protection is adopted. 

In April 1971, UNESCO and WIPO convened a 
committee of governmental experts at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, to discuss copyright problems asso- 
ciated with the transmission of radio and tele- 
vision programs by communications satellite. As 
a result of the meeting, a draft text of a new 
convention prohibiting the unauthorized distri- 
bution of program-carrying signals communi- 
cated by satellite was adopted. The meeting 
recommended that the draft text be submitted to 
states and interested international nongovern- 
mental organizations and that further meetings 
be held on the subject. The assistant register of 
copyrights was chairman of the U.S. delegation, 
which also included representatives of the State 
Department and private industry. 

Hungary and Mauritivs adhered to the Univer- 
sal Copyright Convention during fiscal 1971. Its 
membership was thereby increased to 60 coun- 
tries (inclusive of the Philippines, whose official 
UCC status remains unclear). Upper Volta’s 
denunciation of the Berne Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works became 
effective during the fiscal year, reducing its mem- 
bership to 59 countries. There was no change in 
the membership, numbering 11 countries, of the 
International Convention for the Protection of 
Performers, Producers of Phonograms, and 
Broadcasting Organizations, commonly known as 
the Rome Convention on Neighboring Rights. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ABRAHAM L. KAMINSTEIN 
Register of Copyrights 


w 
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International Copyright Relations of the United States as of June 30, 1971 


This table shows the status of United States copyright relations with other independent countries of the world. 








The following code is used: 
ucCc Party to the Universal Copyright Convention, as is the United States. 
BAC Party to the Buenos Aires Convention of 1910, as is the United States. 
Bilateral Bilateral copyright relations with the United States by virtue of a proclamation or treaty. 
Unclear Became independent since 1943. Has not established copyright relations with the United States, 
but may be honoring obligations incurred under former political status. 
None No copyright relations with the United States. 
Country Status of copyright relations Country Status of copyright relations 
Afghanistan ..... None a Se None 
A ee None pb eee Bilateral by virtue of Mexico 
a a ee Unclear City Convention, 1902 
0 ee UCC Equatorial Guinea Unclear 
Argentina ....... UCC, BAC, Bilateral WE oes. om None 
EY < 6s «<< UCC, Bilateral Se gk iekae we enews Unclear 
ae UCC, Bilateral Peek oc lieceee UCC, Bilateral 
eee Unclear SS os 4 a kamene UCC, Bilateral 
MD % ale aS) 2 UCC, Bilateral ME @. Se 0 chal Unclear 
SNE... wa plea None ee Unclear 
ee BAC Germany ...... Bilateral; UCC with Federal 
a eee Unclear Republic of Germany 
BE Ciiekce 4. @ eee UCC, BAC, Bilateral a ee UCC 
ae None a a UCC, Bilateral 
Ns a, 6. en soe Unclear Guatemala ..... UCC, BAC 
ee Unclear Gee 66s Hae Unclear 
Cambodian . . 1 is UCC 0 ne Unclear 
Cymmenm 2... Unclear SE 6a neces Gat UCC, BAC 
ee UCC, Bilateral Holy See (Vatican 
Central African Gee « »-«lawdvats UCC 
Republic ..... Unclear ee BAC 
MN 6 <6 ew Unclear ae ee UCC, Bilateral 
MDGs 4.406. 4%e Unclear DE 6. std ada e UCC 
RENCE s. ewe eo. UCC, BAC, Bilateral ee ee UCC, Bilateral 
MDA. (oo ees Bilateral ae eee Unclear 
ME kk a BAC re er None 
Congo (Brazzaville) Unclear nD as es aetdedeies< None 
Congo (Kinshasa) Unclear EE <a, ech, ene UCC, Bilateral 
Cuma iw UCC, BAC, Bilateral eee ee UCC, Bilateral 
eee UCC, Bilateral SD che wee. wa UCC, Bilateral 
2 ae Unclear Ivory Coast ..... Unclear 
Czechoslovakia UCC, Bilateral . ree ee Unclear 
Dahomey ...... Unclear Es bece queues ucC 
ae UCC, Bilateral [Pree Unclear 
Dominican Republic BAC Me wvecécat tas UCC 
Eoefer 2 www UCC, BAC re Unclear 
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Country 


Status of copyright relations 


Country 


Status of copyright relations 





Kuwait 
OO as 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 
Liberia 
Libya 
Liechtenstein 
Luxembourg 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Maldives 
Mali 


Malta 


Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Morocco 
Nauru 
Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua . 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Oman. 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru ‘ 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 


Unclear 

UCC 

UCC 

Unclear 

UCC 

Unclear 

UCC 

UCC, Bilateral 
Unclear 

UCC 

Unclear 
Unclear 
Unclear 

UCC 

Unclear 

UCC 

UCC, BAC, Bilateral 
UCC, Bilateral 
Unclear 
Unclear 

None 

UCC, Bilateral 
UCC, Bilateral 
UCC, BAC 
Unclear 

UCC 

UCC, Bilateral 
None 

UCC 

UCC, BAC 
UCC, BAC 
UCC, BAC 
Bilateral 
Bilateral 
UCC, Bilateral 





Romania 
Rwanda 
San Marino 
Saudi Arabia 
Senegal . 
Sierra Leone 
Singapore . 
Somalia 
South Africa 
Soviet Union 
Spain 
Sudan 
Swaziland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria . 
Tanzania 
Thailand 
Togo .. 
Tonga 


Trinidad and 


Tobago 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
Uganda . 


United Kingdom 


Upper Volta 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Vietnam 
Western Samoa 
Yemen (Aden) 
Yemen (San‘a) 
Yugoslavia 
Zambia . 


Bilateral 
Unclear 

None 

None 

Unclear 
Unclear 
Unclear 
Unclear 
Bilateral 

None 

UCC, Bilateral 
Unclear 
Unclear 

UCC, Bilateral 
UCC, Bilateral 
Unclear 
Unclear 
Bilateral 
Unclear 

None 


Unclear 
UCC 
None 
Unclear 
UCC, Bilateral 
Unclear 
BAC 
UCC 
Unclear 
Unclear 
Unclear 
None 
ucc 
UCC 
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Copyright Registrations, 1790-1971 





Patent Office 3 
District Library of 
Courts ! Congress 2 Prints Total 








1790-1869 150,000 150,000 
1870 5,600 5,600 
1871 12,688 12,688 
1872 14,164 14,164 
1873 15,352 15,352 
1874 16,283 16,283 
1875 15,927 16,194 
1876 14,882 15,392 
1877 15,758 16,082 
1878 15,798 16,290 
1879 18,125 18,528 
1880 20,686 20,993 
1881 21,075 21,256 
1882 22,918 23,141 
1883 25,274 25,892 
1884 26,893 27,727 
1885 28,411 28,748 
1886 31,241 31,638 
1887 35,083 35,467 
1888 38,225 38,907 
1889 40,985 41,297 
1890 42,794 43,098 
1891 48,908 49,197 
1892 54,735 54,741 
1893 58,956 58,957 
1894 62,762 62,764 
1895 67,572 67,578 
1896 72,470 72,482 
1897 75 ,000 75,035 
1898 75,545 75,634 

80,968 81,416 
94,798 95,573 
92,351 93,299 
92,978 93,891 

97,979 99,122 
103,130 104,431 
113,374 114,747 
117,704 118,799 
123,829 124,814 
119,742 120,657 
120,131 121,141 
109,074 109,309 
115,198 115,955 
120,931 121,824 
119,495 120,413 
123,154 124,213 
115,193 116,276 
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Copyright Registrations, 1790-1971—Continued 





Patent Office 3 





Library of 
Congress 2 Prints Total 





115,967 117,202 
111,438 112,561 
106,728 107,436 
113,003 113,771 
126,562 127,342 
135,280 136,765 
138,633 140,734 
148,946 151,087 
162,694 164,710 
165,848 167,863 
177,635 180,179 
184,000 186,856 
193,914 196,715 
161,959 164,666 
172,792 175,125 
164,642 167,107 
151,735 153,710 
137,424 139,361 
139,047 141,217 
142,031 144,439 
156,962 159,268 
154,424 156,930 
166,248 168,663 
173,135 175,450 
176,997 179,467 
180,647 180,647 
182,232 182,232 
160,789 160,789 
169,269 169,269 
178,848 178,848 
202,144 202,144 
230,215 230,215 
238,121 238,121 
201,190 201,190 
210,564 210,564 
200,354 200,354 
203,705 203,705 
218,506 218,506 
222,665 222,665 
224,732 224,732 
224,908 224,908 
225,807 225,807 
238,935 238,935 
241,735 241,735 
243,926 243,926 
247,014 247,014 
254,776 254,776 
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Copyright Registrations, 1790-1971—Continued 





Patent Office 3 





Library of 
Congress 2 Prints Total 





264,845 264,845 
1964 278,987 278,987 
293,617 293,617 
286,866 286,866 
1967 294,406 294,406 
1968 303,451 303,451 
1969 301,258 301,258 
1970 316,465 316,465 
1971 329,696 329,696 





Total 150,000 14,002,856 55,348 18,098 73,446 14,226,202 





1 Estimated registrations made in the offices of the Clerks of the District Courts (source: pamphlet entitled 
Records in the Copyright Office Deposited by the United States District Courts Covering the Period 1790-1870, by 
Martin A. Roberts, Chief Assistant Librarian, Library of Congress, 1939). 

2 Registrations made in the Library of Congress under the Librarian, calendar years 1870-1897 (source: Annual 
Reports of the Librarian). Registrations made in the Copyright Office under the Register of Copyrights, fiscal years 
1898-1971 (source: Annual Reports of the register). 

3 Labels registered in Patent Office, 1875-1940; Prints registered in Patent Office, 1893-1940 (source: memo- 
tandum from Patent Office, dated Feb. 13, 1958, based on official reports and computations). 
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Registrations by Subject Matter Class, Fiscal Y ears 1967-71 





Subject matter of copyright 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 





Books (including pamphlets, leaflets,etc.) . . 80,910 85,189 83,603 88,432 96,124 
Periodicals (issues) 81,773 80,706 83,862 84,491 
(BB) Contributions to newspapers and 
periodicals 2,026 1,676 1,943 1,884 
Lectures, sermons, addresses 1,050 1,155 1,669 1,855 
Dramatic or dramatico-musical compositions. 3,214 3,213 3,352 3,553 
Musical compositions 79,291 80,479 83,608 88,949 95,202 
eae 2,840 2,560 2,024 1,921 1,677 
Works of art, m tg isi nks 4,855 5,236 5,630 6,807 7,916 
Reproductions of works of art 2,586 2,785 2,489 3,036 3,047 
Drawings or plastic works of a scientific or 
technical character a 695 628 552 835 924 
Photographs ... 722 734 936 1,171 1,160 
Prints and pictorial illustrations . 2,740 3,109 2,837 3,373 4,209 
(KK) Commercial prints and labels .. . 5,862 5,972 4,798 5,255 4,424 
Motion-picture photoplays ... . 1,771 1,450 1,066 1,244 1,169 
Motion pictures not photoplays 925 1,472 1,298 1,301 1,226 
Renewals of all classes 23,499 25,774 25,667 23,316 20,835 





294,406 303,451 301,258 31e, 329,696 





Number of Articles Deposited, Fiscal Years 1967-71 





Subject matter of copyright 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 





Books (including pamphlets, leaflets,etc.) . . 159,954 168,452 164,958 174,519 189,887 
Periodicals . . 162,763 162,988 160,707 166,976 168,114 
(BB) Cont:ibutions to newspapers and 
periodicals d 2,026 1,676 1,943 1,884 
Lectures, sermons, addresses 1,050 1,155 1,669 1,855 
Dramatic or dramatico-musical compositions. 3,599 3,563 3,751 3,993 
Musical compositions 101,071 101,704 103,164 110,010 116,537 
| re 5,680 5,120 4,047 3,840 3,352 
Works of art, models, or designs 8,549 9,016 9,688 11,736 13,394 
Reproductions of works of art 5,122 5,440 4,811 6,046 6,056 
Drawings or plastic works of a scientific or 
technical character .. 1,075 992 839 1,267 1,419 
Photographs By sank 14 1,186 1,239 1,565 2,080 2,056 
Prints and pictorial illustrations 5,453 6,212 5,671 6,740 8,417 
(KK) Commercial prints and labels ple 11,707 11,909 9,595 10,510 8,846 
Motion-picture photoplays 2,828 2,100 2,448 2,305 
Motion pictures not photoplays : 2,841 2,471 2,460 2,318 





485,416 476,010 505,995 530,933 
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Number of Articles Transferred to Other Departments of the Library of Congress ' 











Class Subject matter of articles transferred 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
A Books (including pamphlets, leaflets,etc.) . . 66,046 105,329 90,435 92,664 2 107,468 
B Peslodicals . ..... Bids ti Peak Sexier 169,963 172,193 169,671 175,301 176,259 
(BB) Contributions to newspapers and 
I ao 4s dae, p 0m ap > 82 2 1,696 2,026 1,676 1,943 1,884 
$4 Lectures, sermons, addresses ........ 0 0 0 0 0 
D Dramatic or dramatico-musical compositions. 394 313 221 100 41 
E Musical compositions ........... 23,430 24,485 25,021 25,235 25,567 
F EES PE eae ara ae 5,697 5,127 4,102 3,946 3,352 
G Works of art, models, or designs ....... 234 160 173 286 376 
H Reproductions of worksofart ....... 444 598 714 431 845 
I Drawings or plastic works of a scientific or 
een TT eee 0 2 2 0 0 
J i, EEE EE IE EE aa 44 37 28 28 42 
K Prints and pictorial illustrations ....... 464 643 819 370 614 
(KK) Commercial prints and labels .. . 57 38 350 98 409 
L Motion-picture photoplays ......... 294 3 142 52 63 4 
M Motion pictures not photoplays ....... 280 3 542 132 153 111 
| Re eg eer Taree ar eer ey 269,043 3 311,635 293,396 300,618 316,972 





1 Extra copies received with deposits and gift copies are included in these figures. For some categories, the 
number of articles transferred may therefore exceed the number of articles deposited as shown in the preceding chart. 

2 Of this total, 31,600 copies were transferred to the Exchange and Gift Division for use in its programs. 

3 Adjusted figure. 


Gross Cash Receipts, Fees, and Registrations, Fiscal Y ears 1967-71 








Increase or 
Gross receipts Fees earned Registrations decrease in 
registrations 
ae mr a ai ra cola Tar Sa $1,892,419.54 $1,812,036.15 294 406 +7,540 
aa eee 1,940,758.60 1,865 488.82 303,451 ~- +9,045 
ESSA ee ee 2,011,372.76 1,879,831.30 301,258 -2,193 
ee ne ae ee koe a 2,049,308.99 1,956,441.37 316,466 +15,208 
a ee a 2,089,620.19 2,045 457.52 329,696 +13,230 





:. eee re $9,983,480.08 $9,559,255.16 1,545,277 
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Summary of Copyright Business 





Balance on hand July 1, 1970 
Gross receipts July 1, 1970, to June 30, 1971 


Total to be accounted for 


Refunded ; 
Checks returned unpaid 
Deposited as earned fees . 


Balance carried over July 1, 1971 
Fees earned in June 1971 but not deposited until 
2) re $186,193.18 
Unfinished business balance 83,739.48 
Deposit accounts balance 239,905.62 
3,208.79 


$ 533,863.05 
2,089,620.19 





$2,623,483.24 


79,013.29 
4,384.35 
2,027 038.53 


$513,047.07 


$2,623,483.24 





Registrations Fees earned 





Published domestic works at $6 
Published foreign works at $6 
Unpublished works at $6 
Renewals at $4 


Total registrations for fee 


Registrations made under provisions of law permitting registration without pay- 
ment of fee for certain works of foreign origin 

Registrations made under Standard Reference Data Act, P.L. 90-396 (15 U.S.C. 
§290), for certain publications of U.S. Government agencies for which fee has 
been waived 


Total registrations . 


Fees for recording assignments 

Fees for indexing transfers of proprietorship 
Fees for recording notices of intention to use 
Fees for recording notices of use 

Fees for certified documents 

Fees for searches made 

Card service 


Total fees exclusive of registrations 


Total fees earned 


211,638  $1,269,828.00 
4,511 27,066.00 
80,394 482,364.00 
20,835 83,340.00 





317,378 $1,862,598.00 


12,312 


6 


329,696 





40,797.00 
21,816.00 
4,236.50 
22,399.50 
6,776.00 
77,525.00 
9,309.52 


182,859.52 


$2,045,457.52 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


TRUST FUND BOARD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 


MEMBERSHIP. Members of the Library of Con- 
gress Trust Fund Board at the end of the year 
were: 


Ex Officio 


John B. Connally, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Chairman; L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of 
Congress, Secretary; and Representative Wayne 
L. Hays, Chairman, Joint Committee on the 
Library. 


Appointive 


Mrs. Charles William Engelhard, Jr. (term ends 
March 8, 1975); and Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. 
(term ends March 18, 1973). 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. The Board did 
not meet in fiscal 1971. 


INCREASE IN INVESTMENTS. A gift of $250 
was received from Mr. John W. Auchincloss to 
augment the endowment of the Friends of Music 
in the Library of Congress. The permanent loan 
fund deposited in the Treasury, which had 
amounted to $5,247,916.50 on June 30, 1970, 
was increased by this gift to $5,248,166.50 on 
June 30, 1971. 


ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED BY FUNDS HELD 
BY THE BOARD. Income from these funds was 
used to provide a variety of services that would 
not have been possible otherwise and to acquire 
many unusual and rare items, including Slavic 
and Hispanic materials, Lincolniana, fine prints, 
and flute and band music. Four Prokofieff letters 
were added to the Library’s collections, and 
several music compositions were commissioned. 
Concerts and literary programs were presented in 
the Coolidge Auditorium. 


Summary of Income and Obligations ' 





Permanent 
loan account 2 


Investment 
account 


Total 





Unobligated funds carried forward from fiscal 1970 
Income, fiscal 1971 


$325,581.61 
209,923.15 


$ 75,525.42 
80,104.33 


$401,107.03 
290,027.48 





Available for obligation, fiscal 1971 
Obligations, fiscal 1971 


$535,504.76 
285,704.20 


$155,629.75 
52,544.47 


$691,134.51 
338,248.67 





Carried forward to fiscal 1972 $249,800.56 


$103,085.28 


$352,885.84 





1 See appendix 11 for a detailed statement on the trust funds. 


2 For income and obligations from the Gertrude M. Hubbard bequest, see appendix 11. 


454-199 O- 72-8 
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A special music festival brought musicians from 
many countries to the Library. The cataloging of 
the Norman P. Scala music collection was con- 
tinued, and the Stradivari instruments were 
repaired. 

Assistance was provided in obtaining photo- 
copies of unpublished Lincoln manuscripts, 
music manuscripts of the Civil War era, manu- 
scripts relating to America in European archives, 
and other materials. Assistance by blind persons 
in the braille music collection was arranged, and 
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work was performed on manuscript holdings in 
American history. Progress was made in the cata- 
loging of maps, including a valuable collection of 
oriental maps. Chairs were maintained in 


American history, music, and poetry in the 
English language. Consultant services were made 
available in connection with Hispanic, music, and 
other programs. The 22d National Exhibition of 
Prints was financed, and support was given to the 
Print Council of America and to the foreign and 
domestic acquisitions programs in the fine arts. 





Appendix 2 
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ACQUISITIONS 
AND ACQUISITIONS 


WORK 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE LIBRARY 


—_—_— — eS YS SS FF 





Total pieces, Additions, Withdrawals, 
June 30, 1970 1971 1971 


Total pieces, 
June 30, 1971 





Volumes and pamphlets 
Technical reports (hardcopy) ! 
Bound newspaper volumes 
Newspapers on microfilm (reels) 
Manuscripts (pieces) 
Maps 
Micro-opaques 
Microfiche ! 
Microfilm (reels and strips) ! 
Motion pictures (reels) 
Music (volumes and pieces) 
Recordings 
Discs 
Tapes and wires 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped 3 
Volumes 
Books in raised characters 
Books in large type 
Recordings (containers) 
Talking books on discs 
Talking books on tape 
Other recorded aids 
Prints and drawings (pieces) 
Photographic negatives, prints, and slides 
Posters 
Other (broadsides, photocopies, nonpictorial 
material, photostats, etc.) 


15,258,327 
1,276,000 
125,466 
213,726 
29,936,636 
3,315,210 
337,220 
472,155 
461,084 

2 121,749 
3,335,348 


258,387 
26,777 


1,194,475 
2,902 


2,212,283 
65,649 
2,061 
176,926 
3,136,473 
40,563 


984,540 


402,208 
21,896 
210 
15,244 
403,103 
67,099 
17,871 
124,752 
58,645 
36,916 
30,678 


36,307 
1,296 
41,892 


231 


469,325 
89,457 


446 
8,824 
$23 


1,467 


12 
33,379 
4,314 


1,026 
10,681 


35,834 
87 


221,228 
2,074 
8,000 


10 


600 


15,660,523 
1,264,517 
121,362 
228,970 
30,338,713 
3,371,628 
355,091 
$96,907 
519,728 
158,665 
3,366,026 


294,694 
28,073 


1,200,533 
3,046 


2,460,380 
155,106 
2,061 
175,298 
3,137,297 
41,076 


985,407 





1 62,953,957 


1,828,390 


317,246 


64,465,101 





1 Includes materials from the Science and Technology Division not previously reported; 1970 figures adjusted 


accordingly. 
2 Adjusted figure. 


3 Includes books deposited in regional libraries for the blind and physically handicapped. 





REPORT OF THE 


RECEIPTS BY SOURCE 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 1971 





Pieces, 1970 Pieces, 1971 





By purchase 
Funds appropriated to the Library of Congress 


Books for the blind and physically handicapped 

Books for the Law Library 

Books for the general collections 

Copyright Office 

Distribution of catalog cards 

Congressional Research Service ! 

Preservation of motion pictures 

Public Law 480 

Salaries and expenses, Library of Congress 
Reprints and books for office use 
Microfilm of deteriorating materials 


Funds transferred from other Government agencies 


Aerospace Technology Division 
Federal Research Division 

Higher Education Act, Title II—C 
Other working funds 


Gift funds 


American Film Institute 
American Print Collection 
Babine Fund 

Benjamin Fund 
Carnegie Fund 
Feinberg Fund 

Ford Foundation 
Friends of Music 
Gulbenkian Foundation 
Heineman Foundation 
Holmes Device 

Hubbard Fund 
Huntington Fund 

Indic Cataloging Fund 
Israeli Cataloging Fund 


Library Resources Fund 

Lindberg Fund 

Louisiana Colonial Records Project 
Mearns Fund 

Mellon Fund 


18,933 
51,638 
559,308 
4,507 


128,741 
57,480 


4,268 
2 37,420 





APPENDIX 2 


RECEIPTS BY SOURCE—Continued 





Pieces, 1970 


Pieces, 1971 





Rosenwald Fund 
Scala Fund 

Sobiloff Fund 
Stern Memorial 
Streeter Fund 
Time, Inc., Fund 
Whitman Collection 
Whittall Foundation 


By virtue of law 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped 
Copyright 
Public Printer 


By official donation 
Local agencies 
State agencies 


By exchange 
Domestic 
International, including foreign governments 


8 
129 


25 
9 

1 
40 
4 
28 
380 
1 
380 





931,959 


976,671 





2,842 
505,995 
887,530 


352 
$27,931 
988,794 





1,396,367 


1,517,077 





5,290 
213,975 
2,096,705 


6,305 
176,452 
1,742,328 





2,315,970 


1,925,085 





13,354 
521,354 


77,434 
489,232 





534,708 


566,666 





1,199,597 


1,670,587 





6,378,601 


6,656,086 





1 Formerly Legislative Reference Service. 
2 Does not include microfilm purchased by the Preservation Office. 
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OUTGOING PIECES ! 





1970 


1971 





By exchange a eee Sabla, Sexe Vice, aaa tek Mans 1,332,337 
By transfer ty gata Fe cach achat aie aaa one 370,826 
By donation to institutions et ou 366,305 
By pulping ..... oi ar tale la eh wipes eer ose | a 


1,307,323 
355,154 
267,968 

2,372,664 





Total outgoing pieces 3 foc oe 4,136,846 


4,303,109 





1 Duplicates, other materials not needed for the Library collections, and depository sets and exchange copies of 


U.S. Government publications are included. 


ACQUISITIONS ACTIVITIES, LAW LIBRARY 





1971 





Lists and offers scanned 

Items searched PE aca 
Recommendations made for acquisitions 
Items disposed of 


3,299 
26,334 
2,815 
677,372 





ACQUISITIONS ACTIVITIES, REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 





1970 


1971 





Lists and offers scanned eee te hers 

Items searched .. . are ee 5 Pk ee ee 95,618 
Items recommended for acquisitions ...........2... 114,936 
Items accessioned . . 1 1,747,229 
Items disposed of ..... me 1 1,912,974 


47,652 
93,352 
120,333 
2,014,913 
1,925,291 





1 Adjusted figure. 





Appendix 3 


CATALOGING AND MAINTENANCE 
OF CATALOGS 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 








Descriptive cataloging stage 
Titles cataloged for which cardsare printed .........2.2..4.4.+. +. + '246,034 236,990 
Titles recataloged or revised oll ill at eanden neers 19,605 17,640 
Authority cards established .. . ee ee eee 119,805 111,591 


Subject cataloging stage 
Titles classified and subject headed We nh< eels ow 6 6, ee 225,222 
Titles shelflisted, classified collections . . . ete al earl Sea ene 194,328 232,962 
Volumes shelflisted, classified collections 6 «ee ee 314,217 
Titles recataloged alee olTep SRI TS lie 17,043 14,834 
Subject headings established alas af eee le 9,371 9,820 
Class numbers established << ee eee 3,347 3,518 


Decimal classification stage 
Titles classified .... ee oe ear ee 73,525 68,155 


Titles completed for printing of catalogcards  ....... 2.1. 2 ee ee eee 223,431 260,816 





1 Adjusted to include 9,675 titles for films and regular cooperative titles edited. 
2 Adjusted to include 5,006 titles for maps and regular cooperative titles edited. 
3 Adjusted figure. 


4 Includes 27,299 titles that had been delayed at the shelflisting stage and were on hand at the beginning of 
FY 1971. 


SERIALS PROCESSING 





1970 1971 





ee a a ae ead 1,422,672 1,548,659 
Volumes added to classified collections ... . ee earner ee 49,180 27,664 
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GROWTH OF THE UNION CATALOG 








CARDS RECEIVED (Pre-1956 imprints) 


Library of Congress Cards 
Printed main entry cards 7,734 10,387 
Corrected and revised reprints for main entry cards 6,752 8,209 
Printed added entry cards 2,508 4,307 
Corrected and revised added entry cards 1,964 2,620 





18,958 25,523 





Cards contributed by other libraries 743,079 $26,377 





Total cards received 762,037 551,900 





CARDS RECEIVED (Post-1955 imprints) 


Library of Congress Cards 
Printed main entry cards 202,028 
Corrected and revised reprints for main entry cards 15,804 
Printed added entry cards 83,126 
Corrected and revised added entry cards 5,878 
Printed cross-reference cards 47,293 
Revised cross-reference cards 4,236 





317,989 358,365 





Cards contributed by other libraries 2,297,664 2,369,720 





Total cards received 2,615,653 2,728,085 





CARDS IN AUXILIARY CATALOGS 


Chinese Union Catalog 1 321,150 2 250,800 
Hebraic Union Catalog 231,665 236,465 
Japanese Union Catalog 1 81,060 81,060 
Korean Union Catalog 1 30,736 30,827 
Near East Union Catalog 1 48,990 61,865 
Slavic Union Catalog 3 380,000 393,909 
South Asian Union Catalog 39,150 39,150 
Southeast Asian Union Catalog : 16,570 16,570 
National Union Catalog: Pre-1956 imprints, supplement 4 274,910 407,735 
National Union Catalog: Post-1955 imprints 4 3,866,500 4,492,000 





Total cards in auxiliary catalogs 1 5,290,731 6,010,381 


see nNDO UWFZrASK DOAMM™OOTCTyS 





1 Adjusted figures. 

2 Reflects the withdrawal for rearrangement and filing by title of some 63,000 cards appearing under varying 
forms of corporate authors’ names and the elimination of some 7,000 cards through editing and consolidation. 

3 Figures reflect pre-1956 imprints only. 

4 Not previously reported. 
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GROWTH OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS GENERAL CATALOGS 





Cards New cards Total cards, 
in catalogs, added, June 30, 
June 30, 1970 1971 1971 





15,108,096 885,763 15,993,859 
Official Catalog 17,339,061 874,237 18,213,298 
Annex Catalog 13,970,245 13,970,245 
Annotated Catalog of Children’s Books 106,095 12,447 118,542 
Catalog of Juvenile Books 37,478 7,539 45,017 
Far Eastern Languages Catalog 266,827 60,606 327,433 
Music Catalog 2,587,986 82,939 2,670,925 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections 47,932 2,661 50,593 
Law Library Catalog ! 1,452,625 60,735 1,513,360 





50,916,345 1,986,927 $2,903,272 


> = FOS SSC OS Fle 





1 Not previously reported. 


VOLUMES IN THE CLASSIFIED COLLECTIONS ! 





Added, 1970 Added, 1971 Total 
volumes, 
Titles Volumes Titles Volumes June 30, 1971 





> 


Poly graphy 4,340 1,877 4,755 288,484 
Philosophy 5,663 7,679 9,071 135,230 
Religion 12,309 9,851 11,597 354,225 
History, auxiliary sciences 3,213 2,484 3,442 131,487 
History (except American) 23,974 24,971 30,483 612,017 
American history 4,332 3,614 5,179 170,181 
American history 4,884 4,810 6,090 252,469 
Geography-anthropology 6,976 6,863 8,479 188,329 
Social sciences 42,667 31,027 43,980 1,442,613 
Political science 9,768 5,793 9,235 $37,111 
Law 16,144 7,163 25,354 76,636 
Education 7,796 7,758 10,110 306,611 
Music 14,909 6,470 9,923 424,361 
8,859 10,468 11,961 204,385 

Language and literature 49,094 52,375 63,046 1,244,179 
Science 19,538 14,160 15,847 584,313 
Medicine 6,883 4,804 6,105 237,043 
5,955 3,775 4,615 246,462 

21,003 19,918 22,891 686,924 

Military science 2,106 1,036 1,634 121,025 
Naval science 1,316 686 1,179 68,523 
Bibliography 10,740 5,210 8,908 338,582 
Incunabula 43 170 333 851 


wo 
= | 
ge 


3 
. 
) 
3 
3 
5 
5 
) 
5 


— ™~!w SS Or OSG SS ee 
N<CHVZOVASAZMASKTODOM 





194,328 282,512 | 232,962 314,217 8,652,041 











1 Totals do not include, among others, part of the Law collections, part of the Orientalia collections, and 
materials given preliminary cataloging and a broad classification. 
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CARD DISTRIBUTION 


TOTAL INCOME FROM SALES OF CARDS AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 





Sales 


1970 


1971 





General eet ook 
To U.S. Government libraries 
To foreign libraries 


Total gross sales before credits and adjustments 


ANALYSIS OF TOTAL INCOME 


Card sales (gross) 
Technical publications 
Nearprint publications coo 


National Union Catalog, including Motion Pictures and Filmstrips, 


Music and Phonorecords, and National Register of Microform 
Masters re re ae Reyer 

National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections 

Library of Congress Catalog—Books: Subjects 

New Serial Titles 

MARC tapes 


Total gross sales before credits and adjustments 


$6 439,334.04 
341,218.63 
306,539.32 


$6,568,868.28 
363,275.68 
351,092.35 





7,087,091.99 


7,283 ,236.31 





4,733,291.73 
189,558.42 
4,344.84 


1,551,719.00 
24,295.00 
313,548.00 
270,335.00 


4,470,172.86 
180,807.39 
4,656.77 


1,825,269.00 
42,165.50 
383,666.50 
333,868.75 
42,629.54 





7,087,091.99 





ADJUSTMENTS OF TOTAL SALES 


Credit 
Returns 


U.S. 
Government 
Discount 





Cards 

Publications 

Subscriptions 
National Union Catalog bi 5 Se. x 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections 
Library of Congress Catalog—Books: Subjects . . 
New Serial Titles 
MARC tapes . 


$116,725.50 
767.25 


8,760.50 

300.00 
2,025.00 
1,925.00 


$18,614.24 
818.88 


8,296.82 
146.38 
2,427.40 
2,048.63 
145.46 





Total 


Total net sales 


130,503.25 


32,497.81 


7,283 ,236.31 


-$163,001.06 


$7,120,235.25 
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CARDS DISTRIBUTED 





1970 


1971 





Cards sold 


Cards distributed without charge 
Library of Congress catalogs 
Card Division catalogs 
Depository libraries 
Other no-charge accounts 


Total 


Total cards distributed 


64,551,799 


74,474 002 





8,358,151 
2,553,726 
29,799,710 
2,638,144 


10,530,195 
2,376,199 
26,889,105 
3,177,469 





43,349,731 


42,972,968 





107,901,530 


117,440,970 





CARD SALES, 1962 TO 1971 





Fiscal year Cards sold 


Gross revenue 


Net revenue 





42,386,314 
46,022,022 
52,505,637 
61,489,201 
63,214,294 
74,503,175 
78,767,377 
63,404,123 
64,551,799 
74,474,002 


$2,150,371.69 
2,455,058.64 
3,117,322.47 
3,703 565.96 
4,008,540.64 
4,934 ,906.25 
5,168 ,440.64 
4,172,402.93 
4,733,291.73 
4,470,172.86 


$2,126,565.65 
2,422,692.83 
3,076,082.56 
3,652,483.51 
3,936,075.92 
4,852,670.71 
5,091 ,944.04 
4,101,695.31 
4 606,472.22 
4 334,833.07 
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PRINTING AND REPRINTING OF CATALOG CARDS 








New titles printed: 
Regular series . 
Cross-references . 


U.S. Government libraries series 


American libraries series 
Film series = 
Sound recording series 

Far Eastern languages series 
Talking-books series 
Manuscript series 


Total 


Titles reprinted by letterpress 
Titles reprinted by offset 


170,429 
53,640 
454 

266 
9,061 
2,986 
15,714 
978 
1,974 


210,578 
43,968 
66 

74 

6,061 
2,656 
16,635 
826 
2,376 





255,502 


283,240 





25,584 
684,720 


37,528 
429,200 





exp 
( 
( 
Posit: 
Enlas 
mi 
Phot 
(co 
Phot 
pri 
Phot 
pri 
Slide 
(in 
Blacl 
(in 
Dry 
lan 
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PHOTODUPLICATION 





Library of Congress 
orders 


1970 


1971 


All other orders ! 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 





Photostat exposures 
Electrostatic prints 
Catalog cards 
Other material (Photo- 


duplication Service). . 


Other material (other 
divisions) 
Negative microfilm 
exposures 
Catalog cards 
Other material 


Positive microfilm (in feet) . 


Enlargement prints from 
microfilm 
Photographic negatives 


(copy, line, and view) . ... 


Photographic contact 
prints 

Photographic projection 
prints 

Slides and transparencies 
(including color) 

Black line and blueprints 
(in square feet) 

Dry mounting and 
laminating 


6,704 
287,379 
18,025 
4,717,247 
2,520,727 
2 2,349,791 
13,875 
$28 

2,321 
4,602 
468 

760 

3,168 


869 


8,344 
436,247 
72,523 
5,595,637 
1,540,053 
3 2,376,484 
11,386 
316 

2,067 
5,165 
463 

535 
9,679 


607 





26,048 
5,605,071 


903,721 


136,921 
8,973,533 
5,980,904 

7,792 
12,683 
17,850 
10,075 

1,492 


14,663 


24,766 
6,757,105 


1,048,945 


6,077 
12,862,399 
7,083,329 
11,680 
10,196 
17,497 
16,822 
1,878 


27,130 





32,752 
5,892,450 
921,746 
4,717,247 
2,657,648 
11,323,324 
5,994,779 
8,320 
15,004 
22,452 
10,543 
2,252 
17,831 


869 


33,110 
7,193,352 
1,121,468 
5,595,637 
1,546,130 

15,238,883 
7,094,715 

11,996 

12,263 

22,662 

17,285 

2,413 

36,809 


607 





! Library of Congress preservation orders are included in this category. 
2 Includes 426,480 exposures made in New Delhi, India. 
3 Includes 432,733 exposures made in New Delhi, India. 
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READER SERVICES’ 





Bibliographies prepared 


Number of 
Number entries 2 





Reference Department Divisions 
General Reference and Bibliography 
Geography and Map . 
Hispanic 
Loar 
Manuscript 
Music . 

Orientalia “wa 
Prints and Photographs 

Rare Book , 
Science and Technology 
Serial oe oa 
Slavic and Central European 
Stack and Reader . 





Total 





Law Library a 
Law Library in the Capitol . 
Processing Department 





Grand Total—1971 77,665 





Comparative totals—1970 .... Piss eri, We taiiteaen. gt te bods Hike areas 96,321 


1969 90,028 
NE CRs sak 01. 6) TAY pees as bs VE a ree B,C Sian Oa aye 76,268 
Per «+ & «ae la eiecwtow 4eelr cote 71,391 





! See appendix 7 for complete statistics for the Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, which are not 


included here. Also not included here are statistics for the Congressional Research Service, which answered 180,729 


inquiries for Members and committees of Congress in fiscal 1971. 
2 Includes entries for continuing bibliographies. 
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Circulation of volumes and Direct reference services 
other units 


For use within By 
the Library Outside loans 3 In person correspondence By telephone 





99,988 64,702 45,467 210,157 
41,416 1,214 4,575 3,705 3,626 11,906 
$2 31 4,062 1,285 8,302 13,649 
239,512 19,617 51,447 109,758 180,822 

112,952 2,276 15,022 2,424 7,685 25,131 
1,649 17,043 5,439 23,423 45,905 

60,765 4,968 20,688 1,358 26,092 48,138 
42,077 5,615 17,872 7,370 13,448 38,690 
33,869 190 4,965 1,093 8,547 14,605 
30,219 66 9,714 6,412 4,365 20,491 
259,965 17,648 32,475 1,617 16,730 50,822 
56,867 1,536 19,736 1,456 22,454 43,646 
1,110,679 1,972 66,480 16,051 14,774 97,305 





1,801,088 239,512 332,237 164,359 304,671 801,267 





350,335 10,898 98,642 1,034 33,466 133,142 
14,237 2,905 12,009 5,221 17,230 
70 12,892 97,584 110,546 





2,165,660 242,417 442,958 178,285 440,942 1,062,185 





2,421,720 257,438 4 466,590 166,816 480,046 4 1,113,452 
2,486,753 257,378 458,781 4 169,082 424,293 4 1,052,156 
2,453,440 258,573 426,939 135,362 412,476 974,777 
2,334,124 245,993 366,245 141,732 390,377 898,354 








> All loans except those made by the Law Library in the Capitol are made by the Loan Division; figures for other 
divisions (shown in italics) represent materials selected for loan. 
4 Adjusted figure. 
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SERVICES TO 


THE BLIND 


AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


NATIONAL PROGRAM 














1970 1971 
Purchase of sound reproducers 
| ee eee eee 25,000 20,500 
IT ee a ne a een ee ee Ot 14,000 14,000 
Acquisitions 
ee ae ee ee eee ee 705 7126 
Talking-book titles ordered (magazines) .............444. 22 23 
Ee ee es eo a a 319 350 
a ee 476 600 
eee ee eee eee 281 288 
Press-braille titles ordered (magazines) .............4-+.+226-. 16 21 
Press-braille titles ordered (music) . ............4.+4+4s8-54e8e-68 35 10 
Press-braille music scores ordered (volumes) ........2.2.2.2.22.4.. 2,249 1,744 
Handcopied-braille titles received ..... 2... 2.2.2 2 ee ee eee 381 448 
Thermoform braille received (volumes) ...........22.24288. 969 1,626 
Handcopied-braille music scores received ..............+4.. 1,407 551 
Commercial recordings ordered (containers) ............4..-. 452 829 
Large-type music ordered (volumes) ..........2020 202 ce eee 1,000 231 
Certification of volunteers 
a as ant ox ns ge gs es, ee ee ea ee 502 517 
Re ee eee ee 12 12 
I ee ee a ee ee 9 4 
gE) a Se eae ee er oe 182 100 
Circulation (all regional libraries) 2 
I, G(s, ds el a AR Se Pa ears 1 5,223,500 5,848,300 
ee rn ee Le ete eee 1 354,800 431,500 
COPS a 4: 'n at keh 4 <a, «, PS, WS“ See ei ae 1 481,800 §28,400 
EN ee ee eee, ee et 60,800 78,200 
ee ee ee en er re. 1 6,120,900 6,886,400 
a 1,299,200 1,496,200 
Readers (all regional libraries) 2 
ee eee a ee ee a a ee ee 182,440 205,770 
tis i aa ie alate ie Gl Bc es, a! ah ak, iss. A Sey aio Rae 18,110 22,110 
ET ete Oe a A CPO ay ARN) ee ee en ee 19,180 21,220 
I 6 ry gaan Geka as vate tic A alle 1 Gl Se a 4,170 5,280 





1 Adjusted figures. 


2 Includes National Collections. 
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NATIONAL COLLECTIONS IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
1970 1971 
Circulation 
TF IIE: uo 6 oe ee we ie ees Peng aene ies peee 41,300 62,300 
PI. 5. her Whe eee ke seer a Rem eee aaa << 33,500 37,900 
a ag i al ee hha ie do ee 51,700 98,900 
re ere ear ee er ee ere ae ee 1,500 3,700 
ME SoS, gs whe « latent Aa eae ae ak ph Sara ant eae ae ae ae earl 128,000 202,800 
Readers 
I, id. oso sae, Sinica en a Rasedsbe dle loa aaa an ea alee ee ee 3,540 4,360 
i lah) tir eens ahah Ee eae nl Ge del Ah Gea ee ae A 3,340 3,440 
Ee ee ar ee een ee ee 5,190 8,330 
I ate ca saia 6s 2) Gs, igh Fer So RL a ei ee Ge A eae nae aes 180 220 





454-199 O- 72-9 
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PRESERVATION AND RESTORATION 














1970 1971 
IN ORIGINAL FORM 
Books 
Volumes bound or rebound (except rare books) .........2.2..4.. 189,738 190,179 
Rare books bound, rebound, restored, reconditioned ............ 5,372 5,847 
a aR TE et ee ie EE NEN ORE PL CRS ie Ten ee PEL. a ao ea 195,110 196,026 
Nonbook materials 
peenmenene enna oneness .. 5 5 ks sc 6 a we ow 69,602 59,619 
Maps preserved orrestored ..... oe Le eer ee ee a 41,314 45,118 
Prints and photographs preserved or sestoned. Se es a ee ee ee 16,191 18,971 
I ic aS hte oo ee tat Sk ds ee a ee ee ey, bu i 127,107 123,708 
IN OTHER FORMS 
Brittle books and serials converted to microfilm (exposures) pe ack ah tact Gan eee 1 1,110,329 1,625,613 
Newspapers and periodicals converted to microfilm (exposures) 
! PO er et ee re er ee ee ee 1,387,552 955,583 
Current materials ... . ee eee 2,020,772 1,846,064 
Nitrate still-picture negatives cones to safety: Jase negatives ae k Ghigo 6,225 24,170 
Nitrate motion pictures replaced by or converted to safety-base film (feet) ite dsates 1,288,200 1,178,773 
Sound recordings 
Deteriorating discs converted to magnetictape .............. 10,000 2 8,248 
Deteriorating tapes converted to magnetic tape 2 100 





1 Adjusted figure. 


2 These figures include 3,200 negatives, 5,904 disc replacements, and 70 tape replacements received in exchange 


for duplicate publications. 
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Appendix 9 

















EMPLOYMENT 
On June 30, On June 30, 1971 
5 1970 Funds 
appropriated Other 
Total to the Library funds Total 

) 

| Office of the Librarian, including Audit, American 

- Revolution Bicentennial, Exhibits, Information, 

5 Sey EO, . 5 ak eke ee Sic ee 42 45 3 48 
Administrative Department ............. 757 526 239 765 
ae ae er er er ee ee BaP iy 313 325 325 

9 a o. a» wie, SLQRUEIT OG 717 717 77 

g Congressional Research Service Bea a clep ke ae ae ee 332 386 386 

I Processing Department 

‘ General services . . . . See eee ee. 5 873 514 460 974 

8 Distribution of catalog conde: 3 AT 583 554 554 

Special foreign currency program (P. L. 480) » Fee Se 18 9 6 15 
Total, Processing Department2 ........ 1,474 1,077 466 1,543 

3 Reference Department 

4 General services . . . als 7174 555 171 726 

0 Books for the blind and physically hendicapeed: Bald 79 91 2 93 

3 

Total, Reference Department ...... ee R53 646 173 819 

8 

0 Total, all departments2 .... . < aclingeiaiies 3,848 3,082 881 3,963 

1 Formerly Legislative Reference Service. 
Be 2 Does not include local personnel hired for overseas programs. 
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Appendix 10 


LEGISLATION 


Public Law 91-382 made appropriations for the Legislative Branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971. 


This act provided funds for the Library of Congress as follows: 
Salaries and expenses 


a a ee a ere eer $21,573,100 
ace ee “eee hae ee. age te ac Sue 3,594,500 
siatiew Cisiemsmee Gervins *® 2nd. ww et te tte 5,178,000 
UP IES og. reat sn se 8 8 tw ot ee + eee 9,000,000 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped .........2..2.2.. 7,598 ,000 
Organizing and microfilming the papers of the Presidents .......... 136,000 
SI OE, eS kk ie me we 8 ew ow 6 800 ,000 
EE eee eee ee eee ee 140,000 


Collection and distribution of library materials (special foreign currency program) 
for carrying out the provisions of section 104(b) (5) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (P.L. 83-480), as amended (7 U.S.C. 


1704): 
eee NIN Uh 8s Are ng Oa ot A Sa. as cas ass) Gi ee a) Dam herrea 229,000 
TR wn ce ee ee ee 2,148,000 
This act also provided funds for the Architect of the Capitol to expend for the Library of 
Congress buildings and grounds as follows: 
nema. jw CS ke i eon ee 5 OE 1,555,200 


I tt a ae i a, “ks shoe ieee nd sa 2 350,000 
Library of Congress James Madison Memorial Building ..........2.2.. 15,610,000 


Public Law 91-380, which made appropriations for the Office of Education for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, included an appropriation of $6,613,500 to the Commissioner of Education for 
transfer to the Librarian of Congress for administration of the National Program for Acquisitions 
and Cataloging authorized by Title II—C of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended. 


Public Law 92-18 made supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. Included 
is a supplemental appropriation for increased pay costs to the Library of Congress as follows: 
Salaries and expenses 


ee ee eee ee ee ae ee 1,609 900 
cag ca <i. Se ak ae, te Tc hy ae. Bo ew dc Cs 311,500 
Legiintive Riefesemce Gervice*® 2. ww tt tt tt es 475 ,000 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped ..........2.2.. 49 000 


1 Redesignated Congressional Research Service in January 1971. 
2 In accord with Public Law 91-280, these funds were transferred to the Librarian of Congress for expenditure. 
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Organizing and microfilming the papers of the Presidents 
Collection and distribution of library materials (special foreign currency 
SE | 4 hace ee 


This act also provided funds to the Librarian of Congress as follows: 


Salaries and expenses 
Revision of Constitution of the United States of America—Analysis and Inter- 


pretation 
Supplementation of Hinds’ " Precedents of the House of Representatives and 
Cannon’s Precedents of the House of Representatives 
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$14,500 


12,000 


110,709 


30,000 


Appendix 11 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


SUMMARY 





Unobligated 
balance from 
previous year 


Appropriations 
or receipts, 
1971 





APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Salaries and expenses, Library of Congress 

Salaries and expenses, Copyright Office 

Salaries and expenses, revision of Annotated Constitution 
Salaries and expenses, Congressional Research Service 2 . 
Salaries and expenses, distribution of catalog cards 

Books for the general coilections 

Books for the Law Library 

Books for the blind and physically hendicagged 


Salaries and expenses, organizing and microfilming the papers of 


the Presidents 


Collection and distribution of Ubcary ‘materials, special foreign 
currency program 


Indexing and microfilming the Russian ‘Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church records in Alaska 

Furniture and furnishings . 

Salaries and expenses, revision of Hinds’ ‘end Cannon’ s Peecedents 


Total annual appropriations 
TRANSFERS FROM OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
Consolidated working funds 
No-year 
1971 
Total transfers from other Government agencies 


GIFT AND TRUST FUNDS 3 


Total, all funds 


$25,179.68 


10,061.54 


12,671.00 


1,184,936.61 


1,519.63 


1 $23,183,000.00 


3,906,000.00 
110,709.00 
5 653,000.00 
9 000,000.00 
800,000.00 
140,000.00 
7 647,000.00 


150,500.00 


2,389,000.00 


350,000.00 
30,000.00 





1,234,368.46 


53,359,209.00 








$60,621.91 


376,440.00 
9,180,004.68 





560,621.91 


9,556,444.68 





2,646,161.99 


3,932,672.04 








4,441,152.36 


66 848,325.72 





! Includes $377,086 transferred to the General Services Administration for the rental of space. 


2 Formerly Legislative Reference Service. 


3 The principal of $5,268,166.50 in the permanent loan and investment accounts consists of the following: 
$20,000 in the Gertrude M. Hubbard account; and a balance in the permanent loan account from the previous year of 
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Total available Unobligated Unobligated 
for obligation, Obligated, balance not balance forwarded 
1971 1971 available to 1972 
$23,183,000.00 $23,104,002.64 $78,997.36 
3,906 000.00 3,886,554.14 19,445.86 
110,709.00 $110,709.00 
5 ,653,000.00 5,650,044.72 2,955.28 
9,000,000.00 8,999,486.69 513.31 
825,179.68 797,012.11 28,167.57 
150,061.54 147,077.32 2,984.22 
7,647 ,000.00 7,596,898 .36 50,101.64 
163,171.00 147,741.11 15,429.89 
3,573,936.61 2,460,485 .49 1,113,451.12 
1,519.63 96.13 1,423.50 
350,000.00 343,999.13 6,000.87 
30,000.00 10,804.18 19,195.82 
54,593,577.46 53,144,202.02 177,210.14 1,272,165 .30 
937,061.91 443,578.24 493 483.67 
9,180,004.68 9,140,875.48 39,129.20 
10,117,066.59 9,584,453.72 39,129.20 493 483.67 
6,578,834.03 4,253,311.10 2,325 522.93 
71,289,478.08 66,981 ,966.84 216,339.34 4,091,171.90 





$5,247,916.50 to which $250 was added in 1971, making a total of $5,248,166.50. In addition there are investments 
valued at approximately $1,144,000 held by the Bank of New York under a provision made by the late Archer M. 
Huntington, from which the Library receives one-half of the income. 
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GIFT AND 





Fund and donor 





Payment of interest on bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard 
Payment of interest on permanent loan 
Babine, Alexis V., bequest 


Benjamin, William Evarts 


Bowker, R. R. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 

Coolidge (Elizabeth Sprague) Foundation, established 
by donation and bequest of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 


Elson (Louis C.) Memorial Fund, established under 
bequest of Bertha L. Elson 


Feinberg (Lenore B. and Charles E.) Fund 
Friends of Music in the Library of Congress, established 
by the association 


Guggenheim (Daniel) Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, Inc. 


Hanks, Nymphus C., bequest 
Huntington, Archer M. 
Donation 
Donation 


Bequest 


Koussevitzky (Serge) Music Foundation in the Library 
of Congress, established by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, Inc 


Purchase of prints 


Purchase of Slavic material 

Chair of American history, with surplus available for 
purchase and maintenance of materials for the historical 
collections of the Library 


Bibliographical services 


Promotion and encouragement of an interest in and an 
understanding of fine arts in the United States 


Furtherance of musical research, composition, per- 
formance, and appreciation 


Provision of one or more annual, free public lectures on 
music or its literature 


Encouragement of public interest in music or its 
literature 


Purchase of books, manuscripts, and other materials by 
and about Walt Whitman and other American writers 


Enrichment of music collection 


Chair of aeronautics 


Furtherance of work for the blind, particularly the pro- 
vision of books for the Library of Congress to make 
available to the blind 


Purchase of Hispanic material 

Consultant in Spanish and Portuguese literature 
Equipment and maintenance of the Hispanic Society 
Room and maintenance of a chair of English-language 


poetry 


Furtherance of the art of music composition 




















APPENDIX 11 121 
TRUST FUNDS 

Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan ! previous year 1971 for obligation 1971 to 1972 

2 $20,000.00 $401.44 $800.00 $1,201.44 $471.02 $730.42 
6,684.74 2,201.85 267.39 2,469.24 412.70 2,056.54 
83,083.31 4,892.19 3,323.34 8,215.53 7,223.22 992.31 
14,843.15 1,698.21 593.72 2,291.93 (178.68) 2,470.61 
93,307.98 9,484.35 3,732.32 13,216.67 5,240.93 7,975.74 
804 444.26 27,148.64 32,177.78 59,326.42 58,195.33 1,131.09 
6,000.00 2,338.36 240.00 2,578.36 2,578.36 
6,585.03 1,580.40 263.40 1,843.80 1,023.13 820.67 
1,000.00 15.91 40.00 55.91 55.91 
9,684.09 194.91 383.85 578.76 380.00 198.76 
90,654.22 30,733.72 3,626.16 34,359.88 34,359.88 
5,227.31 1,097.50 209.10 1,306.60 437.50 869.10 
112,305.74 3,556.58 4,492.22 8,048.80 4,356.53 3,592.27 
49,746.52 16.68 1,989.86 2,006.54 1,535.12 471.42 
98,525.40 1,123.38 3,941.02 5,064.40 2,599.56 2,464.84 
208,099.41 6,440.58 8,323.98 14,764.56 7,878.88 6,885.68 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Payment of interest on permanent loan—Continued 


Longworth (Nicholas) Foundation in the Library of 
Congress, established by the friends of the late Nicholas 
Longworth 

Miller, Dayton C., bequest 

National Library for the Blind, established by the 
National Library for the Blind, Inc. 

Pennell, Joseph, bequest 

Porter (Henry Kirke) Memorial Fund, established by 


Annie-May Hegeman 


Roberts Fund, established under bequest of Margaret A. 
Roberts 


Scala (Norman P.) Memorial Fund, established under 
bequest of Norman P. Scala 


Sonneck Memorial Fund, established by the Beethoven 
Association 


Stern (Alfred Whital) Memorial Fund, established by the 


family of the late Alfred Whital Stern 


Whittall (Gertrude Clarke) Poetry and Literature Fund 


Whittall (Gertrude Clarke) Foundation, established by 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall 


Wilbur, James B. 
Donation 
Bequest 


Bequest 


Total interest on permanent loan 


Furtherance of music 


Benefit of the Dayton C. Miller Collection of Flutes 


Provision of reading matter for the blind and the 
employment of blind persons to provide library services 
for the blind 


Purchase of materials in the fine arts for the Pennell 
Collection 


Maintenance of a consultantship or other appropriate 
purpose 


Benefit of the Library of Congress, its collections and 
services 


Arrangement, editing, and publication of materials in 
the Scala bequest 


Aid and advancement of musical research 

Maintenance of and addition to the Alfred Whital Stern 
Collection of Lincolniana, including the publication of 
guides and reproductions of parts of the collection 
Development of appreciation and understanding of good 
literature and poetry in this country, and for the 
presentation of literature in general 

Maintenance of collection of Stradivari instruments and 
Tourte bows given by Mrs. Whittall, and presentation of 


programs in which those instruments are used 


Reproduction of manuscript sources on American 
history in European archives 


Establishment of a chair of geography 


Preservation of source materials for American history 





APP 




















APPENDIX 11 123 
Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan ! previous year 1971 for obligation 1971 to 1972 

$10,691.59 $1,288.90 $ 427.66 $1,716.56 $1,454.00 $ 262.56 
20,548.18 2,956.21 821.92 3,778.13 1,067.85 2,710.28 
36,015.00 831.66 1,440.60 2,272.26 553.28 1,718.98 
303,250.46 9,837.19 12,130.02 21,967.21 16,020.55 5,946.66 
290,500.00 40,584.06 11,620.00 52,204.06 33,743.51 18,460.55 
62,703.75 35,788.33 2,508.16 38,296.49 38.296.49 
92,228.85 12,339.98 3,689.15 16,029.13 2,077.56 13,951.57 
12,088.13 6,947.30 483.52 7,430.82 (100.00) 7,530.82 
27,548.58 1,607.65 1,101.94 2,709.59 1,600.83 1,108.76 
957,977.79 43,957.42 38,319.10 82,276.52 41,743.25 40,533.27 
1,538,609.44 10,419.78 61,544.38 71,964.16 62,651.08 9,313.08 
192,671.36 38,799.13 7,706.86 46,505.99 21,728.61 24,777.38 
81,856.92 21,744.84 3,274.28 25,019.12 11,934.49 13,084.63 
31,285.29 5,955.90 1,251.42 7,207.32 2,124.97 5,082.35 
5,248,166.50 325,581.61 209,923.15 535,504.76 285,704.20 249,800.56 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Library of Congress trust fund, income from investment 
account 


Huntington, Archer M. 3 


McKim Fund, established under bequest of Mrs. W. 
Duncan McKim 4 


Sonneck Memorial Fund, established by the Beethoven 
Association 


Total income from investment account 


Library of Congress Gift Fund 
American Council of Learned Societies 
American Film Institute 

American Historical Association 


American Library Association 


American Paper Institute 


Archives of the American Psychological Association 


(Manuscript) 


Bollingen Foundation, Inc. 


Cafritz (Morris and Gwendolyn) Foundation 


Canadian Defence Research Board 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 


Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague 


Equipment and maintenance of the Hispanic Society 
Room, and maintenance of a chair of English-language 
poetry 


Support of the composition and performance of cham- 
ber music for violin and piano and of related activities 


Aid and advancement of musical research 


Publication of a bibliographic guide to Yugoslavia 
Support of the National Film Collection program 
Support of the conference on Latin American history 
Editing the National Union Catalog 


Preparation of copy for Books for Junior College 
Libraries 


Publication and exhibit on papermaking 

Furtherance of manuscript work 

Extension of the recording program and strengthening 
of the Library’s Poetry Archive 


Symposia and a related publication on the American 
Revolution 


Toward preparation of the bibliography of aviation 
medicine 


Establishment of an African unit in the Library of 
Congress 


Furtherance of musical research, composition, per- 
formance, and appreciation 
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Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan 1 previous year 1971 for obligation 1971 to 1972 
$24 637.43 $24,567.68 $49,205.11 $13,699.33 $35,505.78 
50,803.31 55,536.65 106,339.96 38,845.14 67,494.82 
84.68 84.68 84.68 
75,525.42 80,104.33 155,629.75 $2,544.47 103,085.28 
5,500.00 5,500.00 5,000.00 500.00 
12,041.30 50,000.00 62,041.30 46,037.01 16,004.29 
1,965.80 1,965.80 156.50 1,809.30 
18,522.82 777,000.00 795 522.82 782,178.11 13,344.71 
1,191.01 1,191.01 1,188.00 3.01 
231.00 231.00 231.00 
231.49 231.49 231.49 
103.87 103.87 103.87 
48,875.00 48,875.00 48,875.00 
$7.27 STa7 57.27 
235.25 235.25 235.25 
600.00 600.00 600.00 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Library of Congress gift fund—Continued 
Copyright Society of the U.S.A., The 


Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


Documents Expediting Project, various contributors 


Edwards (J. W.) Publishers, Inc. 


Federal Library Committee, various donors 


Feinberg (Lenore B. and Charles E.) Fund 


Finlandia Foundation, Inc. 


Ford Foundation 


Toward expenses of the 100th-anniversary celebration 
of the establishment of the copyright system in the 
Library of Congress 


Continuation of the National Union Catalog of Manu- 
script Collections 


Distribution of cataloging information in machine- 
readable form 


Support of a feasibility study on conversion of Library’s 
cataloging records to machine-readable form 


Support of the Retrospective Conversion Pilot Project 


Continuation of Center for the Coordination of Foreign 
Manuscript Copying 


Purchase of equipment for the preservation research 
laboratory 


Distribution of documents to participating libraries 
Editing and preparation costs in connection with the 
publication of Library of Congress Catalog—Books: 


Subjects, 1965-69 


Editing and preparation costs in connection with the 
publication of National Union Catalog, 1963-1967 


Publishing expenses of the committee 


Toward expenses of the Executive Workshop in Library 
Management and Information Services 


Purchase of books, manuscripts, and other materials by 
and about Walt Whitman and other American writers 


Purchase of noncurrent materials in the Finnish field 
Development of Latin American programs 


Preparation, publication, and distribution of an illus- 
trated catalog of the Library’s American print collection 


International Conference on Cuban Acquisitions and 
Bibliography 
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Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan ! previous year 1971 for obligation 1971 to 1972 
$2,000.00 $2,000.00 $2,000.00 
$2,179.94 2,179.94 1,638.33 541.61 
755.21 755.21 755.21 
(260.00) 260.00 
32,039.64 95,571.96 127,611.60 119,195.06 8,416.54 
4,901.55 7,297.10 12,198.65 7,610.31 4,588.34 
46,450.00 46,450.00 37,054.40 9,395.60 
37,083.72 38,354.08 75,437.80 44,830.07 30,607.73 
91,619.18 47,500.00 139,119.18 65,001.99 74,117.19 
7,956.39 7,956.39 7,956.39 
343.00 453.48 796.48 66.50 729.98 
1,550.00 1,550.00 715.06 834.94 
865.60 10,000.00 10,865.60 10,447.91 417.69 
299.25 299.25 299.25 
12,086.92 12,086.92 12,086.92 
233.85 233.85 233.85 
12,607.02 12,607.02 12,607.02 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Library of Congress gift fund—Continued 


Foreign Program, various contributors 


Forest Press, Inc. 


Friends of Music, various donors 


George Washington University 


Gulbenkian Foundation 


Hall (G. K.) & Co. 


Heineman Foundation 


Jospey (Maxwell and Anne) Foundation 


Knight, John 


Kulas Foundation 


Latin American Studies Association, Inc. 


Library Resources, Inc. 


Support of the program for the purchase of material in 
foreign countries under Public Law 480 

Fiscal year 1962 

Fiscal year 1970 

Fiscal year 1971 
Support of the program for cataloging material pur- 
chased under Public Law 480 in 

Arab Republic of Egypt 

India/Pakistan 

Indonesia 

Israel 
Support of the program for purchase of material in 
Indonesia under the terms of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 as amended in 1968 


Toward the cost of a 4-year project to edit the 18th 
edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification 


Furtherance of music 


Furtherance of the Library of Congress—George Wash- 


ington University joint graduate program in American 
Thought and Culture 


Acquisition of Armenian books and periodicals pub- 
lished before 1967 


Editing and preparation costs in connection with the 
publication of Africa South of the Sahara; Index to 
Periodical Literature 


Purchase of Library material of special interest to the 
Music Division 


Furtherance of experimental work for the blind and 
physically handicapped 


Furtherance of the Library’s program for the blind 


Support of a computer program to transcribe music into 
Braille 


Preparation of an acquisitions manual, Latin America: A 
Guide to the Acquisition of Materials by College and 
Public Libraries 


For the use of the Librarian of Congress 
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Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan ! previous year 1971 for obligation 1971 to 1972 
$4,363.18 $4,363.18 $4,363.18 
39,700.00 39,700.00 $39,700.00 
$40,450.00 40,450.00 40,450.00 
47,279.19 47,279.19 47,279.19 
71,458.10 71,458.10 2,399.75 69,058.35 
46,197.29 46,197.29 55.99 46,141.30 
72,504.47 72,504.47 72,504.47 
5,576.42 104,700.00 110,276.42 95,169.36 15,107.06 
59,482.97 57,174.00 116.656.97 83,893.28 32,763.69 
51.00 51.00 51.00 
112.48 112.48 112.48 
7,376.26 7,376.26 1,399.29 5,976.97 
3,581.33 3,581.33 3,347.04 234.29 
225.56 5,000.00 5,225.56 5,225.56 
200.00 200.00 200.00 
26,196.69 26,196.69 16,399.73 9,796.96 
25,000.00 25,000.00 25,000.00 
12,500.00 12,500.00 5,704.29 6,795.71 
8,010.00 8,010.00 8,000.00 10.00 


454-199 O - 72 - 10 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Library of Congress gift fund—Continued 
Lindberg Foundation 


Loeffler, Elise Fay, bequest 


Louchheim (Katie and Walter) Fund 


Louisiana Colonial Records Project, various contributors 


Luce, Clare Boothe 


Luce, Henry R. 


Mearns, David Chambers 
Moore, Ann Leslie 


National Carl Schurz Association, Inc. 


Naval Historical Foundation 


Oberlaender Trust 


Program for the blind, various donors 


Publications, various donors 


Rizzuto, Angelo A.., estate of 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. 


Rosenwald (Lessing J.) Fund 


Rowman and Littlefield, Inc. 


Seeing Eye, Inc., The 


Purchase of maps 
Purchase of music 


Distribution of tape recordings of concerts to broad- 
casting stations 


To microfilm Louisiana colonial documents 


Furtherance of the work of organizing her personal 
papers in the Library of Congress 


Furtherance of the work of organizing the Clare Boothe 
Luce papers in the Library of Congress 


Purchase of manuscripts 
To facilitate the use of the Merrill Moore papers 


Production costs of a bibliography of West German 
English-language titles in the social sciences 


Processing the Naval Historical Foundation collections 
deposited in the Library of Congress 


Foreign consultant program in Germany and other 
German-speaking countries 


Furtherance of the Library’s program for the blind 
Toward expenses of publications 

Arrangement, publication, and preservation of the 
photographs of New York known as the Anthony Angel 


Collection 


Organizing, indexing, and microfilming the Nelson W. 
Aldrich papers 


Purchase of books to be added to the Rosenwald 
Collection 


Editing and preparation costs in connection with the 
publication of New Serial Titles, 1961-1970 


Purchase of 600 copies of a talking book edition of First 
Lady of the Seeing Eye 
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Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan ! previous year 1971 for obligation 1971 to 1972 
$ 408.01 $ 100.00 $ 508.01 $ 508.01 
194.11 194.11 194.11 
5 316.25 1,133.41 1,449.66 $1,449.66 
4,000.00 4,000.00 3,991.66 8.34 
2,251.05 2,500.00 4,751.05 304.00 4,447.05 
4,047.66 4,047.66 4,047.66 
2,224.06 2,224.06 495.00 1,729.06 
2,000.00 4,000.00 6,000.00 6,000.00 
5,000.00 5,000.00 13.43 4,986.57 
386.92 11,500.00 11,886.92 11,788.58 98.34 
3.41 3.41 3.41 
956.22 1,501.10 2,457.32 576.75 1,880.57 
1,591.85 1,591.85 1,591.85 
45 ,007.05 45,007.05 1,320.81 43,686.24 
21,250.00 21,250.00 7,253.93 13,996.07 
6 8,342.92 11,014.58 19,357.50 13,608.75 5,748.75 
113,000.00 113,000.00 6,587.62 106,412.38 
755.10 755.10 755.10 
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Fund and donor 





Library of Congress gift fund—Continued 
Sobiloff, Hyman J. 


Social Science Research Council 


Sonneck, Oscar G., bequest 
Surplus Book Disposal Project, various donors 


Time, Inc. 


University Microfilms, Inc. 
Whitman (Walt) Collection, various donors 
Wilkins, Emily Howell, estate of 


Zeta Phi Eta Foundation 


Total, Library of Congress gift fund . 
Revolving fund service fees 
Clapp (Verner W.) Publication Fund 


Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


Engelhard (Jane) Fund 


Frissell (Toni) Fund 


Hispanic Foundation Publication Fund 
Kraus (Hans P.) Publication Fund 
Photoduplication Service 


Recording Laboratory, Music Division 


Sale of miscellaneous publications 


Various peotry projects 


Arrangement of the collection of Chinese provincial 
newspapers in the Library of Congress 


Purchase of an original music manuscript or manuscripts 
Toward expenses of the project 


Purchase of prints and photographs for the collections 
or support of a related bibliographic project 


Preparation of indexes for Dissertation Abstracts 
Acquisition of the papers of Walt Whitman 
Purchase of antique stringed musical instruments 


Support of tape recordings for the blind and physically 
handicapped (In memory of Mrs. Louise Mead) 


Facilitating the sale of machine-readable cataloging 
records and information 


Production of facsimiles and other pu > licaties: illustra- 
tive of the holdings and activities of the Library 


Maintenance of the Toni Frissell collection of photo- 
graphs in the Library of Congress 
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Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan ! previous year 1971 for obligation 1971 to 1972 
$5,157.83 $ 5,157.83 $ 4,600.00 $ 557.83 
100.52 100.52 100.52 
4,156.91 4,156.91 4,156.91 
1,298.58 $ 4,207.01 5,505.59 3,616.86 1,888.73 
417.35 417.35 417.35 
14,220.50 14,220.50 2,339.43 11,881.07 
85,000.00 85,000.00 60,000.00 25,000.00 
5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
250.00 250.00 250.00 
826,117.32 1,543,016.72 2,369,134.04 1,560,636.80 808,497.24 
16,772.34 4,224.24 20,996.58 75.00 20,921.58 
50,412.04 27,670.96 78,083.00 35,412.18 42,670.82 
10,000.00 150.00 10,150.00 10,150.00 
985.00 985.00 985.00 
18,429.13 219.10 | 18,648.23 11,561.57 7,086.66 
1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
1,252,000.66 1,956,563.72 3,208,564.38 2,155,733.50 1,052,830.88 
38,847.00 85,279.29 124,126.29 122,495.80 1,630.49 
11,086.42 9,655.13 20,741.55 6,525.89 14,215.66 
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Fund and donor Purpose 





Revolving fund service fees—Continued 


Traveling Exhibits Fund 
Various donors Conversion of motion-picture film to a safety base 
Total service fees 


Grand total, gift and trust funds 





! Authorized under Public Law 541, 68th Congress, March 3, 1925, as amended, “An Act to create a Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board and for other purposes.” 

2 Bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard in the amount of $20,000 accepted by an act of Congress (Public Law 276, 
62d Congress, approved August 20, 1912) and deposited with the U.S. Treasury, from which the Library of Congress 
receives an annual income of $800. 

3 Investments held by the Bank of New York valued at approximately $1,144,000; half of the income accrues to 
the Library of Congress. 

4 Bequest of Mrs. W. Duncan McKim, principally in the form of securities, valued at approximately $866,000, 
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Unobligated 

Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 

loan ! previous year 1971 for obligation 1971 to 1972 

$ 852.65 $3,175.00 $4,027.65 $1,835.83 $2,191.82 

20,135.96 9,905.40 30,041.36 20,314.84 9,726.52 

1,418,536.20 2,098,827.84 3,517,364.04 2,353,954.61 1,163,409.43 

7 5,268,166.50 2,646,161.99 3,932,672.04 6,578,834.03 4,253,311.10 2,325,522.93 





being held pending further action by the Trust Fund Board. All of the income accrues to the Library of Congress. 

5 Does not include cost ($10,895.77) of purchase of U.S. Treasury notes, series A, held by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. This amount will become available to cover costs of distributing tape recordings of concerts to 
broadcasting stations when the securities are either sold or redeemed. 

6 Does not include U.S. Treasury bills held by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. These securities were 
redeemed and part of the proceeds was reinvested in U.S. Treasury bills with a face value of $20,000. The balance of 
$10,914.58 was made available for obligation in 1971. 

7 Includes the principal of the Hubbard Account. 
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EXHIBITS 


NEW MAJOR EXHIBITS 


A CENTURY OF COPYRIGHT IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. The development of 
U.S. copyright law from its constitutional origins 
to the present, with such notable items as a tele- 
graphic globe, the first motion picture, an early 
map of the United States, the first computer pro- 
gram, and a special section honoring the six 
American winners of the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture. July 8 to August 30, 1970. 


LA BELLE EPOQUE. Some 130 remarkable 
posters by 35 Belgian artists of the turn of the 
century, from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Wittamer-De Camps of Brussels. A traveling 
exhibit organized by the International Exhibi- 
tions Foundation. September | to 30, 1970. 


EASTERN EUROPEAN PRINTS. A selection 
exemplifying the recent outburst of creative 
activity among graphic artists in Eastern Europe, 
including such diverse styles as the representa- 
tional, the surrealist, particularly among the 
Czechoslovak artists, and the abstract. October 7 
to November 30, 1970. 


POSTERS AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY. 
English, French, German, Dutch, and USS. 
posters, selected from the collections of the 
Library of Congress. September 9, 1970, to Jan- 
uary 24, 1971. 


ART AND ARTISTS OF MAINE. Representative 
prints, chiefly etchings, lithographs, and engrav- 
ings. December 21, 1970, to April 18, 1971. 


CONTEMPORARY PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 
SWEDEN. Recently acquired photographs by 
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members of a cooperative group called TIO 
(Ten): Rune Hassner, Hans Malmberg, Hans 
Hammarskidld, Pal-Nils Nilsson, Georg Oddner, 
Lennart Olson, S. D. Bellander, Sven Gillsater, 
Harry Dittmer, and Tore Johnson. February 8 to 
April 4, 1971. 


WHITE HOUSE NEWS PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 28TH ANNUAL EXHIBIT. 
Prize-winning photographs of 1970. Opened 
April 11, 1971. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL OF MAINE’S STATE- 
HOOD. Approximately 200 rare books, pam- 
phlets, broadsides, manuscripts, engraved and 
lithographic prints, photographs, maps, drawings, 
and newspapers illustrating the history and devel- 
opment of the 23d State to enter the Union. 
Opened December 21, 1970. 


TWENTY-SECOND NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF PRINTS. Original prints chosen by a jury 
consisting of a curator and two artists from cur- 
rent works submitted by contemporary print- 
makers. Opened May 4, 1971. 


CONTINUING MAJOR EXHIBITS 


TREASURES OF EARLY PRINTING. 


ADVERTISING THE ARTS: RECENT POSTER 
ACQUISITIONS. 


DRAWINGS BY ARTISTS AND ARCHITECTS. 
Closed October 30, 1970. 


ALABAMA: THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF 
STATEHOOD. Closed October 30, 1970. 
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PERMANENT EXHIBITS 


THE GUTENBERG BIBLE AND THE GIANT 
BIBLE OF MAINZ. 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. First and sec- 
ond drafts. 


THE DRAFT OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE written by Thomas Jefferson, 
with a few changes by Benjamin Franklin and 
John Adams. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS. One of the original 
engrossed and certified copies. 


THE VIRGINIA BILL OF RIGHTS. Autograph 
draft by George Mason and Thomas Ludwell Lee. 


THE MAGNA CARTA. Facsimile of the Lacock 
Abbey version. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND OTHER MATERIALS 
associated with George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Woodrow Wilson. 


LETTER OF JANUARY 26, 1863, from Abra- 
ham Lincoln to Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker. 


SHOWCASE EXHIBITS 


SOUTH CAROLINA TRICENTENNIAL, 
1670-1970. Closed December 31, 1970. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE BIRTH OF ELIZABETH 
BLACKWELL, 1821-1910. Materials relating to 
the life of the first woman physician of modern 
times. January 4 to April 30, 1971. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF ROBERT OWEN, founder of the uto- 
pian community of New Harmony, Indiana. 
Opened May 3, 1971. 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


FIRST LIBRARY OF CONGRESS EMPLOYEE 
ART SHOW. An exhibit, cosponsored by the 
Professional Association and the Welfare and 
Recreation Association of the Library of Con- 
gress, of off-duty creative works in many differ- 
ent genres by over 50 Library employees. 
September 25 to October 2, 1970. 


UNITED NATIONS DAY EXHIBIT. An exhibit 
in honor of the 25th anniversary of the United 
Nations. Photoprints of the delegates by Comdr. 
Maurice Constant, USNR. October 15 to 23, 
1970. 


ROBERT PENN WARREN EXHIBIT. A selec- 
tion of the poet’s works, exhibited on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of the 1970 National 
Medal for Literature by the National Book Com- 
mittee. December 2, 1970. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DIVI- 
SION FOR THE BLIND. A special exhibit 
commemorating the 40th anniversary of the 
Pratt-Smoot Act, which established the national 
library program for the blind. March | to May 
30, 1971. 


DIVISIONAL EXHIBITS 


Hispanic Foundation 


THE NEW NOVEL OF LATIN AMERICA 
(1959-69). Closed January 22, 1971. 


GABRIELA MISTRAL: LIFE AND WORKS OF 
LATIN AMERICA’S FIRST NOBEL PRIZE 
WINNER IN LITERATURE. A selection of 
works by the outstanding poet, essayist, teacher, 
and diplomat (1889-1957). Opened January 25, 
1971. 


Law Library 


EARLY ICELANDIC LAWBOOKS. A_ 1637 
manuscript of the Jonsbok, a lawbook compiled 
by King Magnus of Norway and given to the 
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Icelanders in the late 13th century, and related 
material on early Icelandic law. January 4 to 
March 31, 1971. 


AMERICAN MURDER TRIALS, 1678-1830. 
Rare editiors of books, pamphlets, and other 
accounts of famous murder trials, revealing the 
political, social, and economic conditions of the 
period. April 5 to June 30, 1971. 


Manuscript Division 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF RADIO. Closed 
July 31, 1970. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. Manuscripts and photographs relating 
to such major figures as Susan B. Anthony, Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, Ida Husted Harper, Florence 
Kelley, Lucretia Mott, Anna H. Shaw, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and Lucy Stone. August | to 
October 31, 1970. 


LITERARY MANUSCRIPTS: AN _ INTER- 
NATIONAL GATHERING. A selection from the 
Manuscript Division’s principal literary manu- 
scripts, exhibited in connection with the annual 
meeting of the South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association. November 2 to 7, 1970. 


THE LA FOLLETTE FAMILY PAPERS. An 
exhibit marking the recent opening of the La 
Follette Family Papers to the public and fea- 
turing the correspondence of Senator Robert M. 
La Follette (1855-1925) with members of his 
family and prominent political figures of his 
time. November 9, 1970, to January 30, 1971. 


VICTOR MURDOCK (1871-1945). Selections 
from the recently acquired papers of Victor Mur- 
dock, Congressman from Kansas from 1903 until 
1915 and a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission from 1917 to 1924. February 1 to April 
30, 1971. 


EMPHRAIM GEORGE SQUIER. Personal papers 
of America’s pioneer archaeologist, who systema- 
tically explored and described prehistoric Indian 
relics in both North and South America. 
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Included are holograph sheets and original draw- 
ings prepared for his Ancient Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley. Opened May 1, 1971. 


Music Division 


RICHARD RODGERS’ GOLDEN ANNIVER.- 
SARY: 50 YEARS AS A BROADWAY COM- 
POSER. Closed October 15, 1970. 


THE FOURTEENTH FESTIVAL OF CHAM- 
BER MUSIC. Autograph manuscripts of the 11 
contemporary composers whose works were per- 
formed during the festival. October 30, 1970, to 
January 15, 1971. 


DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS OF 
MUSIC TO 1800. A copy of the first music dic- 
tionary ever printed, Tinctoris’ Terminorum 
musicae diffinitorum (ca. 1494), as well as such 
other monuments as Praetorius’ Syntagma musi- 
cum (1615-20), Mersenne’s Harmonie universelle 
(1636), and Walther’s Musikalisches Lexicon 
(1732). January 25 to April 30, 1971. 


TRAINS IN MUSIC: RAILROADS AS DE- 
PICTED IN THE COLLECTIONS OF THE 
MUSIC DIVISION. Covers of European and 
American sheet music from the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Opened May 3, 1971. 


Orientalia Division 

MODERN LITERATURE OF CENTRAL ASIA. 
Selections from the works of modern Soviet Cen- 
tral Asian authors and scholars, together with 


commentary, illustrations, and maps. September 
1 to December 31, 1970. 


RELIGIONS IN JAPAN. Books and illustrations 
depicting the history and influence of Shintoism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, and “New Religions” ip 
Japan. Opened May 1, 1971. 


Prints and Photographs Division 


TRANSFORMATIONS/CONCEALMENTS. 
Closed August 30, 1970. 
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GAMES PEOPLE PLAYED: RECREATION 
AND THE 19TH CENTURY AMERICAN 
SCENE. Sports and recreational pursuits as pre- 
sented in prints, cartoons, music covers, tobacco 
labels, and advertisements. November 2, 1970, to 
April 30, 1971. 


CIVIL WAR BATTLEFIELD SKETCHES. A 
selection of sketches, most of which were pub- 
lished as woodcuts in Harper’s Weekly and Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper during the 1860’s. 
September | to November 1, 1970. 


CLASSICAL THEMES IN FINE PRINTS. Greek 
and Roman mythology and history as seen by 
artists from the earliest periods of printmaking to 
the present. November 2, 1970, to January 3, 
1971. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY A. J. RUSSELL. A selec- 
tion of photographs of Washington, D.C., and 
surrounding area by A. J. Russell, a captain with 
the Union forces during the Civil War and official 
photographer for the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment. January 4 to March 31, 1971. 


HAIR! Prints and posters of the 18th, 19th, and 
20th centuries featuring hair styles, cartoons 
about hair, advertisements for the dyeing and 
preserving of hair, and such oddities as a portrait 
of Horace Greeley adorned with a cotton coif- 
fure. April 1 to June 30, 1971. 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS AND COVER DRAW- 
INGS BY ARTISTS OF THE NEW YORKER 
MAGAZINE. Selections from the 1940’s and 
subsequent years by Peter Arno, Gluyas Williams, 
George Price, Saul Steinberg, Charles Saxon, 
Whitney Darrow, Jr., Sid Hoff, Ed Fisher, Mischa 
Richter, and others. Opened May 3, 1971. 


Rare Book Division 


EARLY AFRICANA IN THE RARE BOOK 
DIVISION. Closed December 30, 1970. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS IN THE RARE 
BOOK DIVISION. Selected outstanding acquisi- 
tions of 1970, including incunabula, early 
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16th-century printing, Americana, Lincolniana, 
and fine contemporary printing. Opened January 
4, 1971. 


Science and Technology Division 


ANTARCTICA: A SESQUICENTENNIAL 
EXHIBIT MARKING THE FIRST SIGHTING 
OF ANTARCTICA IN 1820. Closed August 31, 
1970. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN LAW 
ENFORCEMENT. Technical reports, journals, 
conference proceedings, and books illustrating 
the application of modern scientific knowledge 
and techniques to the solution of law enforce- 
ment problems. March | to April 30, 1971. 


Slavic and Central European Division 


POLISH FOLKLORE AND FOLK ARTS. Illus- 
trations from books published in Poland and else- 
where, as well as maps, albums, music, and 
prints. January 4 to February 28, 1971. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS OUTSIDE THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 


AMERICAN BOOKS IN INDIA. Brahabidhu 
Library, Manipur, India, January | to 31, 1971. 


Exhibits were presented by the Library of Con- 
gress in connection with the following profes- 
sional meetings: 


Society of American Archivists, Washington, 
D.C., September 30 to October 3, 1970. 


South Atlantic Modern Language Association 
Conference, Washington, D.C., November 5 to 7, 
1970. 


Punjab Library Association, Jullundur, India, 
December 4 to 6, 1970. 


American Library Association, Los Angeles, 
Calif., January 17 to 23, 1971. 
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Historic Mobile Preservation Society, Mobile, 
Ala., February 10, 1971. 


American Library Association, Dallas, Tex., June 
20 to 26, 1971. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITS 


Prepared and circulated by the Library of 
Congress. 


PRESERVATION THROUGH DOCUMENTA- 
TION: HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS 
SURVEY. Shown in Moscow, Idaho, Notre 
Dame, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Williamsburg, Va. 


TWENTY-FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
PRINTS. Shown in Little Rock, Ark., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Champaign, Ill., Evanston, Ill., 
Muncie, Ind., Lincoln, Neb., and Norfolk, Va. 


PAPERMAKING: ART & CRAFT. Shown in 
Wilmington, Del., Moscow, Idaho, Chicago, Ill., 
Boston, Mass., Longview, Wash., and Stevens 
Point, Wis. 


Prepared by the Library of Congress and circu- 
lated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service. 
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THE GRAND DESIGN. Shown in Williamstown, 
Mass., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONTEMPORARY AFRICAN PRINTMAKERS. 
Shown in Cedar Falls, Idaho, Oxford, Mibss., 
Trenton, N.J., Sandusky, Ohio, and Uniontown, 
Pa. 


Prepared by others and incorporating materials 
lent by the Library of Congress. 


THE GRAPHIC ART OF WINSLOW HOMER. 
Circulated by the Museum of Graphic Art and 
shown in San Francisco, Calif. 


JOHN E. COSTIGAN. Circulated by the Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service 
and shown in Gunnison, Colo., and El Paso, 
Wichita Falls, and Beaumont, Tex. 


JUST BEFORE THE WAR. Circulated by the 
Newport Harbor Art Museum and shown in An- 
dover, Mass., Albuquerque, N.M., Fort Worth, 
Tex., and Brussels, Belgium. 


SURREALISM IN PHOTOGRAPHY. Circulated 
by the Museum of Modern Art and shown in 
Pasadena, Calif., and Chicago, Ill. 


ART AND SOCIETY. Circulated by the Welsh 
Arts Council, South Wales, Great Britain, and 
shown in Cardiff, Liverpool, Sheffield, and 
Swansea, Great Britain. 
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CONCERTS, LECTURES, 


Appendix 13 


AND 
OTHER PROGRAMS 


CONCERTS 
CONCERTS IN THE COOLIDGE AUDITORIUM 


The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 


1970 


OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 1. The Fourteenth 
Festival of Chamber Music. Three programs of 
chamber music for voice and instruments, spon- 
sored by the Coolidge Foundation; Arthur Weis- 
berg and John Reeves White, conductors; Miciko 
Hirayama and Marni Nixon, sopranos; Jan 
DeGaetani and Phyllis Mailing, mezzo-sopranos; 
Michael Dash, boy-soprano; Richard Frisch, bari- 
tone; Rafael Druian, violin; William O. Smith, 
clarinet; and the Claremont Quartet. Fourth 
program, chamber music for violin and piano, 
sponsored by the McKim Fund; Nathan Milstein, 
violin, and Brian Lamport, piano. 


NOVEMBER 27. Vitya Vronsky and Victor 
Babin, duo-pianists. 


1971 


FEBRUARY 26. London Gabrieli Brass Ensem- 
ble. 


The Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation 


1970 


SEPTEMBER 10. The Beaux Arts Trio of New 
York. 


OCTOBER 8, 9. Members of the Juilliard String 
Quartet. 


OCTOBER 15, 16. The Juilliard String Quartet. 


OCTOBER 22, 23. The Juilliard String Quartet. 


NOVEMBER 5S, 6. The Juilliard String Quartet. 
NOVEMBER 13. The Trampler-Phillips Duo. 


NOVEMBER 20. Maureen Forrester, contralto, 
Milton Thomas, viola, and Ellen Mack, piano. 


DECEMBER 4. Virtuosi di Roma. 


DECEMBER 17, 18. The Juilliard String Quartet 
and Walter Trampler, viola. 


1971 


JANUARY 8. The New York Woodwind Quin- 
tet. 


JANUARY 15. The New York Chamber Soloists. 
JANUARY 29. The Festival Winds. 

FEBRUARY 5S. The Modern Madrigal Singers. 
FEBRUARY 12. The Guarneri String Quartet. 


FEBRUARY 19. The Beaux Arts Trio of New 
York and Walter Trampler, viola. 


MARCH S. New York Pro Musica. 

MARCH 12. Musica Nova. 

MARCH 19. The Philidor Trio. 

MARCH 25, 26. The Juilliard String Quartet. 
APRIL 1, 2. The Juilliard String Quartet. 


APRIL 8, 9. The Juilliard String Quartet. 
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APRIL 15, 16. The Juilliard String Quartet and 
Bernard Greenhouse, violoncello. 


APRIL 22, 23. The Juilliard String Quartet and 
George Malcolm, harpsichord. 


The McKim Fund In The Library Of Congress 


1970 


NOVEMBER 1 
Chamber Music. 


See Fourteenth Festival of 


DECEMBER 10, 11. Henryk Szeryng, violin, and 
Gary Graffman, piano. 
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1971 
APRIL 29, 30. Isaac Stern, violin, and Alexander 
Zakin, piano. 


MAY 21. Jaime Laredo, violin, and Ruth Laredo, 
piano. 


The Nicholas Longworth F oundation 


1971 


JANUARY 22. Phyllis Bryn-Julson, soprano, 
Gerald Zampino, clarinet, and Dina Koston, 
piano. 


POETRY READINGS, LECTURES, AND DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 


Sponsored by the Library of Congress 


1970 


OCTOBER 5. William Stafford, 1970-71 Consult- 
ant in Poetry, poetry reading. 


1971 


MAY 3. William Stafford, “Leftovers: A Care 
Package,” lecture. 


Sponsored by the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Poetry and Literature Fund 


1970 


OCTOBER 12. Arnold Moss, with Keith Baker, 
“Windows on America,” dramatic reading of 
selections from American literature. 


OCTOBER 19. Barbara Howes and Anthony 
Hecht, poetry reading and discussion; William 
Stafford, moderator. 


NOVEMBER 2. Margaret Atwood and Galway 
Kinnell, poetry reading and discussion; William 
Stafford, moderator. 


NOVEMBER 16. Maurice Sendak, “Questions to 
an Artist Who is Also an Author,” lecture 


presented in observance of National Children’s 
Book Week. 


1971 


JANUARY 18. N. Scott Momaday, “Rainy 
Mountain Cemetery,” a reading from his work. 


FEBRUARY |. Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., lecture. 


FEBRUARY 22, 23. American National Theatre 
and Academy, Matinee Theatre Series, “Heritage: 
An American Folk Tale about the Lincoln 
Women,” by P. J. Barry. 

MARCH 8. Hollis Summers and Raymond Patter- 
son, poetry reading and discussion; William 
Stafford, moderator. 


MARCH 22. Nathaniel Tarn and Robin Skelton, 
poetry reading and discussion; William Stafford, 
moderator. 


APRIL 5. Rob Inglis, a solo dramatization of 
Chaucer’s The Canterbury Tales. 


APRIL 12, 13. New York Review Presentations, 
“To Be Young, Gifted, and Black: A Portrait of 
Lorraine Hansberry in Her Own Words.” 
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ACCESSIONS LISTS. (Overseas operations.) 
Subscriptions available to libraries from the Field 
Director, Library of Congress Office, at the 
addresses indicated. 


CEYLON. American Embassy, New Delhi, 
India. 5 issues. 


EASTERN AFRICA. P.O. Box 30598, Nairobi, 
Kenya. 4 issues. 


INDIA. American Embassy, New Delhi, India. 
12 issues and annual list of serials. 


INDONESIA, MALAYSIA, SINGAPORE, 
AND BRUNEI. Formerly /ndonesia. Coverage 
expanded in October 1970. American Em- 
bassy, APO San Francisco 96356. 7 issues. 


ISRAEL. American Embassy, Tel Aviv, Israel. 
12 issues and annual author index. 


MIDDLE EAST. United States of America 
Interests Section, Spanish Embassy, Cairo, 
Egypt. 12 issues and annual index to mono- 
graphic titles. 


NEPAL. American Embassy, New Delhi, India. 
4 issues. 


PAKISTAN. American Consulate General, 
Karachi, Pakistan. 10 issues and annual cumu- 
lative list of serials. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1970. 1971. 169 p. Cloth. $3.50. Free 
to libraries. 


ANTARCTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY. Edited by Geza 
T. Thuronyi. Vol. 4. 1971. 490 p. Cloth. $5.75. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


PUBLICATIONS’ 


ARMS CONTROL & DISARMAMENT: A 
QUARTERLY BIBLIOGRAPHY WITH 
ABSTRACTS AND ANNOTATIONS. Paper. 75 
cents a copy. $2.50 a year, $3.25 foreign. 4 
issues. 


BOOKS: A MARC FORMAT. 1970. 
Addenda 1-6. Free from the Card Division. 


BRAILLE BOOK REVIEW; A GUIDE TO 
BRAILLE AND TALKING BOOK PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Published for the Library of Congress by 
the American Foundation for the Blind. Paper. 
Free from the Division for the Blind and Physi- 
cally Handicapped. 6 issues. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS IN THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS. Paper. Free. 12 issues. 


1This is a list of publications issued during the fiscal 
year. For a full list of publications see Library of Con- 
gress Publications in Print March 1971. Priced publica- 
tions, unless otherwise indicated, are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Publications for 
sale by the National Technical Information Service 
should be ordered from that agency at Springfield, Va. 
22151. When Card Division is indicated, orders should 
be addressed: Card Division, Library of Congress, Build- 
ing 159, Navy Yard Annex, Washington, D.C. 20541. 
The address for other divisions and offices of the 
Library of Congress supplying publications listed here is 
Washington, D.C. 20540. Free publications, unless 
otherwise indicated, should be requested from the Li- 
brary of Congress, Central Services Division, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20540. 

For foxeign mailing of publications available from the 
Superintexdent of Documents, one-fourth of the publi- 
cation price should be added unless otherwise stated. 
Card Division publication prices include the cost of for- 
eign and domestic mailing. 
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CATALOG OF COPYRIGHT ENTRIES. THIRD 
SERIES. Paper. Complete yearly catalog, $50 
domestic; $62.50, foreign. 


Part 1. BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, INCLUD- 
ING SERIALS AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PERIODICALS. Section 1, Current and 
Renewal Registrations. Section 2, Title Index. 
$15 a year. Vol. 21. 


Part 2. PERIODICALS. $5 a year. Vols. 21 
and 22. 


Parts 3-4. DRAMAS AND WORKS PRE- 
PARED FOR ORAL DELIVERY. $5 a year. 
Vol. 23, no. 2, and vol. 24, no. 1. 


Part 5. MUSIC. Section 1, Current and Re- 
newal Registrations. Section 2, Name Index. 
$15 a year. Vol. 23. 


Part 6. MAPS AND ATLASES. $5 a year. 
Vol. 23, no. 2, and vol. 24, no. 1. 


Parts 7-11A. WORKS OF ART, REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF WORKS OF ART, SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL DRAWINGS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC WORKS, PRINTS AND PICTORAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. $5 a year. Vol. 23, nos. 1 
and 2, and vol. 24, no. 1. 


Part 11B. COMMERCIAL PRINTS AND 
LABELS. $5 a year. Vol. 23, no. 2, and 
vol. 24, no. 1. 


Parts 12-13. MOTION PICTURES AND FILM- 
STRIPS. Vol. 23, no. 2, and vol. 24, no. 1. 
See also Motion Pictures. 


CATALOGING SERVICE. Bulletin. Paper. Free 
to subscribers to the Card Distribution Service. 
Nos. 89-100. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 1970; A LIST: OF 
BOOKS FOR PRESCHOOL THROUGH JUN- 
1OR HIGH SCHOOL AGE. Compiled by Virginia 
Haviland and Lois B. Watt. 1971. 16 p. Paper. 15 
cents. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 1971 


CLASSIFICATION [schedules] . 
Class K. LAW. Draft outline. Compiled by 
Werner B. Ellinger. 1970. 63 p. Paper. Card 
Division, $1.50. 


Class N. FINE ARTS. 4th ed., 1970. 280 p. 
Paper. Card Division, $3. 


COMPENDIUM OF COPYRIGHT OFFICE 
PRACTICES (AS OF JULY 1, 1970). Looseleaf 
manual, with additional material forthcoming. 
1971. $6. 


CUBAN ACQUISITIONS AND _ BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY; PROCEEDINGS AND WORKING 
PAPERS OF AN INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE HELD AT THE LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS APRIL 13-15, 1970. 164 p. Paper. Free 
from the Hispanic Foundation. 


DIGEST OF PUBLIC GENERAL BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. Paper. Single copy prices vary. 
$50 a session, $62.50 foreign. 

91st Congress, 2d session. 3 cumulative issues, 
6 supplements, and final issue. 

92d Congress, Ist session. First issue, 1 cumu- 
lative issue, 4 supplements. 


DIRECTORY, LIBRARY RESOURCES FOR 
THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED; 1970. 1971. 38 p. Paper. Free from 
the Division for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped. 


A DIRECTORY OF INFORMATION RE- 
SOURCES IN THE UNITED STATES: PHYS- 
ICAL SCIENCES, ENGINEERING. 1971. 803 p. 
Paper. $6.50. 


FACSIMILES OF RARE HISTORICAL MAPS; 
A LIST OF REPRODUCTIONS FOR SALE BY 
VARIOUS PUBLISHERS AND _ DISTRIBU- 
TORS. 3d ed., 1968. Reprinted, with 1971 
supplement. 20, 8 p. Paper. Free from the Geog- 
raphy and Map Division. 


FILMS; A MARC FORMAT. Specifications for 
magnetic tapes containing catalog records for 
motion pictures, filmstrips, and other pictorial 
media intended for projection. 1970. 65 p. 
Paper. 65 cents. 
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HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES; 
A SELECTIVE AND ANNOTATED GUIDE TO 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. No. 32, HUMAN- 
ITIES. 1970. Edited by Henry E. Adams. 580 p. 
Cloth. For sale by the University of Florida Press, 
15 West 15th Street, Gainesville, Fla. 32603, 
$25. 


LC CLASSIFICATION—ADDITIONS AND 
CHANGES. Paper. Card Division, $2.50 a copy, 
$10 a year. Lists 158-161. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG-— 
BOOKS: SUBJECTS. A cumulative list of works 
represented by Library of Congress printed cards. 
Paper. Card Division, $375 a year. 3 issues. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG-— 
MOTION PICTURES AND FILMSTRIPS. A 
cumulative list of works represented by Library 
of Congress printed cards. Paper. Card Division, 
$25 a year. Free to subscribers to the National 
Union Catalog. 3 issues. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG—MUSIC 
AND PHONORECORDS. A cumulative list of 
works represented by Library of Congress printed 
cards. Paper. Card Division, $20. Free to sub- 
scribers to the National Union Catalog. 2 
annual issues, 1969 and 1970, and 1 semiannual 
issue. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOGS IN 
BOOK FORM AND RELATED PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 1971. [21 p.] Paper. Free from the Card 
Division. ; 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS INFORMATION 
BULLETIN. Paper. Card Division, $5 a year. Free 
to publicly supported libraries from the Infor- 
mation Office. 52 issues. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PUBLICATIONS IN 
PRINT. March 1971. 39 p. Paper. Free. 


MAPS; A MARC FORMAT. Specifications for 


magnetic tapes containing catalog records for 
maps. 1970. 45 p. Paper. 50 cents. 
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MAINE; THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF 
STATEHOOD. An exhibition in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., December 21, 1970, 
to September 6, 1971. 1970. 86 p. Paper. $1. 


MONTHLY CHECKLIST CF STATE PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Paper. $8 a year domestic, $10 foreign. 
12 issues and index. 


MOTION PICTURES, 1960-1969. 1971. 744 p. 


(Catalog of Copyright Entries. Cumulative Series) 
Cloth. $8. 


NATIONAL REGISTER OF MICROFORM 
MASTERS, 1969. 1970. 183 p. Paper. Card Divi- 
sion, $5. Free for subscribers to the National 
Union Catalog. 


NATIONAL UNION CATALOG. A cumulative 
author list representing Library of Congress 
printed cards and titles reported by other Ameri- 
can libraries. Compiled by the Library of Con- 
gress with the cooperation of the Resources 
Committee of the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division, American Library Association. In 
addition to all issues of the National Union Cata- 
log, subscribers receive at no extra charge the 
separately issued Motion Pictures and Filmstrips 
and Music and Phonorecords catalogs; the Na- 
tional Union Catalog—Register of Additional 
Locations; and the National Register of Micro- 
form Masters. Card Division, $675 a year. Annual 
issue, 1969, cloth; 9 monthly issues and 3 quar- 
terly cumulations, paper. 


NATIONAL UNION CATALOG OF MANU- 
SCRIPT COLLECTIONS, 1969, AND INDEX, 
1967-69. Compiled from reports provided by 
American repositories. 1970. 1,207 p. Cloth. 
Card Division, $50. 


NEW BRAILLE MUSICIAN. Published for the 
Library of Congress by the American Foundation 
for the Blind. Paper. Free from the Division for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped. 6 issues. 


NEW SERIAL TITLES. A union list of serials 
commencing publication after December 31, 
1949. Supplement to the Union List of Serials, 
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3d edition. Card Division, $150 a year. Cumu- 
lation, 1966-69, cloth; 8 monthly issues and 4 
quarterly cumulations, paper. 


NEW SERIAL TITLES—CLASSED SUBJECT 
ARRANGEMENT. Paper. Card Division, $25 a 
year. 12 issues. 


NON-GPO IMPRINTS RECEIVED IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, JULY 1967 
THROUGH DECEMBER 1969; A SELECTIVE 
CHECKLIST. Compiled by the Exchange and 
Gift Division. 1970. 73 p. Paper. Card Division, 
$1.25. 


OUTLINE OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
CLASSIFICATION. 2d edition. 1970. 21 p. 
Paper. Free from the Card Division. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE ON THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION; HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH AND CHANGING INTERPRETA- 
TIONS, 1895-1970. .. selective bibliography. 
Compiled by Ronald M. Gephart. 1971. 94 p. 
Paper. $1. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF AMERICAN MUSIC HIS- 
TORY. A lecture delivered in the Whittall 
Pavilion of the Library of Congress by Robert 
Stevenson on January 9, 1969. 1970. 18 p. 
Paper. Free from the Music Division. 


POPULAR NAMES OF U.S. GOVERNMENT 
REPORTS; A CATALOG. Compiled by Bernard 
A. Bernier, Jr., and Charlotte M. David. Rev. and 
Enl., 1970. 43 p. Paper. 55 cents. 





REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 1971 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS. Published as a supplement to 
the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress. 
Paper. Single copy prices vary. $3.50 a year, 
$4.50 foreign. 4 issues. 


REGISTERS OF PAPERS IN THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS. Free from the Manuscript Divi- 
sion. 


CHARLES GOODWIN RIDGELY, FRANCIS 
ASBURY ROE, AND JOHN GRIMES WALK- 
ER. 1970. [14 leaves.] Paper. 


FELIX FRANKFURTER. 1971. 70 p. Paper. 


SERIALS; A MARC FORMAT. Preliminary edi- 
tion. 1970. 72 p. Paper. 70 cents. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS USED IN THE DICTION- 
ARY CATALOGS OF THE LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS. Supplement to the 7th ed. Paper. Card 
Division, $15 a year. 4 issues. 


SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA; A GUIDE TO 
SERIALS. Compiled by the African Section, 
General Reference and Bibliography Division. 
1970. 429 p. Cloth. $5.25. 


TALKING BOOK TOPICS. Published for the 
Library of Congress by the American Foundation 
for the Blind. Paper. Free from the Division for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped. 6 issues. 


VOLUNTEERS WHO PRODUCE BOOKS; 
BRAILLE, LARGE TYPE, TAPE. 1970. 69 p. 
Paper. Free from the Division for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped. 














Accessions lists, overseas operations, 12, 143; East 
Africa, 13, 15; India, 16; Indonesia, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, and Brunei, 13, 15 

Accounting Officer, vii 

Ackerman, Carl, gift, 54 

Acquisition of materials, 4; by copyright deposit, 78, 
95; Law Library, 65, 102; Processing Department, 11, 
12-20; purchases, 15, 17, 18, 50, 57, 58, 65, 100; 
Reference Department, 42, 43, 46-59, 102; statistics, 
99-102; see also Accessions lists; Gift and trust funds; 
Gifts; National Program for Acquisitions and Catalog- 
ing; Public Law 480 Program 

Acquisitions and Overseas Operations, Assistant Direc- 
tor, ix, 12; Office of the, ix, 12-20 

Administrative Department, 2, 68-75, 115; officers, vii 

Administrative Services Section, 73 

Administrative Terminal System (ATS), 36 

Aeronautics: bibliography, 47; funds, 124; chair, funds, 
120; consultant, xii 

Aeronautics Section (Sci): head, xi 

Aerospace Technology Division, acquisition statistics, 
100 

Africa: bibliographies concerning, 49, 65; NPAC activi- 
ties in East Africa, 13, 15; law acquisitions, 65; P.L. 
480 program activities in Cairo, 17 

Africa South of the Sahara: Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture, 1900-1970, 49, 128 

African Section (GR&B), 7, 49; funds, 124; head, x 

African Studies Association, 50 

Aiken, Conrad, xii 

Alaska, church archives, 118 

Albania, exchange arrangement with State University of 
Tirana, 18 

Alden, John R., xiii 

Aldrich, Nelson W., papers, 130 

“All-the-Books” Plan, 28 

Allaway, Mrs. Jean, xi 

Allen, Julius W.., viii 

American Association of Law Libraries, Committee on 
Liaison with the Library of Congress, 67 

American-British Law Division, 66; officers, viii 

American Council of Learned Societies: gift fund, 124; 
records, 54 

American Film Institute, gift fund, 100, 124 

American Foundation for the Blind, 60 


INDEX 


American Historical Association, gift fund, 124 

American history: chair, 98, 120; consultants, xii; gift 
funds, 120-125; maps, 58, 59; see also American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial; and Presidents of the United 
States, papers 

American Law Division (CRS), 34, 35, 39; officers, viii 

American letters, consultants, xii, 60 

American Library Association: conference in Dallas, 2, 
9; gift funds, 124; resolution on LC employment prac- 
tices, 9; Subcommittee on the National Union Catalog, 
30 

American Paper Institute, gift fund, 124 

American Philosophical Society, exchange, 57 

American Print Collection, gift fund, 100 

American Printing House for the Blind, 60 

American Prints in the Library of Congress, 56 

American Revolution Bicentennial, 5, 7, 45, 46; Acting 
Coordinator of Programs, vii; gift funds, 124 

American Thought and Culture, joint doctoral program, 
LC and George Washington University, 128 

Anagnost, Catherine, 63 

Ancient Voices of Children, 59 

Anderson, Robert N., 67 

Angell, Richard S., ix, 32 

Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, 24; applied to serials, 
30 

Anglo-American Law Reading Room: services, 64; reor- 
ganization, 66 

Annotated Constitution; see Constitution of the United 
States of America—Analysis and Interpretation 

Antarctic Bibliography, 47 

Applebaum, Edmond L., ix, 12, 13 

Appropriations, 1, 3, 29, 35, 71, 72, 116-119 

Arab Republic of Egypt, P.L. 480 program, 11, 15, 16, 
17, 128 

Architect of the Capitol: appropriations, 4, 68, 71, 116; 
budget requests, 71 

Archive of Folk Song, 57; head, x 

Archive of Hispanic Literature on Tape, 50 

Archive of Recorded Poetry and Literature, 55 

Archives of the American Psychological Association, gift 
fund, 124 

Armenian collection, funds for, 128 

Arms Control and Disarmament Bibliography Section 
(GR&B), head, x 
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Arner, Frederick B., viii 

Art and Artists of Maine, exhibit, 136 

Assistant Librarian of Congress, vii, xi 

Association for Asian Studies, meeting, 49, 53 

Association of American Publishers, Inc., participation 
in cataloging in publication study, 2, 21-23 

Association of Research Libraries, meeting in Colorado 
Springs, 13 

Astronautics and Aeronautics: Chronology on Science, 
Technology, and Policy, 47 

Atiyeh, George N., xi 

Auchincloss, John W., gift, 97 

Australia, NPAC coverage, 14 

Austria: microfilm project, 55; NPAC activities, 14 

Automation: Administrative Department, 68-70; catalog 
cards, production and distribution, 27; cataloging, 3, 
11, 20, 23, 31, 44, 47; computers in LC, 68-70, 73; 
Congressional Research Service, 34, 36, 39, 68, 69; 
Copyright Office, 70, 78; loan file, 44; printing, 7, 47, 
50, 69; Processing Department, 11, 18, 20, 23, 25, 27, 
31; Reference Department, 42, 44, 45, 47, 55, 58, 69; 
serials, 31; subject headings, 25 

Avram, Mrs. Henriette D., ix; award, 21 


Babine, Alexis V., bequest, 100, 120 

Baker, Senator Howard H., Jr., 79 

Baker, William O., xiii 

Ball, Dudley B., xi 

Barcelona, NPAC center, 13 

Barcus, Thomas R.., ix 

Baker, Ernest C., vii 

Basler, Roy P., x 

Bead, Charles C., ix 

Beal, Edwin G., Jr., x, 53 

Beckman, Norman, vii 

Beethoven Association, 122, 124 

Belgium, NPAC coverage, 14 

Belgrade, NPAC center, 14; P.L. 480 center, 16; see also 
Yugoslavia 

Bell, Whitfield J., Jr., xiii 

Benjamin, William Evarts, gift fund, 100, 120 

Berne Copyright Convention, 87, 88 

Berry, Paul L., x 

Bibliographie annuelle de Madagascar, 49 

Bibliographie cartographique internationale, 58 

Bibliographies: American Revolution, 7; gift funds, 120, 
124, 130, 132; Law Library, 65; Reference Depart- 
ment, 45-50, 53; statistics, 4, 110; see also Catalogs, 
book 

Bibliography and Reference Correspondence Section 
(GR&B), head, x 

Bibliography on Cold Regions Science and Technology, 
47 
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Bibliotheca cartographica, 58 

Bibliotheque nationale, map exchange, 58 

Bicentennial of the American Revolution; see American 
Revolution Bicentennial 

Bill Digest; see Digest of Public General Bills and Reso- 
lutions 

Binding and repair of materials, 74; statistics, 114; see 
also Preservation and care of the collections 

Binding Office, 5, 74; Officer, vii 

Bird, Viola A., 67 

Blackwell, Elizabeth, exhibit concerning, 137 

Blancheri, Howard A., vii 

Blind and physically handicapped, LC collections of 
books for, 60, 99, 100, 101, 112 

Blind and physically handicapped, services to, 4, 60, 
115; appropriations, 72, 116, 118; gift and trust 
funds, 60, 98; 120-123; 128-133; statistics, 112; see 
also Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 

Blume, Edward J., ix 

Bollingen Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 124 

Books and pamphlets: appropriations, 72, 116, 118; 
copyright registrations, deposits, and transfers, 77, 94, 
95; microfilms and microfilming, 114; preservation 
and care, 43, 114; statistics, 99, 100 

Books for Junior College Libraries, gift funds, 124 

Bowker (R. R.) Company, gift fund, 120 

Bowman, James R., ix 

Bowman, Wallace D.., viii 

Boyd, Julian P., xiii 

Brademas, Representative John, vi 

Braille Book Review, 60 

Bray, Robert S., x 

Brazil, NPAC operations in, 13, 15 

Breitenbach, Edgar, xi 

Bridge, Peter H., ix 

British National Bibliography, cooperation with, 26 

Broderick, John C., x 

Brooks, Charles F., Jr., viii 

Brunei, NPAC participation, 11, 13 

Bryan, William Jennings, letters, 54 

Buchanan, James, papers, 18 

Budget Officer, vii 

Buenos Aires Copyright Convention, 89 

Building Planning Office, 71; coordinator, vii 

Buildings Management Office, 70, 71; chief, vii 

Buildings of the Library, 70; appropriations, 1, 3, 71, 
116, 118; see also James Madison Memorial Building 

Buildings Services Section, 70 

Bulgaria, NPAC coverage, 14 

Burdick, Senator Quentin N., 79 

Burkhardt, Frederick H.., xiii 

Burma, acquisitions from, 52 

Burnett’s Letters of Members of the Continental Con- 
gress, 5 
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Butterfield, Lyman H., xiii 


Cable television, 8, 76 

Cafritz (Morris and Gwendolyn) Foundation, gift fund, 
124 

Cairo, P.L. 480 center, 17; see also Arab Republic of 
Egypt 

Caldwell, George H., x 

Canada, NPAC coverage, 14; LC arrangement with 
Legislative Library of Prince Edward Island, 18 

Canadian Defence Research Board, 124 

Cannon, Senator Howard W., vi 

Cannon’s Precedents of the House of Representatives, 
supplement, 3, 72, 117, 118 

Card Division, 2, 23, 27; officers, ix; see also Catalog 
cards 

Carlton, Robert G., 50 

Carneal, Robert B., x 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, 100, 120, 124 

Carpenter, Richard A., viii 

Carson, C. A., III, 63 

Cartography, consultant, xii 

Cary, George D., viii 

Catalog cards, 12; appropriations, 72, 116, 118; automa- 
tion, 21, 27; distribution, 11, 12, 16, 27, 72, 100, 
106-108; printing and reprinting, 11, 12, 21, 24, 27, 
28, 108; reproduction by electrostatic process, 75; 
sales statistics, 11, 28, 106, 107; see also Card Divi- 
sion; Catalogs, card; and MARC 

Catalog Maintenance and Catalog Publication Division; 
see Catalog Management Division; and Catalog Publica- 
tion Division 

Catalog Management Division, 25, 28, 31; officers, ix; 
see also Catalogs, card 

Catalog of Copyright Entries, 77 

Catalog of Copyright Entries, Cumulative Series; Motion 
Pictures, 1960-1969, 78 

Catalog Publication Division, 28, 29; officers, ix; see 
also National Union Catalog 

Cataloging, 2, 4, 11, 12, 18, 21-32; Federal and State 
publications, 46; Geography and Map Division, 21, 58; 
in foreign languages, 12, 13, 16, 17, 21, 24; instruc- 
tion, 23, 24, 26; music, 24; serials, 12, 30, 46; stan- 
dard bibliographic description, 21; statistics, 21, 103, 
104; see also, Catalog cards; MARC; National Program 
for Acquisitions and Cataloging; and National Union 
Catalog 

Cataloging, Assistant Director, ix, 22; office of the, ix, 
21-27 

Cataloging Division (Cop), 77; officers, viii 

Cataloging in publication, 2, 11, 21-23 

Cataloging in source, 2, 22 

Cataloging Instruction Office, 26; head, ix 
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Cataloging Service, 7, 24 

Catalogs, book, 11, 12, 29, 31; produced by computer, 
21, 44; see also National Union Catalog 

Catalogs, card, 28; copyright, 77, 78; revision of filing 
rules, 31; statistics, 28, 104, 105; see also Cataloging; 
and National Union Catalog 

Census Bureau, transfer of materials, 58 

Center for the Coordination of Foreign Manuscript 
Copying, 55; gift fund, 126 

Central Services Division, 7, 73; officers, vii 

A Century of Copyright in the Library of Congress, 
exhibit, 136 

Ceylon, P.L. 480 program, 11, 15, 16, 75 

Chamber Music, Fourteenth Festival of, 57, 59, 141 

Chapin, Katherine Garrison, xii 

Cheng, Sen-iou, 58 

Chief Internal Auditor, vii 

Children & Poetry, 45 

Children’s Book Section, 45; head, x 

Children's Literature: A Guide to Reference Sources, 
supplement, 45 

Childs, James B., xii 

Chinese and Korean Section (Orien), 53; head, x 

Chinese History: Selected Works in English, 53 

Chinese materials: acquisitions, 52; organization of 
newspapers, 132; oriental maps, 58; see also Orientalia 
Division 

Christiansen, Hugo W., ix 

Civemathéque Frangaise, exchange of films, 56 

Ciagett, Mrs. Helen L., 62, 67 

Clapp, Verner W.: cataloging in publication study, 3, 
21-23; Publication Fund, 132 

Class K, 25, 65 

Class T, 7 

Classification, 25, 26; law and legal materials, 25, 65, 
66; monographs, 12, 25, 26; statistics, 103, 105; see 
also Dewey decimal classification 

Cleveland, Grover, papers, 18 

Clift, David H., xiii 

Cline, Howard F., 50 

Cobb, Sanford, 23 

Cockshutt, Margaret, 27 

Coffin, Lewis, 10, 66, 67 

Cohen, Morris L., 67 

Cold Regions Bibliography Section (Sci), head, xi 

Cold Regions Research and Engineering Laboratory, 47 

Cole, Fred C., xiii, 22 

Collections Maintenance Office, 44, 74; officer, vii 

Collections of the Library, 41, 43-59; statistics, 4, 20, 
65,99, 105 

Columbia Pictures, gift, 56 

Commager, Henry S., xii 

Committee of Experts on the International Protection 
of Type Faces, 88 
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Committees: American Bar Association Standing Com- 
mittee on the Facilities of the Law Library of Con- 
gress, 63; Federal Library, vii, 8, 126; LC Liaison 
Committee of the American Association of Law Li- 
braries, 67; Librarian’s Liaison, xiii; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Devise, xi; To Select Prints for Purchase Under 
the Pennell Fund, xi; see also Congress, committees 

Compendium of Copyright Office Practices, 78 

Compliance Section (Cop), 78 

Computer Applications Office, 69 

Computer Service Center, 68, 70 

Concerts, 59; funds, 59, 120-125, 130; list, 141 

Conference on Access to Southeast Asian Research 
Materials: Proceedings, 53 

Congress, House Committees: Appropriations, 1, 71; 
Education and Labor, 36, 37; Foreign Affairs, 36; 
House Administration, 39; Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights, 79; Rules, 33; 
Science and Astronautics, 36; Ways and Means, 36 

Congress, House Parliamentary Precedents, 35 

Congress, Joint Committee on the Library, vi, 33 

Congress, Senate Committees: Finance, 36; Labor and 
Public Welfare, 36, 37; Government Operations, 37; 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Patents, Trademar™:s, and 
Copyrights, 8, 76; Rules and Administration, 39 

Congress, Services to, Central Services Division, 73; Con- 
gressional Research Service, 3, 4, 33-40, 44; Law 
Library, 65; Loan Division, 44; Reference Depart- 
ment, 50, 53 

Congress and the Nation’s Environment, 38 

Congressional Reference Division (CRS), 38; chief, viii 

Congressional Research Service, 2, 4, 25, 33-40, 44, 68, 
69, 72, 115, 116, 113; officers, vii 

Connally, John B., 97 

Constitution of the United States of America—Analysis 
and Interpretation, revision, 3, 35; appropriations, 72, 
117, 118 

Consultants: funds, 98, 120, 122, 130; Hispanic pro- 
gram, 98, ) 20; honorary, xii, 60; music, 98; poetry in 
English, xii, 55, 60, 98 

Contemporary Photographs from Sweden, exhibit, 136 

Contracting and Procurement Office (Adm), 73; officer, 
Vii 

Convalescing with Talking Books, 61 

Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague, gift fund, 120, 124 

Coolidge Auditorium, programs in, 59, 141 

Coolidge (Elizabeth Sprague) Foundation, 57; concerts, 
59, 141 

Cooper, Senator John Sherman, vi 

Coordinator of Building Planning, vii 

Copyright: cable television, 8, 76; court cases, 79-87; 
deposits, 77, 94; exhibit, 6; fees, 77, 95, 96; interna- 
tional developments, 87-90; registrations, 8, 77, 78, 
91-96; regulations on motion picture deposits, 19, 78; 
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renewals, 77, 94; transfers, 78, 95 

Copyright laws: bills pending and passed, 79; extension 
of copyright renewals, 8, 77; revision of U.S. copy- 
right law, 8, 76 

Copyright Office, 2, 8, 72, 76-96, 100, 101, 115, 116, 
118, 126, 136; consuitant, xii; officers, viii 

Copyright Society of the U.S.A., gift fund, 126 

Corrections Unit (Cat Mgmt), 25 

Council of State Governments, 11, 19 

Council on Library Resources, Inc., 3, 21; gift funds, 3, 
20, 22, 29, 126, 132 

Crawford, John C., ix 

Croxton, Fred E., vii 

Crumb, George, 59 

Cuban Acquisitions and Bibliography, 5‘), 126 

Curran, Donald C., vii 

Current Records Unit (MARC Ed), 23 

Curti, Merle E., xii 

Custer, Benjamin A., ix 

Customer Information Control System (CICS), 36, 69 

Cylke, Frank Kurt, vii 

Czechoslovakia, NPAC coverage, 14 


Dacca, P.L. 480 center, 17; see also Pakistan 

Dahigren, John O., 67 

D’ Alessandro, Edward A., x 

Dallapiccola, Luigi, 59 

Dana, Doris, 50 

Daniel, Price, 67 

Dayton C. Miller Collection of Flutes, 122 

Decimal classification, 26; statistics, 103 

Decimal Classification Additions, Notes and Decisions, 
27 

Decimal Classification Division, 26; officers, ix 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee, 27 

De la Garza, Peter, ix 

Delany, Frank J., 67 

Delougaz, Mrs. Nathalie P., ix 

De Moreau, Myriam, 13 

Denmark, NPAC coverage, 14 

Denslow, L. Alton, 67 

Deputy Librarian of Congress, vii, 21 

Descriptive Cataloging Division, 13, 24; officers, ix, 31 

Descriptive List of Treasure Maps and Charts in the 
Library of Congress, 58 

Desmond, Robert D., x 

Dewey decimal classification; see Decimal classification 

Dewey Decimal Classification: editor, ix; funds, 128; 
18th edition, 12, 26 

Dewton, Johannes L., ix 

Dickey, James, xii 

Digest of Public General Bills and Resolutions, 7, 35, 
39, 69 
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Dingell, Representative John D., 79 

Directory, Library Resources for the Blind and Physi- 
caily Hendicapped,61 

A Directory of Information Resources in the United 
States: Physical Sciences, Engineering, 7, 8, 43,47, 70 

Disbursing Officer, vii 

Discrimination, ALA allegations, 10 

Dissertation Abstracts, index to, 132 

Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 60, 
137; officers, x; see also Blind and physically handi- 
capped, services to; and Blind and physically handi- 
capped, LC collections of books for 

Djakarta: NPAC center, 13, 15; P.L. 480 center, 24; see 
also Indonesia 

Documents Expediting Project, 19; gift fund, 126 

Dodge, William R., x 

Doms, Keith, xiii 

Dougherty, Joseph W., x 

Downing, Joel C., 27 

Dramatic compositions: copyright registrations, deposits 
and transfers, 94, 95 

Dramatic readings and performances, list, 142 

Duke, James B., «<iii 

Dunlap, Connie, 22 

Dunne, Mrs. Elizabeth K.., viii 

Dunnebacke, Charlotte C., 63 


East Europe, acquisitions, 51; see also Slavic and Central 
European Division; Slavic collections; and National 
Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging 

Eastern European Prints, exhibit, 136 

Economics Division (CRS), 37; officers, viii 

Edgerton, Wallace B., 23 

Edlund, Paul E., ix 

Education and Public Welfare Division (CRS), 36; offi- 
cers, Viii 

Edwards (J. W.) Publishers, Inc., gift fund, 126 

Einhorn, Nathan R., ix 

Ellison, Newell M., 67 

Ellison, Ralph, xii 

Elson (Louis Charles) Memorial Fund, 59, 120 

Employee Art Show, 137 

Employee Relations Officer, vii 

Employment statistics, 115 

Engelhard, Mrs. Charles William, Jr., vi, 97 

Englehard (Jane) Fund, 132 

English bibliography, consultant, xii 

English Defenders of American Freedoms, 1774-1778; 
Six Pamphlets Attacking British Policy, 5 

Environmental Policy Division (CRS), 34, 37; officers, 
viii 

European Law Division, officers, viii 
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The Evolution of International Technology, 36 

Examining Division (Cop), 77; officers, viii 

Exchange and Gift Division, 18, 78; officers, ix 

Exchange programs, 18; statistics, 15, 101 

Executive Assistant to the Librarian, vii 

Exhibits, 6, 55, 63; list, 136-140; loans of materials for 
exhibits, 140; traveling, 6, 55, 134, 140 

Exhibits Officer, vii 

Exploiting the Resources of the Seabed, 36 


Fano, Robert Mario, xiii 

Far Eastern Law Division, 65; chief, ix 

Federal Documents Section (E&G), 18, 19 

Federal Editors Association, award, 7 

Federal libraries, 19; see also Federal Library Commit- 
tee 

Federal Library Committee, 8; executive secretary, vii; 
gift fund, i126 

Federal Research Division: acquisition statistics, 100; 
officers, x 

Feinberg, Charles E., xii 

Feinberg (Lenore B. and Charles E.) Fund, 100, 120, 
126 

Fern, Alan M., xi 

Fields, Mrs. Gladys O., vii 

Films; see Motion pictures 

Films; a MARC Format, 21 

Finance: appropriations, 1, 3, 29, 71, 72, 116-119; 
copyright fees, 77, 95, 96; funds transferred from 
other Government agencies, 4, 12, 72, 116, 118; re- 
ceipts returned to the Treasury, 4, 28; revised payroll 
system, 72; sale of catalog cards and technical publica- 

' tions, 28, 106; statistics, 72, 118-135; see also Gift and 
trust funds 

Financial Management Office, officers, vii 

Fine arts: copyright registrations, deposits and trans- 
fers, 94, 95; funds, 98, 120, 122 

Finland: funds for acquisitions, 126; NPAC coverage, 14 

Finlandia Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 126 

Finley, Elliott C., vii 

Finzi, John Charles, x, 13 

First Lady of the Seeing Eye, 130 

Fischer, Ed, gift, 56 

Florence, NPAC center, 14 

Foley, Merton J., vii 

Folklore of the North American Indians, 45 

Folsum, Victor C., 67 

Ford Foundation, gift funds, 5, 56, 100, 126 

Foreign Affairs Division (CRS), 36, 38; officers, viii 

Forest Press, Inc., 27; gift fund, 128 

Fourteenth Festival of Chamber Music, 57, 59, 141 

France, NPAC activities, 13, 14 
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Frasconi, Antonio, 50 

Freeman, George C., Jr., 63 

Freitag, Ruth S., x 

Freud Archives, additions to, 54 

Friends of Music in the Library of Congress, gift funds, 
97, 100, 120, 128 

Friends of the Law Library of Congress, 67 

Frissell, Toni, gift, 56; fund, 132 

Fulton, Representative Richard H., 79 

Funkhouser, Ray R.., xi 


Gallozzi, Charles, x 

Garfield, James A., papers, 18, 75 

Garvey, Gerald T., vii 

Geliner, Charles R., viii 

General Accounting Office: audit at LC, 73; coopera- 
tion with CRS, 34, 37 

General Counsel, vii, 19 

General Counsel, Copyright, viii 

General Reference and Bibliography Division, 43, 44-46, 
47, 110; officers, x 

Geography, chair, 122 

Geography and Map Division, 21, 57-59, 110; officers, 
x; see also Maps 

George Washington University, gift fund, 128 

Gephart, Ronald M., 7, 46 

German Democratic Republic, NPAC activities, 14 

Germany, Federal Republic of, NPAC activities, 14 

Gift and trust funds, 97, 100, 118-135; see also individ- 
ual funds 

Gifts, 48, 54-57; effects of Tax Reform Act of 1969 on, 
19, 54, 57; forms of, vi; statistics, 101 

Glasgow, Richard E.., viii 

Goff, Frederick R., xi, 48 

Goldman, Abe A.., viii 

Goodrum, Charles A.., vii 

Government agencies: cooperation with, 44, 45, 51; 
transfers of funds from, 47, 100, 116, 118 

Goverriment and General Research Division (CRS), 37; 
officers, viii 

Government document bibliography, consultant, xii 

Government Printing Office, 7, 47, 50; Library Branch, 
xi; see also Public Printer 

Government publications: acquisitions, 101; cataloging, 
26, 46; exchanges, 18; microfilms and microfilming, 
75; State, 18, 19 

Grant, J. A. C., xi 

Grant, Ulysses S., papers, 18 

Graphic arts, copyright registrations, deposits, and trans- 
fers, 94, 95 

Greene, Jack P., xiii 

Gross, Robert V., xi 
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Guggenheim (Daniel) Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics, Inc., 120 

Guide to the Study of the United States of America, 
supplement, 46 

Gulbenkian Foundation, gift fund, 100, 128 

Guttman, Robert M., viii 


Hague, The, NPAC center, 14; see also Netherlands 

kahn, James M., x 

Hahn, Walter A., viii 

Hall (G. K.) & Co., gift fund, 49, 128 

Hamer, Mrs. Elizabeth E., vii, xi 

Hamilton, L. Clark, vii 

Handbook of Latin American Studies, 50; editor, x 

Hanks, Nymphus C., bequest, 120 

Harris, Charles W., viii 

Harrison, Benjamin, papers, 18 

Harrison, Marion E., 67 

Hartendorp, A. V. H., gift, 52 

Harvey, Representative James, vi 

Haun, Kathryn, 67 

Haviland, Virginia, x, 45 

Hay, Clarence L., bequest, 48 

Hays, Representative Wayne L., vi, 97 

Hazard, John N., 67 

Health, Education, and Welfare, U. S. Department of: 
funds transferred from, 4, 12, 72, 116; see also U. S. 
Office of Education 

Hébert, John, 58 

Hebraic Section (Orien), 53; head, x; see also Israel 

Heelen, Hugh M., viii 

Hegeman, Annie-May, 122 

Heidbreder, Ann, 22 

Heineman Foundation, gift fund, 100, 128 

Henderson, Ralph L., x 

Henke, Dan F., 67 

Herring, Pendleton, xiii 

Hess, Robert W., x 

Higher Education Act of 1965, Title II-C: acquisition 
statistics, 100; funds for LC, 4, 12, 72, 116, 128; see 
also National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging 

Hilker, Helen-Anne, vii 

Hill, Francis W., 67 

Hind’s Precedents of the House of Representatives, sup- 
plement, 3, 72, 117,118 

Hines, Mrs. Patricia S., x 

Hispanic Foundation, 50, 110, 137; gift funds, 97, 98, 
120, 124, 126, 132; officers, x 

Hispanic Law Division, 62, 65; chief, ix 

Hispanic Society Room, gift funds, 120, 124 

Historic American Buildings Survey, 56 

History, consultants, xii; see also American history 
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History of Canon Law and Roman Law, consultant, xii 

Hobbs, Cecil C., xi, 52, 53 

Holmes, Donald C., xii 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell; see Oliver Wendeil Holmes 
Devise 

Holmes, Robert R.., ix 

Horecky, Paul L., xi, 12, 52 

Houghton, Arthur A., Jr., vi, xii, 97 

Howard, Joseph H., ix, 31 

Hsia, Mrs. Gloria H., x 

Hsia, Tao-tai, ix 

Hubbard, Gertrude M., bequest, 100, 118, 120 

Hughes, Marija, 67 

Humanities, consultant, xii 

Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Kaufman Collection, 
53 

Huntington, Archer M., gift funds, 100, 119, 120, 124 

Hutchison, Robert W.., vii 


Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals, 65 

India, P.L. 480 program, 11, 15, 16, 75, 128; see also 
New Delhi 

Indians, American, recordings of music and folklore, 57 

Indic Cataloging Fund, 100 

Indonesia: NPAC operations, 13; P.L. 480 program, 16, 
75,128 

Information Officer, vii 

Information Systems Group (CRS), 36, 39 

Information Systems Office, 7, 42, 47, 55, 68, 78; coor- 
dinator, vii; see also Automation 

Institute on LC Music Cataloging Policies and Proce- 
dures, 24 

Instituto Bibliografico Hispanico, 13 

International Bank ai.d Monetary Fund, library, 46 

International Conference on Cuban Acquisitions and 
Bibliography, 126 

International Congress of Orientalists, 53 

International Congress on Documentation, 32 

International cooperation: copyright agreements and 
conventions, 87-90; exchanges, 18, 101; in decimal 
classification, 26; standard bibliographic description, 
26; transfer of foreign newspapers, 46; see also Na- 
tional Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging; and 
Public Law 480 Program 

International Federation of Library Associations 
(IFLA), annual meeting, 21, 45 

International Meeting of Cataloging Experts Working 
Party, 21 

International Seminar on the MARC II Format and the 
Exchange of Bibliographic Data in Machine-Readable 
Form, 32 

International standard book number (ISBN), 21, 22; in 
LC publications, 8 
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Interpretive Projects Officer, vii 

Israel: cataloging fund, 100; P.L. 480 program, 11, 15, 
16, 17, 24, 53, 128 

Italy, NPAC activities, 14 


Jabbour, Alan, x, 57 

Jackson, Andrew, papers, 18 

Jackson, John C., viii 

Jacobius, Arnold J., ix 

Jacobsen, Josephine, xii, 60 

James, Jerry R., ix 

James Madison Memorial Building, 1, 71, 72, 116 

Jann, Edmund C., viii 

Japan: NPAC activities, 13, 14, 53; photocomposition 
of LC catalog cards, 24 

Japanese materials, acquisitions, 49, 53; see also Orien- 
talia Division 

Japanese Section (Orien), 53; head, xi 

Jayson, Lester S.., vii, viii 

Jefferson, Thomas, acquisitions concerning, 18, 48, 54 

Jensen, Merrill, xiii 

Jessee, John T., vii 

Johnston, Warren R.., viii 

Joiner, Harvey H., Jr., vii 

Joint Committee on the Library, members, vi 

Jordan, Senator B. Everett, vi 

Joseph, Anna A.., vii 

Jospey (Maxwell and Anne) Foundation, gift fund, 128 

Jwaideh, Zuhair E., ix 


Kahler, Mrs. Mary Ellis, x 

Kaminstein, Abraham L., xii, 10, 88; see also Register of 
Copyrights 

Kantor, MacKinlay, xii 

Karachi, P.L. 480 center, 17; see also Pakistan 

Karsner, Loran P., ix 

Kelly, Alfred H., xi 

Kenyon, Carleton W., viii, 67 

Kintner, Earl W., 67 

Knight, John, gift fund, 128 

Knowlton, John D., x 

Koch, Adrienne, xiii, 5 

Koch, Representative Edward I., 79 

Kominski, John J., vii 

Korea, People’s Democratic Republic of, exchange 
arrangements with State Central Library of, 18 

Koussevitzky (Serge) Music Foundation, 57, 59, 120 

Kraus, Hans P., gift fund, 100, 132 

Krintz, Edwin M., Jr., vii 

Kuiper, John B., xi 
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Kulas Foundation, gift fund, 60, 128 
Kuroda, Andrew Y., xi, 53 
Kuttner, Stephan George, xii 


La Belle Epoque, exhibit, 6, 136 

La Follette Family Collection, 54 

LaHood, Charles G., Jr., vii 

Laich, Katherine, xiii 

Land, Aubrey C., xiii 

Land, Robert H., x 

Langston, Julian P., vi 

Latin America: acquisitions program, 15; conference on 
Cuban acquisitions, 126; conference on history, 124; 
law and legal materials, 62, 65; publications on, 50, 
70; see also Hispanic Foundation 

Latin America: A Guide to the Acquisition of Materials 
by College and Public Libraries, 128 

Latin American Cooperative Acquisitions Progran 
(LACAP), 15 

Latin American Studies Association, Inc., gift fund, 50, 
128 

Law, classification schedule, 25, 65 

Law Books Recommended for Libraries, 65 

Law Librarian, viii, 66, 67; Associate, viii 

Law Library, 2, 4, 62-67, 72, 100, 102, 110, 115, 116, 
118, 137; officers, viii, 66 

Lazerow, Samuel, x 

Leach, Theodore E., vii 

Leavitt, Donald L., x 

Lectures: copyright registrations, deposits, and trans- 
fers, 94, 95; at LC, 59, 120, 122, 142 

LeGear, Clara E., xii 

Legislation relating to the Library, 1, 3, 68, 71, 116; 
appropriations, 1, 3, 35, 71, 116-118; copyright, 76, 
78, 79; see also Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970; and Tax Reform Act of 1969 

Legislative Indexing Vocabulary (LIV), 25, 39, 69 

Legislative Liaison Officer, vii 

Legislative Reference Service (LRS); see Congressional 
Research Service 

Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970, 3, 33-40 

Legislative Status Report, 36 

Lembo, Mrs. Rose V.., viii 

Lethbridge, Mrs. Mary C., vii 

Levine, Arthur J., viii 

Librarian, Office of the, 115; officers, vii 

Librarian of Congress, vii, 12, 22, 116, 117; ex officio 
chairman, Permanent Committee on Holmes Devise, 
xi; ex officio secretary, Trust Fund Board, vi, 97 

Librarian’s Liaison Committees, xiii 

Library of Congress Catalog—Books: Subjects: cumula- 
tion for 1965-69, 29; funds, 126; sales, i06 
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Library of Congress Catalogs in Book Form and Related 
Publications, 29 

LC Classification—Additions and Changes, 7 

Library Resources, Inc., gift fund, 100, 128 

Library Services Division (CRS), 26, 39; officers, viii 

Library Station in the Capitol, head, x 

Lichtenwanger, William J., x 

Lincoln, Abraham, acquisitions concerning, 48, 97, 98; 
see also Stern, Alfred Whital, Collection of Lincolni- 
ana 

Lindberg (Otto G.) Foundation, gift fund, 100, 130 

Lindbergh, Charles A., xii 

Linder, Mrs. Dorothy A.., viii 

Lloyd, G. A., 32 

Loan Division, 44, 110; officers, x, 44 

Loan Records Project, 44 

Loeffier, Elise Fay, bequest, 130 

London, NPAC activities, 13, 14 

Longworth (Nicholas) Foundation, 59, 122; concert, 
142 

Lorenz, John G., vii, 21 

Louchheim (Katie and Walter) Fund, 59, 130 

Louisiana Colonial Records Project, 100, 130 

Luce, Clare Boothe, gift fund, 130; papers, 130 

Luce, Henry R., gift fund, 130 


McCannon, Mrs. Marjorie G., viii 

McCarthy, Stephen A., xiii 

McClellan, Senator John L., 8, 76, 77, 79 

MacConomy, Edward N., Jr., x 

McCormick, Adoreen M.. vii 

McCracken, William P., Jr., 67 

McDonald, John P., xiii 

McFarland, Marvin W., xi, 48 

McGowan, Frank M., ix, 13 

McGuirl, Mrs. Marlene C., viii, 67 

Machine Readable Cataloging: see MARC 

McKenna, F. E., xiii 

McKim (Mrs. W. Duncan) Fund, 57, 59, 124; concerts, 
142 

McKinley, William, papers, 18 

Maddox, Jerald Curtis, xi 

Magnus, Mrs. Jennifer V., ix 

Maheux, Roland C., xi 

Maine, exhibits, 6, 136 

Malagasy Republic, annual list of current publications 
on, 49 

Malaysia, NPAC participation, 11, 13 

Management Services, 70-73; Assistant Director, vii 

Manuscript Division, 54, 70, 110, 138; officers, x 

Manuscripts: acquisitions, 54; foreign copying program, 
54, 55, 122, 126; gift funds, 124, 126, 130; LC’s col- 
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lections, additions and total, 99; MARC format, 55; 
master record of collections, 55, 70; organization and 
maintenance of the collections, 54; preservation, 55, 
114; see aiso National Union Catalog of Manuscript 
Collections; Presidents of the United States; and Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 

Maps: acquisitions, 18, 58; cataloging, 21, 26, 58; copy- 
right registrations, deposits, and transfers, 77, 94, 95; 
gift funds, 98, 130; LC collections, additions and 
total, 99; MARC format, 58; organization of the col- 
lections, 58, 59; restoration and repair, 114; see also 
Geography and Map Division 

MARC: book catalog format, 44, 47; book format, 21; 
conversion of retrospective cataloging records 
(RECON), 11, 20, 23, 126; current cataloging, 3, 20, 
23, 31; directory format, 7, 47; film format, 21; funds 
for, 126, 132; instruction in use of, 23; international 
seminar, 32; map format, 58; manuscript format, 21, 
55, 70; Multiple-Use MARC System, 20; sound record- 
ing format, 21; tape sales, 106 

MARC Development Office, 20, 25, 31, 32; chief, ix, 21 

MARC Distribution Service, 4, 20, 23 

MARC Editorial Office, 23; head, ix 

Marley, S. Branson, Jr., xi 

Marton, Mrs. Mary J., ix 

Marwick, Lawrence, x 

Mason, Catharine, 13 

Matheson, William, xi 

Matsumoto, Hisao, ix 

Matsunaga, Representative Spark M., 79 

Mearns, David C., xii; gift fund, 100, 130 

Medina, Rubens, ix, 67 

Mellon, Paul, gift fund, 100 

Merrill, Maurice H., 63 

Mesches, Arnold, gift, 56 

Metz, Mrs. Jean B., ix 

Meyer, Robert T., 24 

Microfilm Reading Room, 4, 43, 44; supervisor, xi 

Microfilms and microfilming: catalog cards, 75; coopera- 
tive projects, 46, 47; copyright applications, 75, 78; 
deteriorating books, 74, 75; foreign manuscript copy- 
ing, 54, 55, 122, 126; government publications, 75; in 
preserving LC collections, 47, 55, 56, 57, 74, 75, 114; 
law and legal materials, 66; LC collections, additions 
and total, 17, 43, 53, 99; Louisiana colonial records, 
100, 130; newspapers and serials, 13, 16, 17, 30, 43, 
46, 50, 52, 75, 99, 114; preservation statistics, 74, 
114; Presidential papers, 55, 75, 116, 117, 118; refer- 
ence services, 4, 43, 44; register of microform masters, 
30; see also Photoduplication Service 

Miller, Dayton C., bequest, 101, 122 

Miscellaneous Languages Section (Desc Cat), head, 
24 

Mistral, Gabriela, 49, 50 
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Mochizuki, Masaharu, gift on behalf of, 48 

Modelski, Andrew, 58 

Monagan, Representative John S., 79 

Monroe, James, papers, 18 

Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Publications, 19 

Monthly Checklist of State Publications, 19 

Moore, Alvin, Jr., ix 

Moore, Ann Leslie, gift fund, 130 

Moore, Marianne, xii 

Moore, Merrill, papers, 130 

Moore, Waldo H., viii 

Morgan, Edmund S., xiii 

Morris, Richard B., xiii 

Morrisey, Mrs. Marlene D., vii 

Motion Picture Section (P&P), 56; head, xi 

Motion pictures: acquisitions, 55, 56, 100; American 
Film Institute, 100, 124; copyright registrations, de- 
posits, and transfers, 94, 95; exchanges, 56; film con- 
version laboratory, 56; LC collections, additions and 
total, 99; MARC format, 21; preservation, 56, 75, 
114, 134; reference services, 56; regulation on copy- 
right deposit, 19, 78 

Multiple-Use MARC System, 20 

Mumford, L. Quincy, vi, vii, xi, 97; see also Librarian of 
Congress 

Mumford, Lewis, xii 

Mufioz, Vicente Sanchez, 13 

Murdock, James O., 67 

Murphy, Charles S., 63 

Music: acquisitions, 57; chair, 98; copyright registra- 
tions, deposits, and transfers, 77, 94, 95; festival, 98; 
gift funds, 57, 97, 98, 120-125, 128-133; Institute on 
LC Music Cataloging Policies and Procedures, 24; LC 
collections, additions and total, 99; preservation, 57; 
see also Concerts; and Recordings 

Music Division, 56, 110, 138; officers, x 

Music Library Association, meeting, 24, 57 

Music Section (Desc Cat), 26 

Myers, William C., vii 


Nairobi, acquisitions center, 13, 15; see also Africa 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration, Office 
of Policy, Historical Division, funds transferred from, 
47 

National Book Committee, meeting, 55 

National Carl Schurz Association, Inc., gift fund, 130 

National Collections Section (DBPH), 61 

National Directory of Latin Americanists, 50, 70 

National Educational Radio Network, broadcast of LC 
programs, 59 

National Endowment for the Humanities, matching 
grant, 3, 22 
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National Film Collection, gift fund, 124 
National Library for the Blind, Inc., gift fund, 122 
National Library of Medicine, 23 
National Organizations Concerned with the Visually and 
Physically Handicapped, 61 
National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging 
(NPAC), 11, 12-15, 25, 51, 53, 70; agreement with 
Romania, 12, 51, 52; agreement with Spain, 13; funds, 
4, 12, 72, 116, 128; statistics, 14, 15, 100 
National Referral Center, 47; directory 7, 47 
National Register of Microform Masters, 30 
National Science Foundation, cooperation with LC, 23, 
47 
National Serials Pilot Project, 31 
National Union Catalog, 30, 45, 104 
National Union Catalog: gift funds, 124, 126; sales, 106 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections: gift 
funds, 126; statistics, 105 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, 29, 
54; sales, 106 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, 1969 
and Index, 1967-69, 8, 29 
National Union Catalog: Pre-1956 Imprints, 8, 11, 29 
National Union Catalog Publication Project, head, 
ix 
National Union Catalog Reference Service, 2 
Naval Historical Foundation, gift fund, 130 
Near East, P.L. 480 acquisitions, 15, 17, 53 
Near East Section (Orien), 53; head, xi 
Near Eastern and African Law Division, 65; chief, ix 
Near Eastern Bibliography, consultant, xii 
Nedzi, Representative Lucien N., vi 
The Negro in the United States, 46 
Nepal, P.L. 480 program, 11, 15, 16, 75 
Netherlands, NPAC activities, 14 
New Delhi: meeting in, 13; P.L. 480 center, 16, 75; see 
also India 
New Serial T:tles, 12, 27, 30; zutwmation, 31; 1961-70 
cumulation, 130; 1966-69 cumulation, 31; sales, 106 
New Zealand, NPAC coverage, 14 
News from the Center, 55 
Newspaper and Current Periodical Room, 46 
Newspapers: acquisitions, 16, 46, 53; LC collections, 
additions and total, 99; microfilms and microfilming, 
13, 16, 17, 30, 43, 46, 50, 75, 99, 114 
Newspapers on Microfilm, 30 
Nizankowski, Zenon, 67 
Nolan, John L., xii 
Non-GPO Imprints Received in the Library of Congress 
in 1970: A Selective Checklist, 19 
North Vietnam, exchange arrangements with, 18 
Norway, NPAC activities, 14 
NPAC; see National Program for Acquisitions and Cata- 
loging 
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Obear, Legare H. B., x, 44 

Oberlaender Trust, 130 

Ogden, Robert F., xii 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise, 100; Permanent Com- 
mittee, xi 

Oltman, Florine W., xiii 

Order Division, 11, 17; officers, ix 

Organization chart, xiv 

“ganization of American States, Columbus Memorial 
Library , 46 

Orientalia Division, 21, 24, 52-54, 110, 138; officers, x 

Oslo, NPAC center, 14 

Osteen, Mrs. Cicily P., viii 

Oswald, J. Gregory, 50 

Overseas Operations Division, 12-17; officers, ix 

Owen, Robert, exhibit concerning, 137 


Pakistan, P.L. 480 program, 11, 15, 16, 17, 75, 128 

Panoramic Maps of American Cities, 58 

The Papers of James Madison, 5 

Paperwork Management Section, 73 

Paris, NPAC center, 13, 14 

Pariseau, Earl J., x 

Pell, Senator Claiborne, vi 

Pennell (Joseph) Fund, 101, 122 

Periodical Literature on the American Revoluiion; His- 
torical Research and Changing Interpretations, 
1895-1970, 7, 43, 45 

Periodicals: copyright registrations, deposits, and trans- 
fers, 94, 95; see also Serial Division; Serial Record 
Division; and Serials 

Perreault, George R., vii 

Perry, George E., xi 

Personnel: ALA resolution on practices, 10; Assistant 
Director for, Office of the, vii, 73; employment statis- 
tics, 73, 115; inservice training, 74; officers of the 
Library, vii-xi; position classification program, 74 

Personnel Operations Officer, vii 

Peterdi, Gabor, xi 

Phelps, Merwin C.., viii 

Photoduplication, consultant, xii 

Photoduplication Service, 17, 25, 66, 74, 109; officers, 
vii; revolving fund, 132 

Photographs; see Prints and photographs 

Pickens, John K., 67 

Pierce, Franklin, papers, 18 

Pierce, Norman A.., viii 

Pizzo, John J., ix 

Placement Officer (Pers), vii 

Poetry: children’s, 45; consultants, 55, 60, 98, 120, 124; 
gift and trust funds, 120-127, 132; readings, lectures, 
and discussions, 59, 60, 142; recordings, 55 
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Poetry Office, 55 

The Politics of Global Health, 36 

Polk, James K., papers, 18 

Poole, Frazer G., vii 

Popescu-Bradiceni, Mme Angela, 12 

Popular Names of U.S. Government Reports, 46 

Porter, Dorothy B., 46 

Porter (Henry Kirke) Memorial Fund, 101, 122 

Position Classification Officer, vii 

Posters at the Turn of the Century, exhibit, 136 

Poth, Harry A., Jr., 67 

Pourhadi, Ibrahim, 53 

Powell, Eugene C., Jr., vii 

Pozzatti, Rudy O., xi 

Pre-1956 Imprints Section (GR&B), 45 

Preparation Section (Mss), 54; head, x 

Preservation, Assistant Director, Office of the, vii, 57, 
66, 74 

Preservation and care of the collections, 4, 7, 42, 58, 73, 
74; by microfilming, 47, 55, 57, 74, 75, 78, 114; law 
and legal materials, 66: nitrate film, 56,75, 114, 134; 
statistics, 114 

Preservation Microfilming Office, 74; Officer, vii 

Preservation Research Laboratory, 126 

Presidents of the United States, papers: acquisitions, 18, 
54; appropriations, 116, 117, 118; organizing, index- 
ing, and microfilming, 55, 72, 75; see also names of 
Presidents 

Price, Arnold H., 52 

Price, Jolin F., xi 

Prince Edward Island, Legislative Library of, exchange 
arrangement with, 18 

Print Council of America, 98 

Prints and photographs: acquisitions, 56; catalog of 
prints, 56, 126; conversion of nitrate photographs, 
114; copyright registrations, deposits, and transfers, 
77, 94, 95; exhibits, 6, 55, 136; gift and trust funds, 
97, 98, 120, 126, 130-133; LC collections, additions 
and total, 99; preservation and repair, 114 

Prints and Photographs Division, 6, 19, 55, 110, 138; 
officers, xi; see also Motion pictures 

Process information file, 31 

Processing and Curatorial Section (P&P), head, xi 

Processing Department, 2, 4, 11-32, 43, 46, 66, 110, 
115; officers, ix; see also Catalog cards; Cataloging; 
Classification; National Program for Acquisitions and 
Cataloging; and Public Law 480 Program 

Processing Services, Assistant Director, ix; Office of the, 
ix, 27-32 

Prokofieff, Sergei, letters, 97 

Public Information Office (Cop), 77 

Public Law 480 Program, 15-17; acquisition statistics, 
11, 15, 16, 100; appropriations and other funds, 72, 
116, 118, 128; cataloging assistance, 24; employment 
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statistics, 115; microfilms and microfilming, 16, 75 
Public Printer: deposits of Government publications, 
101; see also Government Printing Office 
Public Reference Section (GR&B), 44; head, x 
Publications of the Library, 7; gift funds, 126-133; list, 
143-146; prizes, 7; sales, 132; see also Bibliographies 
Publications Office, 46; Officer, vii 


Quarles, Benjamin A.., xii 
Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress, 20, 48; 
award, 7 


Ransom, Harry H., xi 

Rare Book Division, 48, 74, 110, 114, 139; officers, xi 

Rather, John, 31, 32 

Reader and reference services, 4; Congressional Research 
Service, 4, 33-40; Copyright Office, 77; Law Library, 
62, 63-65; Reference Department, 4, 41, 43-53, 57, 
58, 60; statistics, 110 

Reader Service Section (Mss), head, x 

Readings and lectures, 59; gift funds, 59, 120, 122; list, 
142 

RECON; see Retrospective Conversion 

Recorded Sound Section (Mus), 57; head, x 

Recording Laboratory (Mus): chief engineer, x; revolv- 
ing fund, 132 

Recordings: acquisitions, 55, 57; copyright law concern- 
ing, 79, 88; gift funds, 124, 130; LC collection, addi- 
tions and total, 99; literary and dramatic programs, 
55; MARC format, 21; poets reading their own poetry, 
55; preservation, 57, 114; tapes of concerts, 130; see 
also Talking books 

Reference and bibliography, consultant; xii 

Reference and Referral Section (Sci), head, xi 

Reference Department, 2, 4, 25, 41-61, 69, 102, 110, 
115, 137; officers, x 

Reference Division (Cop), officers, viii 

Reference Section (Mus), head, x 

Reference Section (P&P), head, xi 

Register of Copyrights, 87, 88; Acting, viii; Assistant, 
viii, 87, 88; Deputy, viii; report, 76-96 

Reid, Representative, Ogden R., 79 

Reimers, Paul R., vii 

Renstrom, Arthur G., xi 

Resources Analysis Section (Sci), head, xi 

Restoration; see Preservation and care of the collections 

Restoration officer, 74 

Retrospective Conversion (RECON), 20, 24; funds, 20, 
126 


Richter, Mischa, gift, 56 
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Ridley, Elizabeth W.., vii 

Ringer, Barbara A.., viii 

Rio de Janeiro, acquisitions center, 13, 15 

Ristow, Walter W., x 

Rizzuto, Angelo A., estate of, 130 

Roberts, Margaret A., bequest, 122 

Roberts, Matt T., vii 

Robinson, James W., vii 

Robinson, Lawrence S.., vii 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., 130 

Roland, Barbara J., ix 

Romania, NPAC agreement and coverage, 11, 12, 14, 
25, $1, 52 

Rome Convention on Neighboring Rights, 88 

Roosevelt, Theodore, papers, 55 

Rosenwald (Lessing J.) Collection, 48; gift fund, 48, 
101, 130 

Rossiter, William W., vii 

Rowman and Littlefield, Inc., gift fund, 130 

Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church, archives, 118 

Rutland, Robert A., 5 


Sahai, Vimla, 13 

Sanborn, Herbert J., vii 

Sanchez Belda, Luis, 13 

Sarle, Rodney G.., ix 

Scala (Norman P.) Memorial Fund, 98, 101, 122 

Scandinavia, NPAC activities, 14 

Schaaf, Robert W., x 

Schatz Libretto Collection, on microfilm, 57 

Schatzkin, Leonard, 22 

Schild, Marion, ix 

Schwengel, Representative Fred, vi 

Science and technology, 7, 47; classification schedule, 7, 
25; reports, LC collection, additions and total, 99 

Science and Technology Division, 7, 47, 110, 139; offi- 
cers, Xi 

Science Policy Research Division (CRS), 36; officers, viii 

Scott, Edith, ix, 26 

Scott, Frederick L.., viii 

Scott, Senator Hugh, vi, 79 

Security Officer, Deputy Personnel, vii 

Seeing Eye, Inc., gift fund, 130 

Seidner, Leon W., vii 

Seitz, Frederick, xiii 

Selected Poems of Gabriela Mistral, 50 

Selection Office, officers, ix 

Selective Dissemination of Information (SDI), 69 

Sellers, John R.., vii 

Senior Specialists Division (CRS), 39; chief, viii 

Serial Division, 46, 50, 110; officers, xi 

Serial Record Division, 30, 31; chief, ix 
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Serials: acquisitions, 46; automation, 31; cataloging, 12, 
30, 52: microfilms and microfilming, 46, 52, 66, 75, 
114; organization of the collections, 46, 52; preserva- 
tion, 114; statistics, 103 

Service Division (Cop), 77; officers, viii 

Sesquicentennial of Maine’s Statehood, exhibit, 6, 136 

Shared Cataloging Division, 25; officers, ix; see also Na- 
tional Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging 

Sheldon, Charles S., II, viii 

Shelflist and shelflisting, 11, 25, 66 

Shelflisting Section (Subj Cat), 26 

Shin, Mya Saw, 65 

Shirley, Robert V., viii 

Sicut umbra, 59 

Singapore, NPAC coverage, 11, 13 

Sipkov, Ivan, viii, 67 

Slavic and Central European Division, 12, 51, 110, 139; 
officers, xi 

Slavic collections, acquisitions, 51, 97, 120 

Slavic Room, head, xi 

Slavic Studies, consultant, xii 

Smith, Paul, 5 

Smith, William Jay, xii 

Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service, 
140 

Sobiloff, Hyman J., gift fund, 101, 132 

Social Science Research Council, gift fund, 132 

Sonneck, Oscar G., bequest, 132 

Sonneck Memorial Fund, 122, 124 

Sources of Spoken Word Tape, 61 

South Africa, NPAC coverage, 14 

South Asian languages, 16, 21 

South Asian Languages Section (Desc Cat), 13 

South Carolina, exhibit, 137 

Southeast Asia, NPAC activities, 15 

Southern Asia Section (Orien), 52; head, xi 

Soviet Image of Contemporary Latin America: A Docu- 
mentary History, 1960-1968, 50 

Space management, 70 

Spain, NPAC participation, 11, 13, 14 

Spalding, C. Sumner, ix, 22 

Special Assistant to the Librarian, vii 

Special Reserve Fund, 18 

Spivacke, Harold, x 

Stack and Reader Division, 43, 110; officers, xi 

Stafford, William, xii, 55, 60 

Standard bibliographic description (SBD), 21 

State, U.S. Department of, cooperation with LC, 17, 18 

State Documents Section (E&G), 18 

State publications: acquisitions, 101; deposit in LC, 11, 
18,19 

Steig, William, gift, 56 

Stein, Harry N., viii 

Stern, William B., 67 
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Stern (Alfred Whital) Collection of Lincolniana, 48; 
gift fund, 101, 122 

Stevens, James L., ix 

Stewart, Donald E. J., x 

Stewart, Lena J., ix 

Stockholm Protocol, 87 

Stradivari instruments, funds for, 98, 122 

Streeter, Thomas W., gift fund, 101 

Stringer, George E., vii 

Stritman, Harry R., ix 

Subak, John T., 63 

Subject Cataloging Division, 25, 66; officers, ix 

Subject headings, 25, 32; see also Classification 

Subject Headings for Children’s Literature, 25 

Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalogs of the 
Library of Congress, supplements, 25 

Sub-Saharan Africa; a Guide to Serials, 49 

Sullivan, Robert C., ix 

Sung, Mrs. Carolyn H., x 

Surplus Book Disposal Project, 132 

Swanson, Don R.., xiii 

Sweden, NPAC activities, 14 

Switzerland, NPAC coverage, 14 

Systems Development and Standards Office (ISO), 69 


Taft, William Howard, papers, 18, 55 

Talking Book Topics, 60, 61 

Talking books, 60; see also Blind and physically handi- 
capped, LC collection of books for 

Tax Reform Act of 1969, 19, 54, 56, 57 

Technical Information for Congress, 36 

Technical Processes Research Office, 20, 31; chief, ix, 
32 

Tel Aviv, P.L. 480 center, 17, 24; see also Israel 

Telephone Pioneers of America, 60 

Thuronyi, Geza T., xi 

Tienken, Robert L., viii 

Time, Inc., gift fund, 101, 132 

Tinker Foundation, grant, 50 

TIO photographers: exhibit, 136; gift, 55 

Tokyo, NPAC center, 14, 53; see also Japan 

Tondel, Lyman M., Jr., 67 

Training and instruction, 23, 24, 26, 69, 74 

Training Officer, vii 

Trainor, Emmett G., vii 

Translating Unit (CRS), 39 

Traveling Exhibition Service, 6, 56 

Treasury, U.S., receipts returned to, 4, 28 

Trew, James R., xi 

Trust Fund Board, vi; members, vi, 97; report, 97 

Tsuneishi, Warren M., x, 53 

Twentieth Century-Fox, agreement, 56 
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Twenty-Second National Exhibition of Prints, 6, 136 
Tyler, John, papers, 18 


UNESCO, 88 

Union Catalog and International Organizations Refer- 
ence Section (GR&B), 43, 45; head, x 

Union catalogs, 29, 52; statistics, 104; see also National 
Union Catalog; and National Union Catalog of Manu- 
script Collections 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, NPAC coverage, 14 

United Kingdorn, NPAC activities, 13, 14 

United Nations, exhibit, 137 

U.S. Government publications, 18, 46; acquisitions and 
distribution, 18, 101; cataloging, 46 

U.S. Information Agency, gift, 55 

U.S. National Libraries Task Force on Automation and 
Other Cooperative Services, 31 

U.S. Office of Education, 12, 20, 23; see also Health, 
Education, and Welfare, U.S. Department of 

U.S. Supreme Court, records and briefs, on microfiche, 
19, 66 

Universal Copyright Convention, 87-90 

University Microfilms, Inc., gift fund, 132 

University of Florida Press, cooperative project, 50 

University of Texas Press, 50 


Valderrama, David M., 62 

Van Buren, Martin, papers, 18 

Van Syoc, Edna E., ix 

Vassallo, Paul, viii 

Vienna, NPAC center, 14; see also Austria 
Vining, George Joseph, 63 

Voice of America, gift, 55 

Volunteer Services Section (DBPH), 61 


Walker, Burnis, vii 

Wallace, Sarah L., vii 

Walsh, William T., x 

Wang, Chi, 53 

Warren, Robert Penn, xii; exhibit concerning, 137 
Washington, George, acquisitions concerning, 18, 48, 54 
Waters, Edward N., x 

Waters, Peter, vii 

Wechsler, Herbert, xi 

Weekly List of Unlocated Research Books, 45 
Welsh, William J., ix, 11 

Westby, Barbara M., x, 29 

WGMS, broadcast of LC programs, 59 
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Wheeler, Joseph L., 23 

Wheelock, John Hall, xii 

White House News Photographers, 28th annual exhibi- 
tion, 6, 136 

Whitehill, Walter Muir, xiii 

Whitman, Walt, collection, 54, 101; consultant for Whit- 
man studies, xii; funds, 120, 126, 132 

Whittali, Gertrude Clarke, gift funds, 59, 101, 122 

Whittall (Gertrude Clarke) Foundation, 59, 101, 122; 
concerts, 141 

Whittall (Gertrude Clarke) Poetry and Literature Fund, 
59, 122, 142 

Wiesbaden, NPAC center, 14 

Wilbur, James B., gift funds, 101, 122 

Wilkins, Emily Howell, gift fund, 132 

Williams, John C., vii 

Wilson, Mrs. Ida F., vii 

Wilson, Woodrow, papers, 18, 54, 75 

Wintle, Mary Jack, x 

Wisdom, Donald F., xi 
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Witherell, Julian W., x 

Wittamer-De Camps, M. and Mme Louis, poster collec- 
tion, 6 

Wolter, John A., x 

Woolery, Donald W., ix 

Work stoppage, 9 

World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO), 87 

Wright, Louis B., xii, xiii 

Wu, K. T., x 


Yabroff, Arthur, vii 

Yakobson, Sergius, xii, 52 

Yugoslavia: NPAC activities, 14; P.L. 480 program, 11, 
15, 16,17 


Zimmerman, Glen A.., ix 
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